1,376,000 
Chicago, 
men  are 
missing 

when  you  run 
your  ad  in  any  sinfile 
daily  newspaper 


It  takes  two  (or  more) 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
...and  these  are  Chicago’s 
Top  Two  for  the  money 


Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday.. .you  now  miss  from 
59.5 9S  to  79.7%— over  1,376,000— of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  men  with  any  single  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago  NOW,"  a 
revealing  new  market  study  made  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  already 
have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  representative  today. 


Copyright  1961,  Fiold  Entorpri 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  PUBLISHERS.  We  List  Some  Typical  Newspaper  &  Periodical  Installations  . 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CITY  NEWS  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Stamford,  Conn. 

DISPATCH  PIONEER-PRESS 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


POST-DISPATCH 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RODGERS  &  MCDONALD  PUBLISHERS. 
INC. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STAR-NEWS 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ROTO  COLOR  INC. 

Division  of  Pioneer  Publishing  Co. 
St.  Charles,  III. 

AXEL  SPRINGER  &  SOHN 
Hamburg,  Germany 

and  many  others 


FEATURES  THAT  DISTINGUISH 
THE  WOOD  4-COLOR  UNIT 

Adaptable  for  use  with  standard  Black  &  White 
units. 

Couples  individually  reversible,  as  desired. 
Individual  color  fountains  removable  for  color 
changes  and  fast,  clean  wash-up. 

All  four  plate  cylinders  driven  by  a  single  gear. 
Ink  control  from  eye-level  push  buttons  on 
side  of  press. 

Several  optional  web  arrangements  available 
to  print  black  and  3-colors,  black  only  or  4- 
colors.  A  fifth  couple  can  be  added  to  permit 
printing  black  one  side,  4-colors  on  other. 

If  room  permits,  a  second  Reel,  Tension  and 
Autopaster  can  be  added  and  run  as  the  equiv¬ 
alent  to  two  standard  black  units  to  produce  a 
16-page  newspaper.  If  a  fifth  couple  is  added, 
the  product  can  carry  4  pages  of  spot  color. 


The  WOOD  4-Color  Unit  is  designed  and  built  to  meet  every 
demand  made  of  today’s  high  speed  press  units  for  utmost 
flexibility  in  color  printing. 

If  you  print  ROP,  spot,  supplements  or  advertising  in  one  to 
four  colors,  the  WOOD  Metropolitan  4-Color  Unit  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  produce  fine  quality  printing,  economically. 
We  ipvite  inquiries  on  an  installation  for  your  specific  needs. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev»  York  17,  N.Y. 


mm\[ 

The  nation’s  2nd  largest  seaport  in  foreign 
tonnage— that’s  the  busy  port  of  Baltimore. 
A  round-the-clock  flow  of  ships,  trucks  and 
trains  keeps  countless  thousands  busy— and 
prosperous— in  Dynamic  Baltimore,  now  in  an 
unprecedented  period  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  ■  Did  you  know  that  Baltimore  is  the 
8th  fastest-growing  market  in  America— that 
only  3  larger  metropolitan  areas  exceed  our 
rate  of  growth  in  total  retail  sales?  Here  is 
one  very  important  market.  And  one  medium 
—the  Baltimore  Sunpapers— covers  it  best.  ■ 
Here’s  why:  Half  the  families  in  the  entire 
state  of  Maryland  live  within  a  15-mile  radius 
from  the  center  of  downtown  Baltimore.  In 
this  compact  area— roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone 
—an  estimated  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made. 
And  this  same  area  accounts  for  88%  of  our 
daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered) 
and  more  than  82%  of  our  Sunday  circulation 
(80%  of  it  home  delivered).  What  is  our 
circulation?  Over  420,000  daily  and  over 
319,000  Sunday.  ■  To  reach  the  buying  power 
of  Baltimore,  the  Sun  outshines  them  all. 


National  RoproMntativos: 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


Crtsmor  &  Woodward*>Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Anpolos 


Scolaro,  Motkor  &  Scott— Chicapo,  Ootroit 


Circulation  Figuros:  ABC  Publishor’s  Statamont  9/30/60 
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“PitMted  ut 

BOSTON 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 


and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


eoH^cdeKce 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

*7^  'teatUt  - 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


New  York: 

S88  Fifth  Avenue 


Branch  Offices 

Los  Angeles: 

650  S.  Grond  Avenue 


Chicogo: 

333  N.  Michigon  Avenue 


London,  W.  C.  2: 

Connought  House,  163/4  Strond 


Yews,  Adfertising,  Rttodership  Devoted  to  Building  a  Better  Civilization 


JUNE 

II•I3— New  York  State  Dallies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Treadway 
Otesaga,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

13-16 — Short  G>urse  ii»  Photography.  Kent  State  University.  Kent,  O. 

15-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation,  Hotel  The  Dalles,  The 
Dalles,  Ore. 

15-17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Har- 
shey.  Pa. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspapers  Safety  Seminar,  Leland  Hotel.  Springfield. 

16—  New  Mexico  AP  Publishers,  Toas,  N.  M. 

16— Massachusetts  UPl  Editors,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

16— Canadian  Press  West  regional,  Kamloops.  B.  C. 

16-17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Taos,  New  Mexico. 

16-17 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  convention.  Western  Hills  Lodga.l 
Wagoner,  Okla.  I 

16-17 — Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors,  The  Fernwood,  near  Stroudsburg. 

16-17 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mich.*, 

16- 18— Utah-ldaho  AP,  Lawiston,  Idaho. 

17- 18 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  Charlottesville. 

17- 19 — Wyoming  Press  Assodation.  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Moran. 

18- 22 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  West-I 
ward-Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

19- 22 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hcfel.l 

New  York.  1 

19-23 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Wichita,  Kansas.  I 

19-23 — Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21- 24— National  Editorial  Assodation,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

22 —  California  and  Nevada  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Stanford  cam 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

22 — Northern  California,  UPl  Editors.  Rickey's  Studio  Inn,  Palo  Alto. 

22-24— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executivea  Association.  Catel 
maran  Inn,  Mission  Bay,  San  Diego. 

22-24— Texas  Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas.  | 

22- 2^-PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Bermudiana  Hotel.  Bermuda.  , 

23- 24— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editors  Conferencsl 

Stanford  University,  Calif.  ] 

23-25— Colorado  Press  Association  Summer  Outing,  South  Fork,  Colo.  | 

23- 25— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden's  Lodge,  Brainerd,  Minsj 

24-  Canadian  Press  East  regional,  St.  John's.  Nfld.  ' 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Gideon  Putnsr 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

25-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ml 
Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods.  N.  H. 

25-29— American  Academy  of  Advertising,  University  of  Washingto! 
Seattle. 

JULY 

9-12— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Statler  Hilton  Hots 
Detroit. 

13-15— Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

24-28 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


T 


AUGUST 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas.  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atla’’* 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 
19-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Fla. 

21-26— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City.  ' 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Mich':'S 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  I 


SEPTEMBER  | 

8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  '■’J  ( 

8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  -I 
Moines.  | 

1 1-15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal.  ' 

15-16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Drisklll  Hotel,  A..  I 
29 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane.  i  . 
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A  NEW  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 

IN 

OREATER  PHILADELPHIA 


SEPTEMBER  10,  1961,  THE  SUNDAY  BULLETIN  MAGAZINE, 
PRINTED  IN  COLORFUL  GRAVURE,  COMMENCES  PUBLICATION 


Locally  edited,  The  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine  will  take  a  contem¬ 
porary  look  at  Greater  Philadelphia-that  sprawling,  booming  market  place 
spanning  14  counties  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Pennsylvania  Dutchland. 

Here’s  the  sort  of  lively  “locally  edited”  feature  you’re  apt  to  find  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  new  magazine:  a  staff  writer  sets  out  without  a  cent 
to  find  the  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  Philadelphia  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love?”  And  here’s  another:  a  prominent  band  leader  concludes  that  today’s 
teen-ager  “is  a  pretty  wonderful  kid.” 

People,  perpetually  interesting  people,  will  heighten  the  readership 
of  every  issue. 

These  days,  when  every  line  of  advertising  must  pull  its  own 
weight,  introduction  of  The  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine  should  prompt  a 
review  of  your  1961  plans. 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin. 


A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


A  Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


KEMP 

OF  BALTIMORE 


I  Gas  or  electric  immersion  heating 

®  Kemp  Immersion  Remelt  Pots  (gas  or  electric)  put  the 
heat  where  it  belongs — inside  the  metal.  Recirculating 
heating  tubes  inside  the  pot  distribute  the  temperature 
evenly  .  .  .  without  heat  loss.  Result:  faster  heating, 
quicker  melting  .  .  .  bigger  savings  in  fuel  and  labor. 

2  Easy  and  accurate  temperature  control 

Kemp’s  easy,  exact  temperature  control  cornbined  with 
rapid  heat  recovery  provides  continuous  casting . . .  even 
with  great  amounts  of  metal  added.  An  inner  exhaust 
blankets  the  metal,  cuts  dross  formation.  Result:  higher 
casting  rates,  highest  casting  quality. 


Good,  safe  working  conditions 

Kemp’s  modem,  compact-design  remelt  pots  have  all 
heating  units  and  control  wiring  fully  enclosed.  Result: 
obnoxious  fumes  and  uncomfortably  high  room  tem¬ 
peratures  are  eliminated ...  air  conditioning  is  no  problem. 
Write  today  for  further  information. 

KEMP  AUTOMATIC  METAL  LOADER  with  electric  hoist  eli¬ 
minates  manual  loading . . .  speeds  work,  cuts  costs.  (All  carts 
have  700  lb.  capacity.)  Available  with  any  Kemp  Remelt  Pot. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to  IjUjmifiQl 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland 
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Summer  Shorts 
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ITU  June  already  here.  Summer  and  water  sports  can’t 
T/n  be  far  off.  If  there  are  skin-divers,  a  rapidly  jjrowin"  ^roup 
of  sportsmen,  in  the  readership  they  will  want  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  quickly  of  the  new,  thorough  and  authentic  “130  Feet 
Down — Handbook  F'or  Hydronauts”  (Harcourt.  Brace  &  World. 
S6.ii0),  by  Hank  and  Shaney  F'rey,  Hank,  an  old  friend,  is  an 
ex-Marine  who  is  doing  graduate  work  in  physics.  His  wife. 
Shaney,  an  artist,  made  the  intricate  drawings  and  some  of  the 
underwater  photographs  for  the  book. 
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Bostor 


— ( A>luinni*i(  C.harles  McHarry,  /Veic  York  Daily  ISeics.  writn: 

“My  favorite  culumniHl,  next  to  me,  is  John  Clayton,  €»f  the  ff’arnt 
County  (Iowa)  Times-Repuhlican.  Johnny  isn’t  much  eonreriiej 
with  the  doings  of  Zsa  Zsa,  Marilyn,  Mr.  John  or  Harvey  Fenmoiv. 
Although  he  loves  New  York  and  Paris,  Johnny  sticks  to  local  lom 
color,  of  which  there  is  a  plentitude,  and  his  own  observationi^ 
Rt'cently,  he  wrote;  ‘We’ve  joined  the  ranks  of  home  owners.  t»n  e 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  One  thing  I’m  going  to  get  along  without  i>l 
a  telephone.  There  are  times  in  this  screwball  business  when  I  Bostor 
want  to  kt*ep  the  world  outside,  where  it  belongs’.’’ 

I  Brock t 

— Larry  Thompson,  columnist  and  reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald  fc  Pa||  p; 
15  years  and  once  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Reror' 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City  (iuFitchbi 
his  native  state)  is  author  of  his  first  hook.  “Life  With  Caesar’’  (Wak'-jp  ■ 
Brook  House.  .Sanbomville,  N.  H..  $3).  Mr.  Thompson’s  folksy  liunaj^'^  " 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Will  Rogers  and  he  uses  it  hilariou-i-Uawre 
in  this  account  of  adjustment  to  life  with  “Caesar,”  a  Siamese  caL  "Jj 
reprobate,  a  roue,  a  tyrant  and  a  despot.”  .\iTesting  illustrations  • 

Siamese  cats  are  by  artist  June  Amoroso.  .  .  .  Ink,  Inc.  is  the  intriguirjig^fj, 
name  of  a  public  relations  firm  established  by  Pat  Dunn  Davis,  foniifril 
a  newspaperwoman  and  formerly  PR  head  for  British  Overseas  AirwdJPiftsfie 
in  the  Americas,  to  specialize  in  the  fields  of  aviation  and  travel. 
is  the  wife  of  Leonard  L.  Davis  Jr.,  managing  director  of  Bennett  As>ut^ 


ates,  international  public  relations  agency. 
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— Damon  Runyon  Jr.,  former  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  PoJf 
and  Miami  Herald,  currently  with  Madison-Magro,  (’.incinnati  pul 
relations  firm,  has  written  a  musical  comedy  now  in  the  hands  i 
a  Broadway  producer.  .  .  .  Edrie  Van  Dore,  formerly  with  ih 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and  the  Hartford  (Cx>nn.)  Times,  i 
now  director  of  public  relations  for  Macy’s,  New  York.  . 

Toronto  Telegram  is  mailing  out  a  series  of  folders  about 
columnists.  One  is  entitled  “(3yde  Gilmour’s  Supercolossal  (iar 
at  the  Movies.’’  It  reveals  that  film  critic  Gilmour  sees  about  < 
movies  a  year  strictly  in  the  line  of  duty  and,  for  pleasure,  he  go«l 
back  and  views  his  favorites  again.  .  .  .  Juxtaposition  can  rau4 
embarrassment.  The  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News  ran  a  comil 
panel,  “Our  .Ancestors,’’  which  depicted  a  caveman  and  his  w  omifONNI 
back  in  the  glacial  period.  The  caption:  “Confound  it,  wonud 
I’m  sick  and  tired  of  this  steady  diet  of  frozen  food!”  Just 
it  was  a  Frost  .Acres  frozen  fo«^s  ad.  Nolan  De  I^aughter, 
tising  director,  writes:  “.Needless  to  say,  we  received  a  letter  frog 
the  agency  placing  the  ad,  requesting  a  re-rnn  and  believe  n^ridge 
they  got  it.”  ^ 
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— W'bcn  John  Cauley,  W'ashinglon  correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
Star,  asked  a  White  House  aide  if  the  President  is  reading  the  nei^ 
papers  as  much  as  he  did  before  the  election,  he  received  the  wry  n 
“He’s  reading  them  more  and  enjoying  them  less.”  .  .  .  Title  of  the 
photo-question  column  in  the  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 
“PHOTOpinion.”  .  .  .  “Maybe  the  Week  Will  Get  Better”  is  the  title 
a  new  weekly  column  introduced  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Written  uni 
the  byline  of  Elmer  Muilwinkle,  who  calls  himself  that  because  it 
not  his  name,  the  column  takes  advantage  of  a  cloak  of  anonymity 
sound  off  about  irritations  and  frustrations,  large  and  small.  .  .  - 
prison  newspaper  notes:  “The  staff  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  its  associ 
editor  to  the  Free  World.”  .  .  .  Few  fans  of  night  club  comic  Joe 
Lewis  are  more  excited  about  the  appearance  of  Lewis’  first  IJ* 
than  Sol  Weinstein.  Camden  Courier-Post  reporter,  who  contributed 
of  the  album’s  biggest  laughs.  The  journalist-humorist,  formerly 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian,  has  been  selling  gags  to  the  ciime<^ 
since  1957.  Sol  describes  the  “.Aristotle  of  the  Bottle”  as  a  comic 
can  take  a  line  that  may  not  sound  hilarious  and  give  it  flavor 
essence  that  pays  off  in  a  yock.  “I  try  out  new  lines  on  (j)urier- 
reporters,”  says  Sol,  who  also  writes  for  other  humorists.  “If  I  c*» 
a  laugh  out  of  blase  reporters,  I  know  I’ve  really  got  something.” 
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Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press-Herald  (AA) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  FIGURES 
SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN 
NEWSPAPER-READING 
NEW  ENGLAND 


A  dazzliriK  column  of  plus  percentage  points  decorates  the 
sprinfr  department  store  sales  indices  for  the  six  New 
England  states!  Just  look  at  these  fifyures*: 


Connecticut 

-10 

Maine 

•  9 

Massachusetts 

1  27 

New  Hampshire 

-26 

Rhode  Island 

L|6 

And  just-published  fifyures  indicate  continued  weekly  and 
monthly  grains,  well  ahead  of  the  improving  national  average. 

New  England’s  fine  newspapers  had  plenty  to  do  with  these 
stepped-up  sales!  Department  stores  know  that  the  best 
way  to  put  Mrs.  New  England  in  a  buying  mood  is  to  talk  to 
her  in  the  local  paper.  She’ll  buy  your  product,  too,  if  you 
advertise  in  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND. 


*  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston-  New  EnKiand  District 
I>eimrtment  Store  Sales  Index.  March  1961  vs.  March  1960. 


HIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


editorial 
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Program  for  Editors 

"OiTY  the  poor,  harassed,  imaginative  program-maker  for  an  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newsjjaper  Editors!  He’s 
currently  the  whipping  hov.  Some  members  were  bored  hv  the 
program  last  April  which  featured  too  many  government  officials 
as  speakers;  some  were  tlisap|x>inted  that  so  little  time  was  given  over 
to  newspaper  shop  talk;  some  were  impressed  by  rubbing  elbows 
with  men  who  run  the  nation;  a  few  said,  in  effect,  it  was  all  fine 
to  hear  so  much  about  science  and  politics,  but  now  let’s  get  back 
to  the  fundamentals. 

Well,  what’s  a  convention  of  editors  for,  anyhow?  To  acquire 
knowledge  of  things  they’re  sup|x>se<l  to  write  about?  To  get  to 
know  people  at  the  government  level?  To  lobby  for  a  new  job?  To 
have  fun?  To  make  headlines?  To  be  scolded  in  public? 

Instead  of  sitting  and  listening  so  much  would  it  be  Itetter  if  the 
editors  stocnl  up  and  askeil  questions  more?  Why  not  go  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  and  have  a  press  conference  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  Let’s  see  what  provocative  questions  the  editors  would  ask 
if  thev  had  the  same  chance  their  re}x>rters  have. 

We  stuck  our  nose  into  this  appraisal  of  convention  programs  only 
because  so  many  editors  appear  to  be  with  or  against  John  S.  Knight 
on  his  complaint  that  .ASNE  meetings  don’t  help  the  local  editor 
much  in  studying  how  to  improve  his  newspaj)er.  Alexander  “C^asey” 
Jones  retortetl  that  “Jack”  Knight  never  had  to  attend  an  .ASNE  con¬ 
vention  to  learn  how  to  make  a  newspajjer  click;  “he  got  that  ability 
staying  home  and  keeping  his  finger  on  the  local  pulse.”  If  you  asked 
us,  we’d  suggest  putting  the  .ASNE  conventions  on  the  same  schedule 
as  the  national  political  conventions.  One  every'  four  years  is  enough. 


The  Petulant  Press 

Hard  news  you  coidd  shout  in  9()-|X)int  Gothic  was  hard  to  come 
by  on  President  Kennedy’s  mission  to  Euro}>e  and  there  were 
some  1,800  news  guys  and  gals  there  to  get  nothing  much  for  their 
efforts.  This  made  it  understanilable  why  the  |x;evish  bulldog  of 
Fleet  Street,  Randolph  Churchill,  blustered  out  of  a  low-level  news 
conference  in  Paris  ]>roclaiming  he  was  “bort*d”  with  it  all.  .Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  must  have  wanted  to  follow  him  but  they’re  too  coti- 
scientious.  It  was  difficult,  at  the  time,  to  excuse  the  waspish  newshcn 
who  stung  Jackie  Kennedy  with  a  question  whether  it  was  “forbiilden” 
for  her  to  buy  a  French  dress  for  Caroline.  The  AP  said  the  First 
Lady  replietl  “a  bit  testily” — “No,  it’s  not  forbidden.  I  just  don’t 
have  time.”  But  even  that  )x;tulant  moment  could  be  attributed  to 
the  impatience  of  reporters  who  were  merely  trying  to  justify  juicy 
exjjense  accounts  with  spicy  headlines. 


Southern  View 

Tn  three  articles,  the  first  of  which  is  in  this  issue.  Bob  Warner  of 
E&P’s  staff  will  report  his  interviews  with  editors,  rejxtrters  and 
photographers  of  newspai>ers  in  the  racial  trouble-s|X)ts,  He  went  to 
Birmingham,  Montgomery  and  Jackson  to  ask;  Is  it  any  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cover  race  stories — violent  or  otherwise — than  it  is  to  cover 
equally  troublesome  news  of  crime,  disaster,  labor  strife?  What  he 
was  told  aiwl  what  he  saw  tvill  be  related  with  strict  neutrality.  He 
went  neither  as  a  participant  nor  as  a  crusader.  He  was  a  reporter. 
The  reader  can  make  his  own  analysis. 


Think  not  that  I  ant  came  to  ilettrof  , 
the  late,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  no*  come  | 
to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil. — Matthew,  .5;  17.  : 
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I  was  startled  and  even  shocked  by  the 
account  (May  20)  headed  “Columnist 
I  Gloomy  About  Journalism.”  This  purports 
to  report  what  I  said  in  Portland.  Maine, 
^  I  to  a  reporter  for  the  Portland  Evening 
A  i  Express.  This  is  unfortunately  a  gross  dis¬ 
tortion  of  what  I  did  try  to  say. 

First.  1  said  that  I  should  advise  no  one 
to  go  into  newspaper  reporting  unless  he 
come  ^as  pret)ared  to  put  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
( ranee  preparation,  hard  work  and  rigorous 
dedication  into  it.  It  was  not  an  easy 
choice  to  make  and  the  quick  money  was 
not  there.  It  was  in  fact  the  hard  choice 
and  the  hope  was  that  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  would  attract  the  kind  of  dedi¬ 
cated  and  intelligent  young  men  who  could 
raise  the  level  as  it  must  be  raised  with 
new  competition  from  electronic  media. 

Second.  1  said  that  while  there  were 
publishers  who  were  increasingly  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  news  columns,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  rising  costs  and  the  new  com- 
j  petition,  there  were  others  who  saw  the 
need  to  set  higher  standards  and  maintain 
the  great  traditions  of  the  past.  It  was 
here,  as  I  saw  it.  that  the  hope  of  the 
future  in  our  business  lies. 

Third.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that 
I  the  newspaper  of  today  would  be  with  us 
25  or  30  years  from  now.  It  would  be  a 
different  kind  of  newspaper  accepting  a 
much  greater  responsibility  for  giving  the 
reader  the  meaning  of  the  news  rather 
than  merely  the  “who  killed  john”  imme¬ 
diate  aspect  of  it. 

May  1  add  a  personal  note.  I  have  had 
an  exceptional  opportunity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  while  I  am  not  always 
p.|  1^1  ■  sure  that  I  have  risen  to  that  opportunity 
am  nevertheless  deeply  grateful  for  it. 
I  -.iSl  would  be  the  last  to  pronounce  an  arbi¬ 
trary  epitaph  on  a  great  institution.  As 
reporters  we  must  all  bring  far  greater 
I  Toww)  awareness  and  understanding  to  our  tasks. 
Y.  -4  Marquis  W.  Childs 

Paris.  France. 
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CORRECTING  REPORT 


Mid-Wwi  story  (April  29)  headlined  Fate 

Advertif  Eraud  Report  Refutes  Chi  Profs  contains 
isontstiw  inacniracifs. 

1-4898.  1.  You  repeat  your  report  of  Feb.  18 

that.  “Three  University  of  Chic2igo  pro- 
Bldq.  *  lessors  had  released  an  earlier  report  on 
the  same  subject,  concluding  that  vote 
Paeifc  charges  were  ‘baseless  and  unsub- 
tantiated’  as  reported  by  Chicago  news- 
id  1-79501  papers.” 

We  did  not  say  this  at  all.  I  quote  from 
"ur  report  what  we  did  say.  Thus :  “On  the 
basis  of  this  analysis  (of  evidence  put 
forward  by  the  Republican  party  and  the 
(hicago  newspapers),  we  conclude  that 
the  charges  that  wholesale  election  fraud 
"as  perpetrated  in  Chicago  were  baseless 
land  unsubstantiated.”  This  is  a  markedly 
pond«*i|different  statement  from  that  which  you 
make. 

2.  Mr.  Wexler’s  report  and  even  more 
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sentatives  on  the  day  his  report  was  re¬ 
leased  actually  supports  our  statement.  He 
declared  the  irregularities  to  be  “minimal” 
and  refused  to  accept  the  word  “fraud” 
when  fed  to  him  by  a  reporter  on  TV. 

3.  I  told  the  assembled  representatives 
of  the  news  media  in  Chicago  on  Friday. 
Feb.  10,  that  the  “assistance”  we  had  had 
from  Earl  Bush,  Mayor  Daley’s  public  re¬ 
lations  adviser  in  providing  some  of  the 
information,  was  strictly  a  loan  of  l.(XX) 
clippings,  as  my  file  was  incomplete,  and 
some  official  figures  that  we  did  not  have 
at  hand,  and  the  address  of  a  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  who  claimed  she  had 
l)een  improperly  deprived  of  her  vote — we 
needed  the  address  to  which  she  referred. 
None  of  the  newspapers  published  this 
explanation. 

4.  If  the  Chicago  newspapers  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  report  (not  the  news  clippings 
analysis)  it  would  have  cost  them  a  couple 
of  closely  printed  columns,  but  it  would 
have  saved  many  misunderstandings  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  personal  in¬ 
sults  by  two  of  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
Instead,  all  of  the  newspapers  merely  gave 
summaries;  and  one  of  these,  at  least, 
garbled  the  summary  so  as  to  make  it 
not  only  incomprehensible  but  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  three  professors  were 
blind.  One  newspaper  wilfully  put  out  our 
light. 

Prof.  Herman  Finer 

Chicago. 
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Ever  since  the  first  British  correspond¬ 
ent  docked  at  New  York,  cast  his  eyes 
about  in  horror,  and  began  typing  furi¬ 
ously,  one  thing  has  been  painfully  ap¬ 
parent: 

The  greatest  service  British  (and  Aus¬ 
tralian)  newspaper  publishers  could  per¬ 
form  in  the  dual  interests  of  better  jour¬ 
nalism  and  more  enlightened  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  would  be  to 
require  their  New  York  and  Washington- 
based  reporters  to  spend  at  least  six 
months  a  year  in  the  American  South, 
Midwest,  and  Far  West. 

This  might  have  prevented  a  few  of  the 
misconceptions  of  David  English’s  article 
comparing  American  newspapers  with 
their  Fleet  Street  counterparts.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
lish  makes  a  few  valid  points,  but  if  he 
were  more  widely  traveled  in  American 
journalism,  he  would  never  write,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  that  the  larger  the  .American  city, 
the  greater  the  prestige  of  its  newspapers. 
It  is  fairly  elementary  knowledge  that, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  most  prestige  here — judged 
from  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held 
by  government  and  journalistic  leaders 
— are  not  published  in  the  country’s  four 
or  five  largest  cities. 

.Although  he  does  not  say  so.  I  suspect 
Mr,  English  gained  his  impressions  of 
the  appearance  and  general  performance 
of  American  newspapers  from  the  three 
New  York  evening  dailies.  If  so,  he  has 
only  his  expense  account  to  blame.  Get 
out  and  look  around,  sir;  the  so-called 
hinterlands  boast  far  better  locally- 
oriented  newspapers  in  terms  of  writing, 
editing,  and  layout  than  New  A’ork  has 
had  for  30  years. 

Richard  Trimble 

Wilton.  Conn. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


"YOU  ARE  SO  MENTIONED!" 
Canfield,  Newark  (N.J.)  News 


Short  Takes 

The  two-headed  youngster  and  his 
mother  hugged  and  cried  as  they  saw 
each  other  in  the  police  station  for  the 
first  time  in  six  years.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express. 

• 

“Before  I  could  get  back  in  the  ring 
the  fight  was  over.  I  think  I  might  have 
hit  his  left  foot  and  stumbled.”  Nieder 
weighed  216,  Wiley  1989.  —  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

• 

Before  that,  he  was  so  close  to  the 
Suez  crisis  that  he  was  interred  for  a 
month  by  the  Egyptians.  — Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

• 

Lake  View  Ave.  has  been  named  as 
one  of  26  Vassar  College  sophomores  to 
carry  the  1961  daisy  chain  and  take 
part  in  commencement  festivities.  — 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

• 

This  is  a  blood  condition  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  excess  of  write  corpuscles. 
—  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Before  reviewing  the  year's  trading  activities 
it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  formally  to 
the  Board  Mr.  J.  S.  Nener,  for  eight  years 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  F. 
Ryder,  joint  managing  director  of  the  Kelly- 
lliffe  Group.  Mr.  C.  B.  de  Launay  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Rogers  have  resigned  from  your  Board  on 
joining  the  Daily  Mirror  Board. 

The  Sunday  Pictorial  trading  profit  is  less 
than  last  year.  As  forecast  in  my  previous 
statement,  the  cost  of  producing  bigger 
papers  and  an  enlarged  publicity  appropria¬ 
tion  made  inroads  into  profits  and  has 
resulted  in  lower  operating  margins.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  common  with  other  Sunday 
newspapers,  a  price  rise  was  forced  upon  us 
in  January— although  too  late  to  affect 
significantly  the  year's  trading  results. 

Investment  Income 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  investment 
income  has  led  to  a  total  profit  before  taxation 
of  £1,693,272,  only  £112,651  below  last  year's 
record  level.  Whilst  £71,395  came  from  a 
special  second  interim  paid  by  A.  E.  Reed  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  and  this  sum  should  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  in  advance  of  next  year's  income, 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  increase  in 
investment  income  is  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  of  value  to  record  that  the  aggregate 
earnings  before  taxation  applicable  to  your 
company's  interest  in  the  companies  that 
constitute  your  trade  investments,  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  last  published  accounts  of  these 
companies,  were  almost  twice  the  £1,114,021 
dividends  received  as  shown  in  the  accounts 
before  you.  You  will  realise  that  this  provides 
a  very  healthy  backing  to  investment  income 
and  that  it  offers  additional  cover  for  the 
dividend  your  Board  proposes  to  be  paid  on 
the  Company's  Ordinary  stock. 

It  is  with  this  factor  in  mind  that  your 
Board  recommends  the  payment  of  a  final 
Ordinary  dividend  of  17^%,  making  27y%  for 
the  year,  an  increase  on  last  year  of  2^%. 

Circulation  fluctuations 

Circulation  has  fluctuated  sharply  in  the  year 
under  review— mainly  because  of  the  closure 


of  two  Sunday  papers.  Although  these 
closures  brought  a  great  influx  of  new  readers 
to  the  Sunday  Pictorial  I  was  saddened  by  the 
disappearance  of  two  old  and  respected 
competitors.  As  a  result  of  the  price  increase 
we  have  naturally  suffered  some  loss  of  sales 
but  most  of  these  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
very  considerable  gains  in  the  preceding 
months. 

Amongst  a  number  of  staff  changes  made 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  L.  A.  Lee  Howard, 
who  has  very  ably  edited  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
for  two  years,  became  editor  of  the  Daily 
Mirror.  The  editorial  chair  of  the  Sunday 
Pictorial  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Payne,  a  journalist  of  many  years'  experience. 

Outstanding  events 

The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.,  in  whose 
much-publicized  affairs  your  Company  has  a 
substantial  and  close  interest,  had  a  most 
important  and  eventful  year.  Circulation  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  newspaper  is  high,  advertisement 
revenues  are  buoyant,  and  the  price  increase 
of  the  current  year  will  safeguard  the  level  of 
its  trading  profit. 

Outstanding  during  the  year  were  the  events 
leading  to  the  acquisition  by  The  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  Ltd.  of  the  share  capital  of 
Odhams  Press  Ltd.  The  Daily  Mirror  Group 
thus  becomes  the  most  powerful  publishing 
house  in  the  world  with  control  of  some  220 
British  and  overseas  newspapers,  magazines 
and  trade  and  technical  journals. 

This  historic  event  in  publishing  has  rightly 
attracted  intense  public  interest.  There  has 
been  much  talk  of  monopoly.  The  second 
Royal  Commission  in  14  years  has  been  set 
up  to  investigate  the  Press.  I  welcome  the 
enquiry. 

The  Daily  Mirror  Group  has  always  con¬ 
ducted  its  affairs  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity 
and  has  nothing  to  hide.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  facts. 

Periodical  publications 

There  are  3,800  general  and  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  magazines  in  these  islands,  of  which 
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some  2,000  or  so  are  commercial  in  the  sens* 
that  they  compete  for  advertising.  The  Daily 
Mirror  Group  publishes  a  fraction  over  200 
British  magazines  or  about  10%  of  the  total. 
This  is  not  a  monopoly. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  specialized  sectors 
of  the  market  it  has  most  of  the.  magazines 
that  matter.  It  has  about  three-fifths  of  the 
total  woman's  magazine  market.  The  more 
important  agricultural  and  motoring  journals, 
to  name  two  groups  in  the  technical  field,  are 
run  in  vigorous  opposition  by  a  number  of 
Mirror  Group  subsidiaries. 
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The  new  grouping 

This  has  led  to  the  charge  that  the  new 
grouping  will  result  in  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  many  periodicals.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Most  markets  need  more  than 
one  publication  and,  provided  revenues  from 
advertisements  and  sales  are  sufficient,  all 
can  flourish  under  the  spur  of  competition. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  magazine  business 
that  publications  are  closed  down  and  new 
ones  launched  fairly  frequently.  As  an 
example,  in  the  last  three  years  266  general 
periodicals  have  ceased  publication  while  2S7 
new  titles  have  appeared  in  the  Newspaper 
Press  Directory.  Over  the  same  period  143 
trade  and  technical  journals  have  died  but 
273  new  titles  were  born. 

In  the  Daily  Mirror  company's  case  there 
may  be  some  pruning  here  and  there  wherea 
market  is  over-supplied.  But  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  close  down  any  but  a  tiny 
proportion  of  this  impressive  group  of 
publications. 
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Concentration  of  ownership 

It  is  claimed  by  some  to  whom  bigness  is 
distasteful  and  success  morally  dangerous 
that  there  is  something  sinister  in  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership.  They  know  little  of 
publishing  under  present  day  conditions. 

Production  costs  are  so  high  that  the 
spread  of  administrative  charges  and  thi 
maximum  use  of  printing  machinery  is 
essential.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  mors 
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^y|Pictorial  Newspapers  Limited 


A  year  of  challenge  and  change 
Developments  in  periodical  publishing 


Statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers  Limited  6th  June. 


Qgjiy  than  one  publication  of  distinguished  lineage 
gy  200  saved  from  extinction  by  incorpora* 

( total.  *'®'’  a  group. 

Charges  of  monopoly  are  nothing  new  in 
Fleet  Street.  While  the  Daily  Mirror  Group 
azines  prohably  surpasses  any  previous  periodical 
gf  I  publishing  company  in  size,  the  concentration 
more  newspaper  ownership  is  slight  compared 
jrnals  I  empires  of  the  nineteen- 

>ld.  are  twenties. 

ijjgy  In  1923  my  uncle,  the  first  Lord  Rothermere, 
owned  14  newspapers  with  a  substantial 
interest  in  3  more  out  of  a  total  of  158.  By  1929 
the  Berry  Group  controlled  an  even  larger 
number  of  26  daily  and  Sunday  papers  out  of 
e  new  ^49  |p  contrast  the  Daily  Mirror  with  the 
issacre  Sunday  Pictorial  publishes  eight  daily  and 
further  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
re  than  gf  a  {g^al  gf  139^ 


etition.  I  Immense  influence 
jsiness  .  Viewing  the  scene  from  the  point  of  view  of 
nd  new  circulation,  however,  the  two  dailies,  the 
As  an  Daily  Mirror  and  Daily  Herald,  account  for 
eral  38%  of  the  total  sales  of  the  national  dailies, 
2S7  while  the  national  Sundays,  the  Sunday 
rspaper  Pictorial  and  The  People,  have  between  them 
iod  143 1  over  40%  of  the  national  Sunday  circulation, 
led  but  I  These  are  large  figures,  and  carry  with  them 

i  immense  influence,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
without  precedent.  The  Times,  for  example, 
where  a  >  occupied  a  much  more  dominating  position 
;  in  his  I  amongst  the  newspaper  reading  public  of  a 
:  a  tiny  j  century  or  so  ago  when  its  circulation  was 
oup  ol  j  four  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other 
London  papers  added  together. 

Although  there  have  been  greater  concen- 
^  trations  of  newspapers  before  I  would  not 

mess  is  'e  imply  that  all  is  perfect  in  the  industry 
naerous  Nobody  who  has  spent  his  life,  as  I 

concen-  ''®®P'®g  newspapers  alive,  can  regard 
little  of  ®l°sure  of  five  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
ons  P*P®fs  in  one  year  with  anything  but  dismay, 
that  ths  of  the  factors  leading  up  to  these 

and  ths  '*osures,  such  as  low  productivity  and  the 
inery  i»  **”*^*00^  advertisers  to  favour  the  big 
hat  mors  *'*^''ons,  will  benefit  from  the  public  airing 
‘  a  Royal  Commission  will  provide. 


I  would  like  to  see  also,  at  some  future  date, 
an  examination  of  the  unpredictable  operation 
of  the  law  of  libel  which  tends  to  be  weighted 
against  the  Press  so  that  it  operates  to  the 
restriction  of  public  information. 

Associated  companies 

I  will  turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  some  of  our 
associated  companies,  where  we  operate  in 
partnership  with  the  Daily  Mirror. 

Reveille  Newspapers  Ltd.  shows  a  further 
increase  in  profit  and  its  lively  newspaper  has 
maintained  without  difficulty  its  pre-eminent 
position  in  its  market.  Your  company  has 
received  a  further  dividend  from  this  source 
during  the  year. 

Of  our  Scottish  newspapers,  the  Daily 
Record  again  confirmed  its  popularity  as 
Scotland's  fastest-growing  newspaper  with 
an  average  circulation  increase  of  over  30,000 
copies  daily.  The  current  sale  is  over  500,000 
and  local  advertisers  are  shrewdly  taking 
advantage  of  this  upward  trend.  The  Sunday 
Mail,  in  an  ever-keener  competitive  market, 
more  than  maintained  its  circulation  of  600,000 
copies  a  week. 

Overseas  newspapers 

Further  afield,  in  the  newly-emergent  countries 
of  West  Africa,  our  newspapers  have  had  a 
further  successful  year  with  a  15%  increase 
in  profit.  The  name  of  the  parent  company  was 
changed  during  the  year  to  Overseas 
Newspapers  Ltd.  to  embrace  the  widening 
range  of  that  group's  interests.  An  important 
development  was  the  entry  into  new  markets 
in  British  Guiana  with  the  purchase  of  the 
two  leading  newspapers  there— the  Guiana 
Graphic  and  the  Sunday  Graphic.  Both  these 
papers  have  considerable  profit  potential  and 
in  due  course  will  provide  a  sound  foothold 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Pulp  and  paper  industry 

In  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture 
the  interest  we  had  in  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Mills  Ltd.  was  exchanged  for  shares  of 
Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co.  Ltd.  (the  Reed  Paper 


Group).  As  a  result  your  company  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Daily  Mirror  has  substantially 
increased  its  shareholding  in  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  groups  in  this  important  industry.  Reed 
is  well  established  to  meet  the  growing 
opportunities  in  the  international  paper  and 
packaging  markets.  Indeed,  the  Reed  Paper 
Group  has  emerged  as  a  world-wide  partner¬ 
ship  producing  pulp,  paper,  board  and 
packaging  in  the  four  main  trading  areas  of 
the  world. 

Television  interests 

A  further  part  of  our  investment  income  is 
derived  from  the  important  stake  we  have  in 
Associated  Television  Ltd.  ATV's  revenues 
from  advertising  have  increased  during  the 
year  and  the  company  is  expanding  both  at 
home  and  overseas.  Expenditure  on  television 
advertising  in  Britain  reached  a  new  peak  in 
1960  of  £77  million,  an  advance  of  nearly 
one-third  on  the  £58  million  spent  on  this 
medium  in  1959.  In  his  budget  of  April  this 
year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saw  fit 
to  impose  a  tax  of  10%  on  television  advertise¬ 
ments.  While  it  is  too  early  to  make  forecasts 
about  the  year  ahead  the  profits  of  ATV's 
financial  year  ended  30  April  are  not  affected 
by  it.  In  any  event,  ATV's  central  position  in 
this  highly  profitable  industry  is  well  secured 
and  the  future  is  bright. 

The  current  year 

Looking  ahead  for  a  moment  at  the  Sunday 
Pictorial's  prospects  for  the  current  year,  it 
appears  likely  that  investment  income  will  be 
slightly  below  that  for  the  year  under  review 
and  trading  profit  somewhat  higher. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
personnel,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  whose 
efforts  have  contributed  to  the  results  before 
you.  They  have  had  a  busy  period,  culminating 
with  the  move  into  the  Daily  Mirror's  splendid 
new  building  in  Holborn  Circus  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year.  Its  modern  and  colourful 
appearance  makes  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  liveliest  newspaper  in  the  Sunday  market 
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Meres  ;i  new  volume  that  belongs  in  your 
lihrarw  It’s  just  off  the  press,  to  give  von  fast 
answers  to  all  kinds  of  (jnestions  about  last 
Year’s  events  and  the  people  involved  in  them. 

It’s  a  big  \'ohnne.  There  are  1,135  pages, 
8'j  X  11,  printed  on  rag  paper  and  attrac- 
tivelv  bound  in  library  buckram.  Like  its 
predecessors,  the  1960  Annual  Volume  of 
The  New  York  Times  Index  offers  you  a  fast¬ 
reading  outline  and  summary  of  the  news 
reported  in  The  Times  throughont  the  entire 
year. 

The  de\'elopments  in  each  field  are  recorded 
in  chronological  order,  under  thousands  of 
topical  headings.  And  each  news  reference 
tells  you  what  issue  of  The  Times  the  story 
appeared  in.  Even  the  page  and  column  num¬ 
bers  are  gi\  cn. 

Of  course,  vou  can  use  The  Index  in  locating 
stories  published  in  your  own  newspaper,  in 
other  newspapers,  and  in  the  news  magazines. 
The  dated  news  references  give  you  needed 
clues. 

You  can  order  the  1960  Annual  Volume  sepa- 
rateb  at  a  price  of  S60,  or  with  a  full  year’s 
subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  Index  for 
onlv  S95.  The  twice-a-month  issues  alone  are 
860  a  vear,  so  the  combination  price  offers 
a  825  saving. 

If  your  librarv  has  no  file  of  The  New  York 
Times  Index,  why  not  get  one  started  while 
the  1960  Annual  Volume  is  still  av'ailable?  As 
the  demand  for  it  may  soon  use  up  the  supply, 
we  suggest  you  send  your  order  in  promptly. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  W est  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Supervisors  Told  Not  to  Waver 
In  Job  of  Saving  Newspapers 


Chicago 

“Bettor  the  loss  of  a  job  than 
the  loss  of  a  newspaper,”  dele- 
frates  to  the  ANPA/Research 
Institute’s  Production  Managre- 
ment  Conference  here  this  week 
I  re  told  in  a  frank  appeal  by  an 
[industry  spokesmen  for  firm, 
jtouffh  relations  with  unions  on 
tnew  methods  and  machines. 

In  a  presentation  rarely  made 

iat  the  annual  conventions  of 
newspaper  production  execu¬ 
tives,  Donald  McVay,  executive 
(dietary  of  the  Publishers’ 
^Association  of  New  York  City, 
■’advistHi: 

“Let  us  have  no  timid 
approach  to  labor  relations,  nor 
laiiy  timid  approach  toward  any 


pr^xesses  which  promise  better 
production.  Let  us  see  what  can 
V  done  with  machines  and  me- 
clianics,  and  resolve  to  apply 
blew  methods  and  new  machines 
khere  they  can  be  used  to  the 
pidvantage  of  our  newspapers.” 

f  Rrsistance  May  Be  ^'orth  It 

I  .Addressing  the  convention 
^roup  as  mainly  supervisory 
[pi  rsonnel,  .Mr.  McVay  said  they 
::  ay  be  surprised  at  the  unions’ 
.lUitude  toward  resistance  to 
ew  machines.  “But  if  there  is 
isislancc,”  he  said,  “is  it  not 
pvorth  it?” 

There  has  to  be  a  beginning, 
Mr.  McVay  went  on,  of  this 
toirohlem  or  efficient  production 
never  Ire  solved. 

[■  “Do  not,”  he  urged,  “suit  your 
tiiKhwl,  and  your  machines,  to 
ingrained  obstinance  of  any 
tiriion  representative  to  whom 
jirogress  may  mean  only  a  loss 
jobs.  Do  not  yield  to  the 
Irifluf-nct*  of  reluctance  and  fear 
aliat  underlies  the  opposition  to 
■r.i  w  and  improved  methods.  Do 
n  it  sacrifice  the  advantage  of 
w  methods  to  the  fictitious 
t  .nrern  for  jobs  of  men. 

“An  enlightened,  uninhibited 
'•u'proach  to  production  prob- 
j  riis,  come  what  may  in  the 
■slior  scene,  will  not  only  speed 
|tlie  progress  of  our  industry,  it 
in  the  long  run  improve 
W'ur  labor  relations.” 


Mr.  McVay  concluded  by 
saying  jurisdictional  conflict 
between  the  unions  may  be 
invited,  but  union  pressure  to 
overman  the  machines  must  be 
fought. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  McVay’s 
talk  keynoted  the  three-day 
discussion  of  better  ways  to 
produce  newspapers.  The  old 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
where  mention  of  union  prob¬ 
lems  was  taboo,  gave  way  to  the 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  now  under  the  aeg^is  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Supervisor  in  Key  Role 

Mr.  McVay,  who  handles  labor 
relations  with  13  unions  whose 
members  are  employed  on  New 
York  City’s  newspapers,  stressed 
the  role  that  the  supervisor  in 
the  production  shops  should  play 
— that  of  a  management  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  a  union  agent. 

“The  union,”  he  said,  “cannot 
run  our  business  unless  we  allow 
it.  If  we  do  allow  the  union  to 
run  our  business,  the  union  will 


not  be  dedicated  to  making  the 
business  successful.  The  union 
is  dedicated  to  satisfying  the 
wants  and  the  needs  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  these  oftentimes 
have  no  relationship  whatever 
to  what  it  takes  to  keep  a 
business  going.” 

The  union,  he  said,  acts  as  a 
check  on  the  unbridled  exercise 
of  management  authority. 

“If  you  are  going  to  act  as 
Production  Supervisors,”  Mr. 
McVay  urged,  “you  must  not 
forget  that  you  are  management, 
and  you  must  not  fail  to  protect 
the  right  which  is  yours  to  run 
the  business.  You  must  not 
pollute  your  thinking  with 
the  idea  of  being  the  great 
go-between,  and  intermediary, 
between  the  objectives  of  man¬ 
agement  and  the  objectives  of 
labor.  However  strong  your 
sympathies  may  be  for  the 
ambitions  of  employees  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  fruits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  if  any,  your  first  obligation 
is  to  run  the  business  so  that 
there  can  be  some  fruits.” 

Right  to  Initiate  .Action 

The  supervisors  were  advised 
also  to  leave  the  functions  of 
demand  and  grievance  to  the 
union  and  to  know  the  letter  of 
the  contract  so  they  would  not 
forfeit  management  rights.  They 


BACKGROUND  for  the  Production  Management  Conference  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  June  3  issue  of  E&P,  sought  eagerly  by  a  trio  from  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times:  Gordon  Meeker,  A.  J.  Reiss, 
and  Thomas  Cooper. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  June  10,  1961 


MAILROOM  superintendents  at 
ANPA  Production  Management 
Conference  listen  to  talk  on  auto¬ 
mation:  Bill  Cordes,  left,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Bob  Simon- 
ton,  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News¬ 
papers. 

must  not  look  in  the  contract  for 
the  right  to  initiate  action,  Mr. 
McVay  declared.  This  right,  he 
explained,  is  inherent  unless  it 
has  been  bargained  away. 

The  speaker  warned  that  some 
unions  take  the  position  manage¬ 
ment  has  no  rights  except  those 
given  in  the  contracts.  This 
attitude  must  be  fought  in  arbi¬ 
tration  every  time  it  comes  up, 
he  said. 

“No  progress  has  ever  been 
made  the  easy,  peaceful  way,” 
Mr.  McVay  asserted  in  the  wind¬ 
up  of  his  talk  on  production 
efficiency. 

Need  for  Profits 

Harold  Grumhaus,  Chicago 
Tribune  business  manager, 
plunged  into  the  subject  of 
mechanical  costs,  in  his  address 
of  welcome  in  behalf  of 
Chicago’s  dailies,  when  he  said: 

“Maybe  we  should  place  less 
emphasis  on  costs  and  more  on 
the  need  for  profits  . .  .  Actually, 
the  future  strength  and  import¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  go  hand  in 
hand  with  our  ability  to  produce 
newspapers  efficiently  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  at  a  reasonable  profit.  We 
must  operate  our  newspapers 
efficiently  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
newspapers  healthy — and  we 
must  keep  our  newspapers  if 
our  country  is  going  to  remain 
healthy.” 

Mr.  Grumhaus  noted  that  two 
industries  whose  employees  have 
failetl  to  recognize  the  problems 
confronting  their  employers  are 
publishing  and  construction.  He 
{Continued  on  page  82) 


Conference  reports  and  technical 
papers  will  be  found  in  this  issue  on 
pages  60  through  68. 
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"It's  coming  and  I  know  it's  coming  but  there's 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it.  ...  I  just  hope  when 
it  happens  it  won't  be  too  bad." 


JAMES  WARE:  "It  this  trouble  keeps  up  the  law 
ot  averages  is  going  to  run  out  on  me  and  every¬ 
one  covering  the  story." 


REPORTING  RACIAL  S  I'RIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH 


‘Camera  Is  Red  Flag  to  Mob’ 


M.  Stanley,  e<li-  railway  strikes,  terrible  vio-  “But  I  don’t  know  why  thosf' 
nery’s  Alabamu  lence,  blowing  up  of  trestles,  boys  —  reporters  and  i)hotogra 
been  editor  of  all  sorts  of  things.  I’ve  had  my  phers  —  got  into  the  kind  o: 
ers  for  50  years,  life  threatened  and  everything  situations  they  did  in  Birming- 
riots,  mine  and  else.  ham  and  Montgomery.  I  don’t 

think  that’s  the  way  to  cover  a 
story  —  to  go  up  there  and  get 
knocked  out;  getting  into  unj 
necessary  trouble.”  j 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


“Covering  the  racial  story  in 
the  South  is  basically  different 
from  every  other  story,”  said 
John  Emmerich,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McComb  (Miss.) 
Enterprise-Journal.  “The  size 
of  it  is  tremendous.  Other  stories 
are  more  limited  each  time  in 
scope.  This  is  a  continuing  story. 
After  all,  the  whole  business 
started  150  years  ago.  It’s  just 
so  much  bigger  than  any  other 
story  and  more  widespread.  It  is 
almost  unique.  It  involves  every¬ 
one.” 


Juumulism  Ourstiun^ 

These  are  Southern  ncwspan 
per  editors  speaking  in  answer 
to  these  questions: 

What  is  newspapering  like  is 
the  South  today? 

Is  it  anymore  difficult  to  cove: 
race  stories  and  incidents  —  vkr 
lent  or  otherwise  —  than  it  i; 
to  cover  equally  troublesom 
stories  in  such  areas  as  crime 
disasters  and  labor  strife? 

If  integrationists  continue  t 
unleash  a  Southern-wide  streaii 
of  “freedom-riding,”  sit-in  dem 
onstrations  and  other  move 
ments,  do  Southern  newsmen  ei 
pect  more  violence  against  re 
porters  and  photographers  sue 
as  occurred  in  Birmingham  aa 
Montgomery? 

What  is  the  reaction  of  Soutk 
to  threatening  le* 


photo 
arour 
the  E 
ery  j 
staff 
ningl 
I  got  tl 


“I  think  we  do  a  fine  job  cov¬ 
ering  race  stories  in  the  South,” 
said  Grover  Hall  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser.  “We  don’t  bury  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  back  pages  as  many 
Northern  newspapers  do.  We 
play  them  right  up  there  on  the 
front  page.  .  .  .  We’ve  got  good 
reporters.  They’ve  got  the  fire¬ 
ball  instinct.  We’ve  got  some 
damn  fine  young  reporters  and 
they  write  awfully  well.  We 
confer  much  more  on  state  poli¬ 
tics  than  we  do  on  race  stories. 
We  confer  on  the  race  situation 
much  less,  surprisingly  little.  I’d 
say.” 


em  newsmen 

and  telephone  calls  rest 
ing  from  stories  and  editori 
they  have  written  or  pictu 

,  .  ,  they  have  taken? 

hat  I  can  or  cant  '  , 

It  we  still  have  a  To  get  the  answers  to  tft 

EiP.)  questions  this  reporter  j® 
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“I  don’t  think  this  race  story 
is  any  more  difficult  to  cover 
than  any  other  troublesome 


MONTGOMERY,  I960 — A  threatened  demonstration  against  segregated 
eating  facilities  brought  this  reaction.  For  taking  this  picture,  Charles 
Moore,  chief  photographer  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal,  received  many  telephone  threats. 


BIRMINGHAM,  1961 — A  few  seconds  after  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
photographer  Tom  Langston  took  this  picture,  the  mob  turned  on  him 
and  with  a  howl  of,  "Get  that  cameraman!"  it  beat  him  and  left  him 


neyed  South  and  spoke  to  edi¬ 
tors,  news  executives,  reporters 
and  photoffraphers  in  Georgia, 
lere's  '  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
when  sippi.  They  have  many  ideas 
atout  the  subject,  which  culmi¬ 
nate  not  in  a  portrait  of  a  proto¬ 
type,  mythical  Southern  news- 
1  man  but  in  a  patternless  variety 
» of  thoughts  and  emotions  ex- 
'  hibited  by  newspapermen  who 
j  provide  their  individual  answers 
to  a  complex  set  of  problems. 

ly  thof-1  SittinK  Duck* 

'kin^°  On  one  point,  however,  most 
lirming  Southern  newsmen  ai?ree:  On 
j  the  extreme  end  of  the  race 
cover  1  —  when  violence  breaks 

and  news  photoprrapher 

nto  uri  ‘®  ^  sitting  duck  for  the  full 
fury  of  the  mob.  Reporters  get 
their  share  of  rough  treatment 
—  some  of  them  were  beaten  up 
r  in  the  recent  riots  —  but  in  the 
ncwspal  words  of  Mr.  Hall,  “The  pho- 
aiiswf"  tographer’s  camera  is  a  red  flag 
to  the  mob.  Some  of  those  hood- 
like  i"  went  after  cameramen  be¬ 
fore  they  went  for  the  Freedom 
;  Riders.” 

to  lotti  ^  number  of  reporters  and 
photographers  were  pushed 
or  lieaten  up  in  Iwth 
ubleso®  ti,g  Birmingham  and  Montgom- 
is  crim*  ery  incidents.  Tom  Langston, 
trife.  ;  staff  photographer  for  the  Bir- 
rvtinue  Pnst-Herald,  probably 

le  .strea-^lgot  the  worst  of  it. 
t-in  den  ? 

T  mO'.!  That  (ameraman!' 

.’smene^  Langston  was  waiting  in  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Terminal  in 
*  It  Birmingham  when  the  second 
?ham  of  two  buses  carrying  freedom- 
riders  pulled  into  the  terminal 
of  Soutk  on  May  14.  The  first  bus  was 
eningl^  attacked  by  a  mob  of  hoodlums 
11s  resoli  during  a  stopover  at  Anniston 
editori*!  and  never  reached  Birmingham. 
r  pictsr*  After  terrorizing  its  passengers, 
the  mob  burned  the  bus. 
s  to  t!i«=  .  When  the  second  bus  reached 
■ter  destination,  James  Peck  of 
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the  Congress  On  Racial  Equal¬ 
ity,  and  four  Negroes,  disem¬ 
barked  and  headed  for  the  white 
waiting  room.  Peck  started  down 
a  narrow,  dark  passage  way 
leading  into  the  waiting  room 
when  he  was  jumped  by  a  mob. 
Peck  went  down  quickly.  Soon 
there  was  only  a  section  of  one 
of  his  legs  remaining  to  view 
as  fists  flew,  legs  kicked  and 
hands  tore  at  him.  A  young, 
slim  member  of  the  mob  raised 
high  in  the  air  what  appeared 
to  be  a  short  length  of  iron  pipe 
or  a  rubber  hose.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  Tom  Langston’s  flashgun 
impped. 

One  of  the  mob  wheeled 


around  and  shouted,  “Get  that 
cameraman!”  In  a  matter  of 
seconds,  Lanston  was  engulfed 
by  the  hoodlums.  His  Rolleiflex 
camera  was  smashed.  Fists  flew 
into  his  face  breaking  several 
teeth  and  he  was  repeatedly 
kicked  in  the  ribs.  A  petty  thief 
in  the  mob  reached  for  the 
35mm  camera  hanging  from  a 
leather  strap  slung  about  Lang¬ 
ston’s  neck.  The  thief  nearly 
■strangled  the  photographer  be¬ 
fore  he  -successfully  appropri¬ 
ated  the  camera  and  ran  off 
with  it. 

Picture  for  Identification 

A  Post-Herald  reporter  later 
found  the  semi-conscious  pho- 


LAURENS  PIERCE:  "Someone  slugged  me  in  the  lip.  ...  I  reached 
in  back  of  my  belt  where  I  had  stuck  the  pan  handle  of  my  camera 
and  squared  off  at  my  attackers.  They  backed  off." 
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tographer  and  his  smashed  cam¬ 
era  in  a  back  alley.  The  reporter 
brought  the  camera  back  to  the 
Herald  where  it  was  opened  in 
the  darkroom  and  the  film 
found  to  be  intact.  The  Herald 
front-paged  the  picture  in  a 
five-column  cut  and  followed  up 
the  next  day  with  individual 
blow-ups  of  the  faces  of  eight 
members  of  the  mob.  A  head¬ 
line  over  the  mug  shots  asked: 
“Do  You  Know  Any  Of  These 
Men?”  Three  or  four  of  the 
hoodlums  who  attacked  Peck  and 
Langston  were  arrested  as  the 
result  of  this  use  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  dearly-paid-for  pic¬ 
ture. 

Langston,  a  34-year-old  na¬ 
tive  of  Bibb  County  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  eight  years  ago.  A  fel¬ 
low  worker  describes  him  as  “a 
sensitive  man,  even  delicate,” 
who  has  won  several  prizes  for 
his  photography. 

After  taking  his  picture  and 
beating,  Langston  has  tried  to 
remain  out  of  sight.  His  wife 
is  pregnant  and  terrified  by  her 
husband’s  job  now.  Langston 
himself  has  received  threaten¬ 
ing  telephone  calls  from  people 
who  were  infuriated  by  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  riot.  He  was  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  appear  at  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  hearing  at  which  the 
government  sought  to  have  a 
Federal  judge  issue  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  Klan  groups  and 
Montgomery  and  Birmingham 
police  officials  in  connection  with 
bus  station  integration. 

Along  with  other  newrsmen, 
Langston  testified  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  but  in  an  effort  to  escape 
his  constantly  jangling  tele¬ 
phone  for  many  days  he  kept 
moving  about  the  Birmingham 
area,  staying  at  the  homes  of 
various  friends. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Asian-African  Press 
Aid  on  IPI’s  Agenda 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Tel  Aviv  been  closed  by  the  government, 

The  tenth  assembly  of  the  submitted  a  brief  contending  it 
International  Press  Institute  was  less  cowardly  to  continue 
with  170  memliers  in  attendance  publishing  and  stay  in  the  fight 
here  May  30- June  2  devoteil  its  than  to  fold  up  and  wait  for 
attention  to  the  problems  and  developments, 
needs  of  the  press  in  the  The  board  considered  “all  the 
underdevelopeil  nations  of  Asia  circumstances”  and  said  it 
and  Africa.  This  led  to  a  “condemns  the  action  of  the 
discussion  of  the  need  for  a  more  Indonesian  government  in 
liberal  IPI  policy  toward  imposing  this  declaration  on 
prospective  new  memliers  in  editors  who  are  thereby  forced 
these  countries  who  believe  in  to  support  the  government; 
and  fight  for  press  freedom  but  and  it  continues  to  deplore 
who  are  restricted  in  practice  by  Mr.  Anwor’s  decision  to  sign 
their  governments.  the  declaration.  ...  It  is 

Up  to  now  IPI  membership  gravely  concerned  at  the  present 
has  been  granted  only  to  those  worsening  of  the  situation 
who  believe  in  a  free  press  and  revealed  by  the  new  bill 
who  have  been  able  to  practice  published  this  week  to  impose 
it.  A  resolution  presented  to  the  complete  state  supervision  of  the 
assembly  by  three  former  IPI  press.” 
chairmen  asked  IPI  to  recognize 

“its  duty  to  assist  editors  Election  of  Dir«‘ctors 

and  journali.sts  in  their  fight  gevellon  Brown,  Providence 

for  freedom  of  expression  ^  j^.^rnal-Bulletin,  who  is 

irrespective  of  the  difficulties  head  of  the  U.S.  Committee,  was 
imposed  on  them  by  the  ^ 

governments  under  which  they 

may  he  working.  It  askeil  Je  ^ho  did  not  stand  for  re-election. 

Executive  Board  to  examine  the  ^elso  Cabrera,  Manila 
present  statutes  “m  the  light  of  chronicle,  was  elected  to  succeevl 
changing  conditions  ’  and  to  p  p; 

present  proposals  for  changes  to  resigned, 

meet  these  conditions  to  the  IPI  ^  , 

assembly  in  Paris  next  Mav.  . ,,  editor  of  the 

.\llied  Newspapers  of  Nigeria, 

Suspension  Ended  was  elected  to  succeed  Morris  assembly  would  not  have  met 

AlthouB-h  the  resolution  was  ®*'0'^Phton  of  the  Cape  Town  there,  according  to  Mr.  Tyerman. 
wifh^  1  v"t  Vr,,,.,  who  has  left  that  paper.  The  censorship  is  a  milltar,- 

provoked  a  discussion  which  IPI  T.  C.  Bray,  Brisbane  (Aus-  one  and  is  imposed  on  out- 
officers  internreted  as  indicatiner  tralia)  Courier-Mail,  succeeds  going  news  dispatches.  The 


TECHNIQUE  OF  INTERVIEWING  wa$  one  of  the  items  on  the  agM 
at  the  second  annual  seminar  of  the  Press  Institute  of  Canada  L 
week  at  London,  Ont.  In  the  group  pictured  here,  Raymond  Dan 
(second  from  loft),  Ottawa  bureau  chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  fii 
himself  being  interviewed  after  one  session  by  David  Carter  of  \ 
Sautt  Ste.  Marie  Star,  Fred  Chafe  of  Canadian  Press,  and  Gem 
McBurnie  of  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard. 


Charles  Lynch  (second  from  left)  of  Southern  News  Services  is  inf 
viewed  by  Ken  Bambrick  of  the  London  Free  Press,  Richard  Taylor 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  and  Barrie  Williams  of  the  HamiH 
Spectator. 


/ 


The  Day  That  Carry  Back's  Crown  Slipped  at  Belmont 


OTHERS  IN  THE  PRESS  BOX,  overlookinq  the  spectator's  box  where 

I  former  President  Eisenhower  and  Mamie  watched  the  day's  thrilling 
program,  were:  From  left  to  right — Hugh  Brown  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  John  Chandler  of  Associated  Press,  Nelson  Fisher  of  the  San 


Diego  (Ca  lif.)  Union,  and  "Doc"  Greene  of  the  Detroit  News  who  is 
telling  Dave  Condon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  there  hasn't  been  a 
Triple  Crown  horse  since  Citation  did  it  in  1948. 


iLow  Fare  for  Newsmen 
Raises  Political  Issue 
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By  Pat  Munroe 

Washington 
The  matter  of  the  “bargain” 
rate  of  $1,‘200  given  40  reporters 
for  a  round-the-world  trip  with 
Vice  President  Johnson  last 
month  is  working  its  way  into 
the  political  ring. 

Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 

I  Los  Angeles  Republican,  has 
I'oised  the  c|uestion  in  a  letter  to 
I  the  State  Department. 

I  “The  cost  seems  to  be  a  rather 
reasonable  fee,”  he  said.  “If 


they  are  going  to  do  it  (subsidize 
trips  by  newsmen)  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  then  they  should 
put  it  out  in  the  open  so  every¬ 
body  can  see  it.” 

The  reporters  with  Mr.  John¬ 
son  traveled  in  an  87-passenger 
jet  which  had  been  chartered 
from  Pan-American  Airways  at 
a  reported  cost  of  some  $225- 
$250,000. 

However,  there  were  often  as 
many  as  30  vacant  seats  and  the 


cost  per  capita  of  the  plane  thus 
would  come  out  to  $4,500. 

As  one  newsman  who  made 
the  trip  puts  it: 

“Lyndon  wanted  coverage  of 
his  trip  and  he  got  it.  When  the 
State  Department  first  called  me 
they  talked  in  terms  of  $2,000  or 
more  for  plane  fare.  Then  they 
came  back  with  the  $1,200  figure 
and  my  boss  said  okay.” 

Ask^  if  the  Department  plans 
to  boost  the  price  tag  in  view  of 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  plane. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Carl  Rowan  said: 

“If  we  gave  them  (reporters) 
a  price  of  $1,200  we  can’t  very 
well  double  it  on  them  now.” 

State  Department  officers  also 


point  out  that  it  was  “a  lucky 
thing”  to  have  had  the  Pan-Am 
charter  plane  along  on  the  trip. 
When  the  smaller  MATS  jet 
carrying  the  Johnson  party  had 
trouble  on  Wake  Island,  all 
hands  jammed  into  the  Pan-Am 
plane  and  made  it  to  Saigon. 

The  political  rub  is  that  it  is  a 
departure  in  practice  to  have 
Uncle  Sam  lift  the  major  part  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  newsmen 
on  a  privately-chartered  air¬ 
plane  (as  opposed  to  travel  on 
government-owned  vehicles).  As 
Congressman  Lipscomb  says: 

“It  cost  a  whole  lot  more  than 
$1,200  for  the  newsmen  who 
accompanied  Vice  President 
Nixon  to  Russia  in  ’59.” 
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AgencyMarks 
35  Years  on 


S-H  Account 


1 


This  month  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  marks 
the  35th  anniversary’  of  its  re¬ 
lationship  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  an  account  the  late 
Phil  Lennen  brought  into  the 
agency  in  1926,  two  years  after 
its  founding. 

Over  the  years,  institutional 
advertising  for  the  19-newspaper 
S-H  organization  has  generally 
been  based  on  the  public  ser\’ice 
accomplishments  of  its  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  35-year  period,  ads  have 
ranged  from  four-color  spreads 
(illustrated  by  many  top  artists 
of  the  20’3,  including  James 
Montgomery  Flagg  and  Dean 
Cornwell)  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  the  New  Yorker,  Time 
and  Colliers,  to  black  and  white 
newspaper  ads  in  S-H  and  other 
papers. 

Schedules  have  also  included 
trade  publications,  and  the  back 
cover  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  carried  a  S-H  ad  virtually 
every  week  for  more  than  30 
years. 

The  agency  hit  on  its  time- 
proven  “public  service”  approach 
for  S-H  advertising  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  client-agency 
relationship. 

Both  the  theme  and  the  ac¬ 
count  were  acquired,  thanks  to 
a  $2.75  volume  of  S-H  stories 
discovered  by  Phil  Lennen — who 
knew  little  of  the  S-H  back¬ 
ground  or  lore — the  day  after 
he  had  been  invited  to  compete 
for  the  account.  The  book, 
“Forty  Years  of  Newspaper- 
dom,”  by  Milton  McRae,  a  long¬ 
time  associate  of  E.  W.  Scripps, 
gave  Mr.  Lennen  enough  back¬ 
ground  material  to  write  copy 
for  five  ads  within  his  two-day 
deadline. 

The  ads  won  the  account  for 
the  agency,  and  not  until  years 
later  did  Phil  Lennen  tell  Roy 
W.  Howard  how  he  had  gone  to 
Brentanos,  found  McRae’s  book, 
and  was  able  to  come  up  with 
that  first  campaign  so  quickly. 

Paraphrasing  the  S-H  slogan, 
“Give  Light  and  the  People  Will 
Find  Their  Own  Way,”  Mr. 
Lennen  recalled,  “You  see,  Roy, 
the  McRae  book  gave  us  the 
light — and  we  found  our  own 
way.” 


Pressmen  Off  P 
Picket  Lines  ^ 
At  Portland  H 
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SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


A  memorable  ad 


Gannett  Foundation 
Backs  Educational  TV 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  has  pledged 
$25,000  to  educational  televisioH 
in  Rochester.  The  gift  will  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  selected,  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  as  an  exclusively  edu¬ 
cational  facility,  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  set  up  to  run  it. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  was 
set  up  by  the  late  Frank  E. 
Gannett  in  1935  to  insure  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  Gannett 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations.  It  owns  most  of  the 
Class  A  common  stock  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.  The  foundation’s 
income  is  distributed  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions 
in  the  communities  where  the 
Gannett  Company  operates. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  foundation  at  last 
week’s  meeting. 


Ends  63-Year  Service 


Seattle,  Wash. 

With  a  service  record  of  63 
years,  Percy  Jefferson  retired 
June  1  from  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Seattle  Times.  He  will  be 
78  on  June  20.  He  was  the  first 
employee  hired  by  the  late  Col. 
Alden  J.  Blethen  after  he 
founded  the  Times  on  Aug.  10, 
1896.  From  office  boy  at  $2.50  a 
week  he  moved  into  the  ad 
department  and  stayed  there. 


Saturday  Combo 


10c  in  Vermont 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press  has 
increased  its  price  from  7c  to 
10c  marking  the  first  Vermont 
daily  to  set  its  rate  beyond  the 
seven-cent  figure. 


P0RTI.AND,  Ore. 

Strike  benefits  for  members  of 
the  pressmen’s  union,  jobless  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  start 
of  a  strike  against  the  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal,  will  cease 
June  10. 

Anthony  J.  De  Andrade,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  international 
union’s  board  of  directors  indi¬ 
cated  the  end  of  strike  benefits 
would  be  “in  the  best  interests 
of  those  inv’olved.” 

The  pressmen,  with  members 
of  the  typographical,  mailers, 
and  photoengravers  unions  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
refused  to  cross  picket  lines  set 
up  Nov.  10,  1959,  by  Local  48  of 
the  stereotypers’  union,  engaged 
in  a  contract  dispute  with  the 
two  newspapers.  The  pressmen 
quit  picketing  on  June  3. 

Some  pressmen  since  have 
been  employed  by  the  labor- 
backed  Portland  Reporter.  At 
first  they  were  paid  strike  bene¬ 
fits  for  their  work.  The  union 
reportedly  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Reporter,  although 
neither  party  has  disclosed  the 
wage  scale  established. 

Robert  J.  Webb,  publisher  of 
the  Reporter,  said  other  crafts 
soon  will  begin  drawing  regular 
wages,  presumably  full  union 
scale. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  last  month  refused 
to  examine  the  dispute  between 
the  pressmen  and  the  two  struck 
papers  and  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  whose  conciliation  efforts 
are  at  a  .standstill. 

The  Oregonian  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  have  continued  publication 
w’ith  non-union  personnel. 


Sheriff  Bars  Photos 
Of  Convict  in  Conrt 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven  Newspapers  are 
combining  the  Saturday  editions 
of  the  morning  Journal-Courier 
and  afternoon  Register,  effective 
June  10,  the  paper  to  be 
delivered  by  7  a.m.  Editorial 
stress  will  be  on  weekend  activ¬ 
ity  within  the  papers’  32-town 
coverage  region. 


Stanley  T.  Black,  left,  resigning  « 
Pawtucket  Times  general  manage 
and  treasurer,  extends  congratula¬ 
tions  to  his  successor,  Chester  M. 
Spooner,  business  manager  sinca 
1944. 


Black  Resigns, 
Spooner  Named 
To  GM  Position 


Pawtucket,  R  1. 1 
Stanley  T.  Black,  generiif 
manager  of  the  Pawtuekal 
Times  for  31  years,  is  resigning  | 
that  post,  effective  July  1.  Hr 
will  be  succeeded  by  Chester 
M.  Spooner,  business  manag:er. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  Ralph  MacA.  Ingersoll,  vice 
president  and  managing  diree 
tor,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  New  England  News-  pj^ 
papers,  Inc.,  the  owner.  jy.-^ 

Mr.  Black  has  accepted  thr  ,  J 
post  of  associate  managing  di- 


rector  of  NEN. 


Mr.  Black  is  also  resigning  asi 


treasurer  and  a  director  of  thel 


Times.  Mr.  Spooner  also  willf 
assume  the  treasurer  duties.  I  „ 


Mr.  Black,  whose  grandfa-l 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Press  photographers  at  Coun¬ 
ty  Court  were  in  a  huff  over  an 
order  by  Sheriff  Sarto  C.  Major 
that  no  more  pictures  would  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  court¬ 


room. 

The  order  came  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  which  a  convicted 
car  thief,  was  to  appeal  the 
court  decision  of  nine  years  ago. 

Sheriff  Major  said  he  was 
refusing  photographers  admis¬ 
sion  because  of  an  incident  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  when  a  defend¬ 
ant  struck  one  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  incident  occurred  in 
the  hallway  outside  the  court- 


ther,  David  O.  Black,  was  the 
paper’s  second  owner,  actually 
assumed  the  general  manager  ^ 
duties  in  1928,  but  was  officially 
appointed  in  1930  upon  the  Toe 
death  of  his  father,  Charles  0.  Feiffe 
A  son,  Rodman  R.,  fourth  '^rs. 
generation  of  the  family  to  tmc, 
serve  on  the  Times,  is  a  mem-  ^‘ing 
ber  of  the  paper’s  administra-  'ro|)t- 
tive  staff.  [ 

Mr.  Spooner  joined  the  paper, 
as  a  mechanic  in  1923,  and  laterl  fhi 
became  mechanical  superintend-ferook 
ent.  He  has  been  business  man-fclex  a 
ager  since  1944.  jiack 

Jlaims 
[he  or 

2  Books  to  Come  ' 

San  FRANCiscA-as  tl 
Robert  Eunson,  bureau  chiefleer  w 


Associated  Press  at  San  Fr 


received  an  honorar)!  jjg 


doctor  of  letters  degree  frtffl  n  Ja, 
Arizona  State  College,  frt®  ab  to 
which  he  was  graduated  25  yean  lefore 
ago.  The  award  was  for  his  AF  s.sistc 
correspondency  in  World  Warli  he  S] 
and  in  Korea.  Mr.  Eunson  «  rhich 
expanding  his  literary  efforts  ,as  ir 
with  two  books  under  contract 
to  add  to  the  two  now  published- 
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Feiffer  —  Cartoonist  With  a  Point  of  View 


II,  vic^^ 

;  dim-j  liy  Kick  Fri<‘4lmun 

3ard  of  I 

i  News- 1  pj^.p  y^.jj,.5,  ^pQ  —  ij,  OctolHT, 
1956  —  a  broke,  27-year-old  car- 
•  stepiMHl  out  of  his  Lower 

fing  gjjj,  New  York  flat,  and 

Aulktcl  across  town  to  the  V'(7- 
Voice,  a  Greenwich  Village 
f  ^"'p  wspaper.  They  had  never  seen 
Iso  wil.l  j.  (jP  iHjfore. 


“It  xinist  ste|)|)ed  out  of  his  Lower 
“^'Kast  Side  New  York  flat,  and 


^  nt  wspaper.  They  had  never  seen 
L  s''^'  him  iHjfore. 

>Tandfa-  offered  to  work  free  of 
was  the  '  arMtc ,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
•ictually  ""  Ftly’s  first  anniversary,  .Jules 
‘  Feiffer’s  first  cartoon  appeared 

^  I.  the  Village  Voice, 
the  Today,  five  years  later,  Jules 
es  O.y  differ  is  in  some  50  newspa- 
fourthi"’"'*.  appears  in  Playboy  maga- 
mily  tefifi*'.  and  has  the  reputation  of 
a  mem  ivinK  one  of  the  hottest  cartoon 
ninistra-l''’"P<‘rties  in  the  country. 


he  paper 
ind  later 
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Writer's  Market 

This  past  week,  sitting  in  his 
Irooklyn  Heights  converted  du- 
ilex  apartment,  Feiffer  reflected 
lack  on  that  October  day.  He 
laims  the  Village  Voice  was 
he  only  market  then  available 
Tor  writers  and  artist  to  ex- 
iress  how  they  truly  felt.”  It 
fas  the  turning  point  in  a  ca- 
eer  which  couldn’t  go  anyw’here 
ut  up. 

He  had  come  out  of  the  Army 
^  January  of  1953  without  a 
ab  to  which  he  could  return, 
lefore  he  was  drafted,  he  had 
ssisted  Will  Eisner,  creator  of 
Sjnrit,  an  adventure  strip 
fhich  disappeared  while  Feiffer 
'as  in  uniform. 

For  a  year  after  his  dis- 
barge,  he  lived  on  his  G.I.  un- 

^DITOR  at  PUBLISHER 


employment  checks,  did  some 
free-lance  art  work,  and  pro¬ 
duced  Munro,  the  cartoon  story 
of  a  four-year  old  lx)y  who  was 
drafted  into  the  Army.  “1  had 
decided  that  a  daily  and  Sunday 
strip  was  no  way  of  making  a 
living  for  somelx)dy  with  a  point 
of  view,”  he  recalls,  “so  I  tried 
writing  a  children’s  lKX)k  —  as 
total  escape.” 

He  adds  that  there  were  few 
things  he  hated  more  than  the 
Army.  “It  w’as  the  only  time  I 
came  face  to  face  with  Fascism. 
But  satire  is  ineffective  if  you 
show  bitterness.  Munro  was  in¬ 
nocent  as  all  hell  —  still  the  im¬ 
pact  was  there.” 

Munro  was  the  type  of  art 
he  wanted  to  produce  and  it  led 
the  way  to  other  satirical  car¬ 
toon  stories,  none  of  which  sold. 
“Publishers  were  verv'  nice  but 
they  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  my  stuff,”  he  recalls.  “They 
would  say  ‘fine’  and  ‘we  love  it’ 
but  they  wouldn’t  publish  it.  My 
name  wasn’t  James  Thurber. 
First  I  had  to  become  famous  — 
to  be  seen.  I  needed  a  reg^ular 
audience  of  opinion  makers.” 

Four  months  after  his  car¬ 
toons  began  appearing  in  the 
Voice,  Feiffer  was  approached 
by  publishers.  “They  told  me 
that  what  I  was  doing  in  the 
Voice  was  nice  but  they  wanted 
me  to  tone  my  content  down  in 
order  for  them  to  publish  it.  I 
told  them  what  I  am  is  the  con¬ 
tent.” 

for  June  10,  1961 


He  insiste<l  on  complete 
charge  of  what  went  into  his 
ix)oks  and  kept  faith  the  right 
publisher  would  come  along. 
McGraw-Hill  did.  In  April,  1958, 
they  published  his  first  book. 
Sick,  Sick,  Sick,  and  hoped  it 
would  hit  15,000  copies.  It  shot 
past  the  150,(MK)  mark  and  is 
still  selling. 

I^ndun  f killing 

Sick,  Sick,  Sick  openecl  the 
doors.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  liegan  appearing  monthly  in 
Playboy.  In  September,  he  went 
into  his  first  daily  newspaper, 
the  London  (Eng.)  Ohseri'cr. 

In  September,  1959,  Feiffer 
went  to  London  to  do  some  spe¬ 
cial  election  cartoons  for  the 
Observer.  “I  was  treated  like  a 
movie  star,”  he  relates.  “Here 
in  the  United  States  if  some¬ 
body  is  on  one  newspaper  he 
gets  little  coverage  in  the  other 
newspapers.  Over  there,  when 
I  arrived,  I  was  interview'ed  by 
all  the  newspapers.” 

He  had  been  told  that  Milton 
Caniff  (Steve  Canyon)  was  the 
only  American  cartoonist  who 
had  ever  enjoyed  a  large  popu¬ 
larity  in  England,  but  Feiffer’s 
brand  of  humor  caught  on  there. 
They  kept  insisting  he  was  Brit¬ 
ish  and  not  American.  (He  was 
bom  and  raised  in  the  Bronx.) 

His  second  book.  Passion ella 
and  Other  Stories,  came  out  in 
1959,  and  sold  over  50,000  copies. 
One  of  the  “other  stories”  was 
Munro,  finally  in  print  five  years 
after  it  was  written.  His  third 


book,  the  Lxylainers,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1960. 

Meanwhile,  Feiffer’s  Village 
Voice  cartoons  were  appearing 
in  various  other  media.  One  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  was 
on  a  monk  doing  a  book  review 
of  the  Bible.  Hundreds  of  church 
publications  and  the  YMCA  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  reprint 
and  distribute  it. 

Then  he  was  approached  by 
a  large  syndicate  which  he 
jirefers  to  leave  nameless.  They 
wanted  him  to  do  a  four-panel, 
five-day-a-week  cartoon.  “They 
told  me  it  would  be  easy  once 
I  got  u.sed  to  it.  And  I  told  them 
that  if  I  did  it  five  days  a  week 
1  would  get  to  hate  the  thing.  I 
said  I  had  enough  trouble  think¬ 
ing  up  one  idea  a  week.” 

At  the  time  he  thought  no 
syndicate  would  take  him  on  his 
own  terms. 

When  Feiffer  was  approached 
by  Robert  Hall  of  Hall  syndicate 
he  told  him  all  of  his  doubts. 
“He  said  that  if  I  was  so  worried 
I  could  write  my  own  contract 
—  which  I  did.  Hall  barely  read 
it.  And  they’ve  been  terrific  ever 
since.” 

Syndication  by  Hall  started 
in  April,  1959.  Although  Feiffer 
assaults  everything  from  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Nixon  and  the  American 
Legion  to  segregationists  and 
pseudo-liberals,  his  cartoons 
found  a  place  in  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  political  shades  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Feiffer  also  appears  in  col- 
(Continned  on  page  79) 
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HERE  THE  SENTINEL  STANDS 


Centralia,  Center  of  the  U.S.A 


Visitors  to  the  Sentinel  build¬ 
ing  who  are  not  aware  Southern 
Illinois  is  fondly  called  “Egypt" 
by  its  residents,  are  amazed  at 
the  authentic  Egyptian  terra 
cotta  tiles  and  murals  in  the 
front  office.  Nativ’es,  however, 
know  that  Centralia  is  known 
as  the  “Gateway  to  Egypt”  and 
that  the  lower  30  counties  of 
Illinois  contain  towns  with  such 
Egyptian  names  as  Cairo,  Kar- 
nak,  Thebes  and  Joppa.  Also, 
tradition  has  it  that  settlers  in 
northern  Illinois  came  to  .south¬ 
ern  Illinois  for  food  during  a 
time  of  famine,  just  as  the 
children  of  Israel  went  to  Egypt 
for  sustenance. 

“And  don’t  call  it  ‘Little 
Egy'pt’,”  Mr.  Joy  (juickly  warns. 
“Little  Egypt  was  a  belly  dancer 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  1893  and  had  nothing  ' 
to  do  with  our  land  of  milk  and 
honey.” 

Special  Jargon 

Railroad  terminology  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  stock  in  trade  of 
reporters  for  the  Sentinel.  The 
town  was  founded  by  the  Illinois 
Central  in  1853  to  house  its' 
repair  shops  and  the  car  shops! 
are  still  its  biggest  industry.! 
Then  came  the  coal  mines,  with 
their  distinctive  vocabulary, 
followed  in  the  1930’s  by  the  oil 
drilling  crews  from  the  south¬ 
west  who  opened  up  the  fabulous 
Illinois  Basin  and  introduced 
still  another  brand  of  speech. 

Further  complicating  life  for 
the  newsroom  has  been  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  Centralia  overlapping 
two  counties  which,  according  to 
the  Illinois  Constitution,  ban 
any  type  of  municipal  court- 
even  a  police  magistrate.  Thus 
all  court  actions  have  to  be 
sought  out  among  Justices  of 
the  Peace  or  county  seat  courts, 
each  more  than  a  dozen  miles 
away. 

More  Complications 

To  further  complicate  report¬ 
ing  are  the  existance  of  two 
incorporated  communities  ad¬ 
jacent  to  and  contiguous  with 
Centralia — Wamac  and  Central 
City.  School  board  and  city 


By  C.  A.  Frazer 

Managing  Editor,  Onlralia  Sentinel 


Centralia,  Ill. 

“I’ve  always  tried  to  keep  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  community 
through  plant  expansion  but  I 
don’t  know  just  where  to  jump 
now  that  we  are  the  center  of 
population  for  the  United 
States.” 

Verne  E.  Joy,  for  55  years 
publisher  of  the  Centralia  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel,  returned  from  a 
Florida  vacation  to  find  his 
town  suddenly  hoisted  to  a 
nationwide  prominence.  The 
migrations  of  some  179  million 
people,  plus  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  had  caused 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  offi¬ 
cials  to  plot  that  mythical  popu¬ 
lation  balance  point  a  scant  six 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  city 
limits. 

Swarmed  the  Farm 

When  a  local  surveyor  took  the 
coordinates  furnished  by  census 
bureau  statisticians  and  plotted 
them  on  an  ancient  geodetic 
survey  map,  no  one  wanted  to 
wait  for  the  government  sur¬ 
veyors  and  their  concrete  obe¬ 
lisk.  They  swarmed  the  farm  of 
a  third  generation  German  im¬ 
migrant  farmer,  Fred  Klei- 
boeker,  to  take  pictures  of  stakes 
being  driven  in  the  barnyard, 
representing  the  “center.” 

It  was  just  one  more  big  event 
however  in  the  98-year  life  of 
this  Southern  Illinois  community 
newspaper  which  was  born  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  (1863)  as  a 
rooting,  tooting  Republican 
weekly  and  became  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  1884,  one  of  the  first  in 
Southern  Illinois.  Four  years 
later  it  was  sold  to  Thomas  L. 
Joy,  father  of  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  begin  a  73-year  unin¬ 
terrupted  span  with  the  Joy 
name  in  the  masthead.  The  Joy 
tradition  will  continue,  because 
a  grandson,  William  Joy,  now 
is  associate  publisher  and  there 
is  a  great-grandson  just  learn¬ 
ing  to  walk. 

One  Jump  Ahead 

The  Joy  family  has  always 
tried  to  keep  one  jump  ahead  of 
the  community’s  newspaper 
needs  and  has  a  number  of  pro¬ 
duction  firsts  for  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  outside  of  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area  to  its  credit 
— first  Linotype  in  1907,  first 
web  perfecting  press  in  1909, 
first  tubular  rotary  press  in 
1920,  first  full  Associated  Press 
leased  wire  in  1925,  first  Gem- 
metal  engraving  plant  and  first 
installation  of  Teletypesetter 
equipment  in  1934. 
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CENTRALIA  Is  now  the  virtual  center  of  United  States  population.  New 
York  Times  map  shows  how  the  center  has  moved  westward  in  100  years. 
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Gas  Dealers’  ‘Pix’ 
Aid  Brand  Identity 


R(tcKFORi).  III. 
Research  of  [letroleum  mar¬ 
keters  has  long  revealed  that 
the  consumer  is  relatively  unim- 
pres.se<l  by  product  claims  of  in¬ 
dividual  gasoline  brands.  But  the 
driver  does  recognize  differences 
in  the  “people”  and  .sendee  as- 
|)ects  of  gasoline  sendee  .sta¬ 
tions. 

Local  loyalty  to  individual 
gasoline  stations  and  locations 
is  relatively  .stronger  than  to  in¬ 
dividual  brands  —  excepting  for 
longer  trips  when  brand  credit 
cards  take  effect. 

New  'Brand'  Approach 

Beginning  in  March  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  “brand”  approach  to 
gasoline  advertising  began  run¬ 
ning  in  northem  Illinois,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Smith  Oil  Servdees, 
here.  This  company  ojierates  or 
supplies  .‘125  service  stations  in 
Northem  Illinois.  Eastern  Iowa, 
and  Southern  Wisconsin  —  is 
distributor  of  Gulf  gasoline  for 
that  area. 

Smith’s  agency,  Howard  H. 
Monk  &  .Associates,  Inc.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  i-ecommended  that  each 
Gulf-Smith  newspaper  a  d  v  e  r  - 
tisement  directly  tie-in  with  a 
ser\dce  station  operator  and  his 
specific  location.  Three  stations 
1  ,  are  featured  each  week,  each  in 
rnff  tn  800-line  insertion  (see 
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picture  of  the  operator. 
Gulf  logotype  are  linked 
.  I  together,  as  “An  Unbeatable 
'  t  Trio.”  This  device  is  also  used 
^  ^  sign-off  in  supporting  TV 
driliui*!  newscasts  and  film  series. 

The  agency  feels  that  the  in- 
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(an  unbeatable  trio) 


The  program  presents  a  com- 


since  it  calls  for  an  individual 


ces  of'  of  each  operator,  in 

courts,  cases  partners,  plus  in¬ 
miles  i  station  location  data 

r  and  illustration  in  each  adver- 
j  tisement.  The  agency  and  client 
,  I  decided  that  the  high  art  and 
I  material  expense  was  justified 
report- 1  in  giving  each  advertisement  in¬ 
dividual,  pointed  interest.  Sev¬ 
eral  formats  w-ere  developed,  and 
one  of  high  distinctiveness  se¬ 
lected,  to  be  used  with  absolute 
uniformity  for  all  insertions. 


Tic  Trio  Together 

At  the  bottom  of  each  adver- 
h  tisement  the  Smith  logotype,  a 


dividual  sendee  station  operator 
“is”  largely  the  Gulf  and  Smith 
that  the  consumer  primarily 
identifies  himself  with,  and  that 
the  program  successfully  accom¬ 
plishes  the  tie-in  of  all  three. 

Last  week.  Smith  completed 
brand  identification  research  on 
the  program,  comparing  it  with 
a  full-page,  high-linage  series 
being  run  by  another  leading 
national  gasoline  brand,  and  an¬ 
other  somewhat  smaller  series 
being  run  in  the  area  by  an¬ 
other  brand.  This  research  did 
not  attempt  to  compare  elabor¬ 
ateness  of  copy  message,  since 
there  was  necessarily  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  in  copy  length 
between  the  programs. 

High  Identity  Noted 

The  research,  however,  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  Gulf-Smith  for¬ 
mat  has  created  four  times  as 
much  identity,  in  visual  free  as- 
.sociation  research  (with  brand 
names  masked  out),  as  each  of 
the  competitive  programs. 

Supporting  Smith  promotions 
include  a  “Golf  with  Gulf”  plan, 
offering  a  $1.25  “famous  name” 
golf  ball  for  50c  w-ith  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  each  eight  gallons  of 
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gasoline.  The  initial  stock  of 
balls,  lightly  imprinted  with  the 
Gulf  and  Smith  names,  was  sold 
out  the  first  week,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  will  continue  indefinitely. 

.A  blimp  w'ill  l)e  use<l  for  sky 
promotion  this  summer,  a  “.safe- 
driver”  award  for  teen-age  cus¬ 
tomers  will  begin  in  September, 
and  deluxe  five-day  .Mississippi 
river  trips  are  planne<i  on  the 
Smith-owned  river  barges  as 
contest  awards  this  summer.  .All 
will  t)e  promoted  in  area  news¬ 
paper  space. 

• 

3  Gannett  Dailies 
.Aeeept  Liquor  A<ls 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timea, 
the  Binffhnmton  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Press,  and  the 
Catnden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
all  members  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  now  accept  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising,  according 
to  Paul  Miller,  president. 

The  Camden  daily  tradition¬ 
ally  had  carried  such  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  policy  was 
continued  after  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  acquired  it  Sept.  1, 
1959. 

Explaining  the  policy  change, 
Mr.  Miller  said  it  was  author¬ 
ized  at  Hartford  and  Bingham¬ 
ton  to  “remove  our  newspapers 
there  from  a  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage.” 

The  14  other  Gannett  new's- 
papers  were  not  affected. 


.McCall’s  Drops  Ban 
On  Lifjuor  Acl  Copy 

Effective  with  its  August  is¬ 
sue,  McCall's  magazine  is  re¬ 
vising  its  traditional  policy  in 
regard  to  advertising  of  liquor 
and  henceforth  will  accept  liquor 
advertising. 

An  announcement  noted  that 
“McCall’s  readers  have  accepted 
with  satisfaction  the  appearance 
in  the  magazine  of  wine  and  beer 
advertising,  and  then  the  use  of 
liquor  in  editorial  food  recipes.” 

Meanwhile,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  McCall’s  fiercest  competitors 
in  the  women’s  magazine  field, 
will  continue  not  accepting  liquor 
advertising. 

• 

Joins  ‘This  Week’ 

Thomas  E.  Dosen  has  joined 
This  IFcc4:’.<!  New  York  sales 
staff  as  a  member  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  newly-formed  Grocery 
Products  Advertising  Group. 


I  AD-lines 

%  By  Roller!  B.  Meinlyre 


When  you  look  into  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  na¬ 
tional-local  rate  differential  you 
l>egin  to  realize  what  a  courage¬ 
ous  step  the  If'iltnington  (Del. I 
Sews-journal  t(K)k  last  week  in 
equalizing  national  and  local 
rates. 

*  *  * 

The  prevalent  differential  on 
other  newspapers  developed  over 
a  numl»er  of  years  and  for  a  num- 
l»er  of  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  publishers  had 
to  deduct  agency  commissions 
from  national  advertising  but  not 
from  retail.  So,  as  the  agency 
system  evolved,  there  was  an 
urge  for  a  differential.  Then.  too. 
the  amount  of  the  differential  was 
influenced  by  development  of  the 
special  newspajier  representative 
system. 

Another  reason  for  the  na¬ 
tional-local  rate  differential  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  publishers 
have  probably  been  subjected  to 
greater  influence  in  rate  setting 
from  retailers  than  from  national 
advertisers,  the  former  having 
l)een  on  the  spot  to  bargain;  to 
bring  pressure  on  publishers 
either  to  lower  rates  i»r  to  resist 
increases.  In  a  nut  shell,  it  has 
l)een  easier  for  publishers  to  hike 
national  rates  than  retail  rates. 

*  *  * 

Once  established,  the  national- 
local  differential  has  understand¬ 
ably  been  tough  to  dislodge.  Cut¬ 
ting  back  national  rates  has  al¬ 
ways  involved  the  danger  of  re¬ 
tailer  pressure  for  similar  reduc¬ 
tion.  and  where  a  few  papers  over 
the  years  have  tried  dropping  the 
differential,  it  hasn't  paid  off  in 
terms  of  increased  national  lin¬ 
age. 

Back  in  1936.  for  example,  the 
St.  Louis  papers  practically 
eliminated  the  differential  by  de¬ 
creasing  national  and  upping 
local  rates.  They  dropped  the 
idea,  however,  when  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  failed  to  increase  linage 
to  any  great  degree. 

The  old  devil  differential  has 
l)een  a  continuing  source  of  re¬ 
sentment  among  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  a  key  target  for  a  cru¬ 
sade  that  has  kept  newspapers 
on  the  defensive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  custo¬ 
mer  relations  and  good  sales 
strategy  the  Wilmington  News- 
Journal  has  acted  wisely  in  equal¬ 
izing  the  national-local  rate  dif¬ 
ferential.  But  only  the  final  lin¬ 
age  tabulations  for  1%1  can  tell 
for  sure. 
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NEWSPAPER  VS.  TV  COLOR 

NCA  Re-Appraises 
Media  Cost  Factors 


Newspaper  Color  Advertising, 
Inc.  feels  that  the  following 
criteria  must  also  be  included  in 
media  cost  efficiency  measure¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
distributing  messages:  1)  Cost 
of  selling  product;  2)  Co.st  of 
reaching  houiot;  and  3)  IHtftri- 
hution.  of  message  premuirc. 

Television,  the  study  notes,  is 
the  medium  which  has  en¬ 
trenched  the  cost  per  M  standard 
of  evaluation  through  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  by  agencies 
and  advertisers  of  Nielsen  audi¬ 
ence  measurement  figures. 

TV  is  the  major  advertising 
medium  which  benefits  most 
from  such  a  standard.  Admit¬ 
tedly  no  research  exists  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  other  medium  with 
the  exception  of  radio  can  com¬ 
pare  with  TV  efficiency  as 
measured  in  cost  per  M 
messages. 

Higher  Ilian  TV 

Nielsen  does 


not  measure 
newspaper  color  but  NCA  is 
aware  that  newspaper  color 
“cost  per  M”  on  any  reasonable 
basis  of  comparison  is  higher 
than  TV  as  currently  reported 
by  Nielsen  in  terms  of  favorable 
rating  levels.  The  study  exam¬ 
ines  both  TV  and  newspaper 
color  in  terms  of  overall  media 
efficiency,  using  a  specific  brand 
situation  that  is  fairly  typical 
of  many  brands  whose  major  or 
total  expenditure  is  in  the  TV 
medium.  NCA  used  Nielsen  data 
insofar  as  it  is  applicable  to  TV 
in  order  to  establish  a  base  for 
consideration  of  how  newspaper 
color  can  fill  in  important  effi¬ 
ciency  measurement  gaps  in¬ 
herent  in  the  cost  per  M 
yardstick,  and  shows  how  news¬ 
paper  color  could  contribute  to 
substantial  improvement  of  the 
brand’s  media  structure  and  as 
a  consequence,  increase  sales 
opportunity  with  no  increase  in 
advertising  cost. 

The  basic  function  of  media, 
the  study  continues,  is  to  de¬ 
liver  advertising  impressions  to 
as  many  people  as  possible  with¬ 
in  the  particular  brand  market¬ 
ing  objective.  It  follows  that 
frequency  of  impression  is  also 
an  important  consideration.  Two 
impressions  are  better  than  one, 
three  are  better  than  two,  and 
so  on — up  to  a  point.  This  varies 
according  to  particular  brand 
circumstances  at  the  time.  There 
is  little  general  agreement  on 
the  subject,  particularly  with 
respect  to  brands  or  products  in 


(At  the  recent  conference  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  in  New  York, 
Harold  H.  Jaeger,  president  of 
Newsfuiper  Color  Advertising, 
Inc.,  presented  results  of  a  study 
of  both  TV  and  newspaper  color 
in  terms  of  efficiency.  F oUowing 
is  a  more  detailed  report  on  the 
NC.A  study  which  contends  that 
cost  per  M  has  become  so 
overwhelmingly  the  basic  mea.s- 
urement  factor  that  equally 
important  stayidards  ha}'e  nearly 
dropped  out  of  focus). 

the  package  goo<ls  category 
whose  usage  or  market  is  es¬ 
sentially  universal.  It  is  NCA’s 
contention,  however,  that  when 
a  superabundance  of  impressions 
or  messages  is  concentrated  on 
a  small  segment  of  the  market 
at  the  sacrifice  of  talking  to 
more  people,  then  efficiency  of 
advertising  spending  is  im¬ 
paired.  You  have  to  talk  to 
people  to  sell  them. 


‘TtM>  Few  People' 


among  the  professional  viewers 
to  10  sets  off  for  every  314  on 
in  the  last  group  during  the 
prime  time  period.  Prime  time 
or  not,  it  is  a  clear  picture  of 
viewing  concentration  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  situation  is  more 
decideflly  pronouncwl  during  the 
day,  and  after  10  p.m.,  and  as 
applied  to  specific  brand  “buys.” 

The  study  goes  on  to  demon- 
■strate  how  newspaper  color 
teamed  with  TV  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  more  U.S.  homes 
with  more  uniform  distribution 
of  message  pressure  at  a  lower 
product  selling  cost,  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  basic  TV  efficiency, 
and  visualizes  the  way  in  which 
a  typical  TV  pattern  falls  upon 
the  market  in  direct  relation  to 
TV  viewing  habits  of  groups  of 
U.S.  households.  To  facilitate 
this  visualization,  NCA  arbi¬ 
trarily  divides  the  53,000,000 
U.S.  households  into  10  e<)ual 
and  homogenous  groups  of  5,- 
300,000  family  units,  each  repre¬ 
senting  W/<  of  the  total,  or  one 
decile.  The  device  shows,  by 
deciles,  how  many  households  in 
the  U.S.  receive  one  or  more  TV 
messages  in  a  measuretl  four- 
week  marketing  period,  and  the 
average  number  of  messages 
received  by  the  households  in 
each  decile.  In  trade  terminology 
this  is  the  familiar  REACH  and 
FREQUENCY  measurement. 


Nielsen  TV  reporting  data 
suggests,  NCA  feels,  that  the 
TV  medium  generally  tends  to 
“talk  to”  too  few  people,  or  to 
the  same  people  over  and  over 
again.  Unfortunately,  the  cost 
per  M  messages  method  of  evalu¬ 
ating  media  efficiency  doesn’t 
truly  assess  the  factor  of  fre¬ 
quency.  It  simply  measures  the 
indiscriminate  broadcasting  of 
large  numbers  of  messages,  ir¬ 
respective  of  how  many  times 
they  are  received  by  the  same 
people,  or  the  same  groups  of 
people.  But  it  does  satisfy  the 
drive  for  more  and  more  mes¬ 
sages  for  less  and  less  dollars, 
achieved  through  multispotting 
and  multiple  sponsorship  of 
virtually  all  television  today, 
making  it  on  the  surface  the 
most  “efficient”  media  buy  in  the 
business. 

The  NCA  study  presents  a 
chart  showing  TV  sets  tuned  by 
Quintiles  which  illustrates  how 
advertisers’  messages  tend  to 
concentrate — on  heavy  viewing 
homes.  This  chart  divides  the 
U.  S.  population  into  five  equal 
parts  according  to  the  frequency 
of  their  TV  viewing.  It  shows 
that  98%  of  the  group  classified 
as  “Compulsive  Viewers”  have 
their  sets  tuned  in  between  the 
hours  of  8  to  10  p.m.  Particu¬ 
larly  significant,  however,  is  the 
way  in  which  viewing  falls  off 
from  one  set  off  to  every  49  on 


Brand  J 


NCA’s  profile  of  a  detergent’s 
brand  marketing  proposition 
represents  the  true  case  of  a 
major  advertiser,  whom  it  calls 
Brand  J,  the  leader  in  its  field, 
enjoying  a  share  of  market  that 
is  nearly  one  quarter  the  total 
sales  of  its  product  classification. 

Brand  J  sells  1,950,000  cases 
of  its  product  every  four  weeks; 
spends  60c  per  case  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion, 
(split  45%  for  promotion  and 
55*^  ^  for  advertising)  with  a 
media  budget  of  $426,000  per 
four-week  period  resulting  in  a 
media  spending  objective  of 
$8.03  per  M  homes  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  ideal  distribution  of 
message  pressure  against  all 
U.S.  households. 

Brand  J  is  currently  spending 
its  advertising  media  dollars  ex¬ 
clusively  on  TV. 

At  a  four-week  expenditure 
rate  of  $426,000,  Brand  J 
achieves  a  reach  of  74.2%  of  all 
U.S.  homes  (39,400,000)  with 
an  average  frequency  of  6.1 
messages  per  home  at  a  cost  of 
$1.77  per  M  messages;  at  an 
actual  cost  of  $10.81  per  M 
homes,  as  compared  with  the 
spending  objective  figure  of 
$8.03. 

NCA’s  exhibit  sets  forth  the 
TV  program  schedule  as  ob¬ 
served  during  the  measured 


four-week  period.  It  is  made  up 
of  38  minutes  of  commercial 
time  on  six  nighttime  and  day¬ 
time  network  programs. 

Beach,  Fre«|iieiicy 

Another  exhibit  in  Nl'A’s 
.study  visualizes  the  reach  and 
fretiuency  factors  of  this  ap¬ 
parently  highly  efficient  nudia 
structure.  It  shows  total  U.S. 
households  broken  up  into  tenths 
or  deciles  according  to  their 
viewing  of  the  particular  TV 
programs  or  time  perioils  durin)!: 
the  four-week  perio<l  being  an¬ 
alyzed.  Imme<liately  obvious  is  a 
disprojiortionate  distribution  of 
messages  against  a  relatively 
small  numlier  of  beavy-viewinfr 
homes.  2b'  ;  of  the  homes  riceive 
63'  ;  of  all  of  Brand  J’s  mes¬ 
sages. 

“If  we  are  measuring  media 
efficiency  simply  in  terms  of 
cost  i)er  M  messages,  we  get  a 
comparable  ‘skewing’  of  expen¬ 
ditures,  since  in  this  case 
concentration  of  messages  rep¬ 
resents  concentration  of  expendi¬ 
tures  as  well,”  the  study  notes, 
adding  that  at  the  outset  Brand 
J  base<l  on  budget,  had  an  estab¬ 
lished  me<lia  spending  objwtive 
of  $8.03  which  it  must  be 
presume<l  was  considerwl  as 
ade<iuate  to  sup])ly  message  pres¬ 
sure  against  each  1000  U.S. 
households  to  maintain  almost 
a  two  million  dollar  rate  of  sale 
per  four-week  period. 

But  according  to  this  Exhibit 
Brand  J’s  me<lia  spending  ob¬ 
jective  is  actually  reached  only 
against  the  first  three  deciles, 
or  less  than  16,000,000  of  the 
U.S.  market’s  53,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  the  fourth  decile  it  has 
dropped  to  $7.28;  after  that 
media  spending  support  falb 
off  rapidly  to  $2.16,  or  about  14 
the  weight  of  the  “objective” 
figure,  against  the  4%  of  fam¬ 
ilies  reached  in  the  eighth 
decile.  And  there  is  no  support 
at  all  among  26%  of  U.S. 
families  who  receive  no  Brand 
J  messages  at  all,  either  because 
the  program  didn’t  reach  them, 
or  because  they  do  not  own  TV 
sets. 

The  study  also  considers  the 
validity  of  the  “average  fre¬ 
quency”  figure  of  6.1  messages 
per  family  in  four  weeks.  Again 
only  in  the  first  two  deciles  is 
the  “average”  reached.  The  first 
decile  of  homes  received  an 
“average”  of  20  messages,  the 
second  decile  eight.  On  the  third 
decile,  the  average  frequency 
of  Brand  J  messages  is  less 
than  five ;  it’s  four  in  the  fourth, 
three  in  the  fifth,  one  or  less  in 
the  next  three  deciles,  and  none 
at  all,  of  course,  for  the  balance. 

NCA  next  translates  all  this 
into  cost  per  M  homes  reached. 
In  the  heaviest  viewing  decile 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


1 

HuMa' 

AD  CAMPAIGNS 


gram’s  Father’s  Day  moderation  Oregon  Dairy  Group 
message,  reminding  the  nation’s  c  .  c  •  i  o  i 
fathers  of  the  importance  of  Special  Builget 

setting  a  goo(i  example  in  PORTI^AND,  Ore. 

thought  and  in  action  (Wliat  a  A  special  advertising  budget 
jolly  Father’s  Day).  has  b^n  set  up  by  the  Oregon 

George  E.  Mosley,  Seagram’s  Dairy  Products  Commission  for 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad-  June  Dairy  Month  promotion,  | 
vertising  and  sales  promotion,  according  to  Cal  Crandall,  ex- 
said  the  message  will  l)e  pub-  ecutive  secretary. 
lishe<l  in  newspapers  throughout  Newspapers  throughout  the 
the  country’  in  the  week  preced-  state  will  get  approximatdy 
ing  Father’s  Day  (via  Warwick  $3,200  from  an  advertising 
&  Legler,  Inc.).  schedule  being  prepared  by  the 

-I-  1  ’w  It  ■  Portland  office  of  Cole  &  Weber. 

Tribute  r»  Dud  billboards  will  cost  an 

“Good  Fathers  Deserve  Good  additional  $7,000,  Mr,  Crandall 
Things’’  is  the  headline  on  a  said. 

150()-line  Father’s  Day  ad  that  The  commission’s  $185,000 
National  Distillers  Products  Co.  budget  comes  from  the  milk 
is  running  for  Old  Grand  Dad  producers  of  the  state  who  pay 
Iwurbon  in  <5.5  newspapers  (via  two  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.).  Old  fluid  milk  produced.  Out  of  this 
Grand-Dad  is  mentione<l  only  total  must  come  Oregon’s  pro 
once — in  the  last  sentence  of  the  rata  share  of  the  American 
ad.  Dairy  Association’s  budget  of 

As  a  tribute  to  fathers,  the  $6,300,000. 
ad  says:  As  goml  parents  and  “Since  Oregon  produces  one 
grand-parents,  they  know  the  of  the  nation’s  milk 

wisdom  of  moderation.  They  ^^ppjy  ^nd  has  about  one  per 
have  shown  it  in  the  handling  of  population,  Oregon’s 

of  their  children,  in  the  spend-  g^are  of  the  ADA  budget  is 
mg  of  the  family  money  (which  |63^oOO,’’  said  Mr.  Crandall, 
is  more  than  vou  can  .say  for 

the  mothers),  in  their  judgment  .  allotrarat 

in  times  of  stress,  in  the  time  ^hmh  pays  for  the 

they  allot  to  their  own  pleasures  operation  of  the  Oregon  D^ry 
(at  Pasquale’s  840?)  as  com-  Council  whose  new  ex^tm 
pared  with  the  lion’s  share  of  life  secretary  is  Anne  Bergholz.  The 
they  give  to  their  loved  ones.’’  council  works  closely  vnth  news¬ 
paper  food  editors,  schools  and 
$21  MILLION  AI)  BUDGET  public  health  departments  in  its 

o<wi  <wwi  11  U  educational  and  publicity  work. 
More  than  $21,000,000  will  be  .  •  ^  ,  ..r,  t 

spent  in  a  two-year  period  by  Approximately  $2,500  will  te 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  to  in-  spen^  this  y^r  to  finance  the 
form  consumers  of  the  “coming  ^^ird  annual  dairy  princess  con- 
of  age’’  of  U.S.  whiskies. 

The  campaign,  designed  to  • 

establish  Schenley  as  the  first  P-almm  Tr^in 
domestic  distiller  to  “break  the 

near  monopoly  of  the  foreign  Gannett  Act  Sales 
producer  in  the  large,  profitable  James  S.  Graham,  general  ad- 
aged  whiskey  field,’’  will  consist  vertising  and  promotion  man- 
of  both  institutional  and  brand  ager  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Corn- 
advertising  programs  utilizing  mercial-News,  will  transfer  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  the  Gannett  Advertising  Sales, 
journals,  outdoor  posters  and  Inc.,  staff  in  Chicago, 
sales  promotional  material.  Hg  joing^  the  Commercial- 

The  institutional  ads,  designed  ad  salesman  in 

to  remind  consumers  that  “Age  1949^  ^as  named  general  ad 
Makes  the  Difference’’  in  whis-  manager  in  1951  and  promotion 
kies,  will  feature  the  copyline  nianager  in  1956. 

question:  “Are  you  getting  all  „  c  w 

.V  u  ij  4.  He  will  represent  the  L-N 

the  age  you  should  get  for  your  ,  *  10  _ _ 

mon  v‘>’’  other  18  newspapers 

in  the  Gannett  Group  covering 
*  the  Midwest  market. 

Admen  Honoretl  ^ 

TKeAdv„.i,“.*auSSr  Filmland  Junket 
ford.  Conn.,  has  honored  two  Burbank,  Calif 

members  of  the  Hartford  Timex  Warner  Bros,  promotion  d^ 
advertising  staff.  Daniel  M.  partment  spent  some  $75,000 
O’Connell,  also  automobile  edi-  to  bring  2(>0  members  of  the 
tor,  was  elected  president  for  press  here  June  6-7  for  “Jubilee 
the  1961-62  term,  and  Elliott  of  Films.”  All-expense  paid 
J.  Barnett,  local  advertising  junket  via  airplane  had  be«i 
manager,  received  the  club’s  offered  to  newspaper  and  maga- 
I  fifth  annual  Distinguished  Serv-  zine  writers  of  the  U.S.  and 
ice  Award.  Canada. 
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Advertisers  are  once  again  effective  Old  Spice  interior  or 
using  Father’s  Day  (June  18)  window  displays, 
as  the  perenniel  peg  on  which  to  m 

hang  various  advertising  and  *  Sons 

promotion  campaigns  to  suggest  “&  Sons,”  familiar  in  the 
gifts  for  dad  that  he’ll  wind-up  world  of  business  as  a  symlxil 
paying  for  any  way.  But  at  least 

they’re  using  newspaper  linage  _ _ _ —  = 

to  do  the  job,  and  if  you’re  in 
the  business,  that’s  one  way  of 
getting  some  of  the  money  back. 

Shulton,  Inc.,  will  use  a  large- 
space  newspaper  campaign  (via  -r 

Wesley  Associates)  in  99  cities  >  |  1  l\^  —  ^ , 

at  the  peak  of  the  Father’s  Day  V  _ y  A  ./  *.  ' 

gift-buying  season  to  push  its 
Old  Spice  line  at  the  local  level, 
along  with  radio. 

Magazines  will  serve  as  the  ! 
national  base  with  four-color,  ! 
full  and  half  page  ads  set  for  ' 

June  issues  of  Life,  Look,  Seven-  -  -—v 

teen,  TV  Guide  and  Chrixtian  *  :  r  ; 

Science  Monitor  (black  and 
white) . 

Shulton  will  again  sponsor  an 
Old  Spice  Father’s  Day  display 
contest  for  retailers,  with  a  top  of  a  father’s  pride  in  his  sons, 
prize  of  $1000  awarded  in  each  becomes  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  four  categories  for  the  most  (see  cut)  in  the  House  of  Sea- 
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Want  more  industry 
for  your  city? 
Remember— 


The  men  who  decide  where, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Joumd 
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The  Copley  News  Service 
Latin  American  '^package”  is 
filled  with  accurate, 
intelligent  reporting  by 
skilled  correspondents 
who  know  the  facts. 


“PAN-AMERICAN  REPORT” 

Keep  your  readers  informed  of  the  lightning 
changes  taking  place  throughout  Latin  America  with 
this  five  times  weekly,  450  word  maximum  report. 

“KNOW  YOUR  HEMISPHERE” 

Fascinating  reports  on  people,  places  and  things! 
Revealing  profiles  of  the  drama  and 
problems  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics. 

Once  weekly,  450  word  maximum. 

“MEXICO  REPORT” 

A  close  watch  on  the  Mexican  political  and 
economic  scene  spiced  with  glimpses  of  modern 
Mexico’s  cultural  and  recreational  side.  Two 
or  more  weekly,  450  word  maximum. 

“SPANISH  LANGUAGE  REPORT” 

A  once-weekly  roundup  by  our  correspondents  in 
the  field  —  written  in  Spanish  (and  provided 
with  an  English  translation).  Available  in  mat 
form.  This  report  is  extensively  used  in  public 
schools  and  Spanish  language  clubs. 

PEOPLE  WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 
LATIN  AMERICA.  SUBSCRIBE  TO 
ONE  OR  ALL  OF  THESE  REPORTS. 

For  complete  information  contact 
Rembert  James,  Editor, 


^Ctplof 


News  Service, 


Union-Tribune  Building,  940  Third  Avenue, 
San  Diego  12,  California 


RETAIL  SL'RVEY 


2  VoUTaii  A«lm(Mi 
K(‘tire  in  Cliica^ti 


rely  on  newspapers  as  their 
major  advertising  arm,”  says 
Mark  R.  Arnold,  manager  of 
the  Bureau’s  Retail  &  Classifietl 
Division.  “The  11)61  survey  re-  Two  vt'teran  memlx'rs  of  the 
veals  that  22'/  of  the  merchants  Cliirnijo  Daily  Newn  advertisinu 
sur\’eyed  will  invest  their  entire  statf,  Arnold  Torsell  and  Leon 
ad  budget  in  newspapers.  An-  F.  Bit‘dermann,  have  retired, 
other  will  invest  from  90  Mr.  Torsell  had  lieen  with  the 

to  99'//  of  their  ad  monc'y  in  Daily  News  for  29  yc'ars.  He 
newspapers  while  21'//  will  was  on  the  advertising  .staff  of 
spend  80-89*7/  of  their  ad  budget  the  Chicayo  Post  in  19.32  when 
for  newspaper  space.”  that  newspaper  was  purchased 

In  a  stepped-up  hid  for  more  by  the  Daily  News.  Before  that 
business,  more  than  one  out  of  he  was  with  the  Molhiv  (IlL) 
every  four  stores — some  27'// —  Dispatch.  He  had  been  a.s.si.stant 
will  increase  their  summer  ad  advertising  manager  of  the 
budgets  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  Daily  News. 

Fifty-nine  percent  plan  to  in-  Mr.  Biedermann  had  been  with 
vest  the  same  amount  as  last  the  Daily  News  advertising  de* 
year  and  l4Vf  intend  to  cut  jiartimmt  since  1932.  He  .ser\’ed 
down  their  ad  investments.  as  national  advertising  manager 
“Outdoor  Living,”  one  of  the  for  22  years,  and  as  manager  of 
major  promotion  trends  in  re-  foo<l  advertising  division,  em- 
cent  years,  is  Ireing  counted  on  bracing  Ixrth  national  and  retail 
by  many  merchants  to  give  food  advertising.  Before  joining 
summer  business  a  big  Iroost.  the  News  he  worked  for  the 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  re-  Chicayo  Tribune,  the  New  York 
tailers  plan  to  use  “Outdoor  American  and  the  Chicayo  Her- 
Living”  as  a  promotional  theme  «/</  &  Examiner. 
in  their  advertising  and  26'/  , 

will  use  it  as  a  dominant  theme. 

Among  the  merchandise  lines  J^anta  Alia  Rejjisler 
which  will  receive  .strong  ad  ir  ii  c  •«!  i'- 

backing  and  promotion  this  Kelly-Smitll  Co. 

summer  are  outdoor  furniture,  Santa  Ana,  Calif, 

.sportswear,  sporting  goods,  and  The  Santa  Ana  Reyister,  di¬ 
lawn  and  garden  supplies.  vision  of  Freedom  Newspapers, 


Dailies  Top  Medium 
For  Summer  Drives 


-More  than  six  out  of  10  re-  re.sented  11  major  store  classi- 
tailers  included  in  a  nationwide  fications  including  department, 
survey  expect  summer  business  automotive,  appliance,  furniture, 
increases  over  a  year  ago,  re-  sporting  goods,  apparel  and  spe- 
ports  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  cialty  .stores.  The  following  tab- 
ANPA.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  ulation  shows  the  trend  of  retail 
merchants  look  for  increastnl  forecasts  on  summer  business, 
sales,  27*7/  expect  about  the  With  the  exception  of  19.')8, 
same  volume  as  in  1960  and  9'7r  retail  .sales  in  June,  July,  Augu.st 
anticipate  sales  declines.  The  have  shown  year-to-year  in- 
Bureau  survey  included  23.'>  crea.ses  ranging  as  high  as  : 
retailers  in  101  markets  repre-  Percentage  of  retailers  pre¬ 
senting  33  states  and  three  dieting  sales  Increases:  1961, 
Canadian  provinces.  64'7/  ;  1960,  «)9'//  ;  lO.W,  78'//  ; 

Regarding  profit.s,  the  n*-  19.'>8,  50"/  ;  19.57,  61'  /  ;  19.56, 

tailers  were  not  quite  as  opti-  72'7/ ;  and  1955,  85'  /. 
mistic.  Nevertheless,  46"/  look  The  average  increase  this 

for  profits  this  summer  to  top  summer  anticipated  by  retailers 
those  recorded  a  year  ago.  who  look  for  higher  .sales  over 
Twenty-nine  percent  expect  1960  is  6'/ .  The  average  decline 
profits  to  l>e  the  same  and  17"/  expected  by  merchants  who  look 
anticipate  a  decline.  for  a  sales  dip  is  10'//. 

, ,  ...  .  The  average  inert^ase  laoke<l 

14-  l.la!«sincalioii»  c  i  v,  ♦  i.  * 


Retailing  Iinpaot 
In  Roto  Color 

Detroit 

Use  of  multi-color  rotogra¬ 
vure  .sections  for  impact  adver¬ 
tising  can  ojien  new,  wide  ave¬ 
nues  for  retail  merchandising 
in  the  belief  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Laurence  T.  Herman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  News, 
points  with  pride  to  an  eight- 
page  section  published  May  14 
for  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  as 
part  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
magazine. 

Called  “Experiment  With 
Color,  Summer,  1961,”  the  sec¬ 
tion  lived  up  to  its  title.  Pretty 
models  dressed  in  the  latest  sum¬ 
mer  fashions  paraded  across  the 
pages  in  a  dazzling  array  of 
color  against  a  light  blue  back¬ 
ground. 

The  type  for  the  section  was 
set  in  the  News’  com|K)sing 
room,  and  the  layouts  were  done 
at  Hudson’s.  The  section  was 
printed  at  the  Detroit  Gravure 
Corp.,  which  publishes  the 
News’  Sunday  Pictorial. 


ing  sales  representatives,  effee- 
tive  July  1,  according  to  J. 
Lyons,  manager  of  general  ad-i 
vertising.  ( 

The  Register  is  a  morning.^ 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper^ 
.serving  Orange  County  exclu- ' 
sively'  with  more  than  67,00fl| 
circulation.  9 

For  the  past  20  years,  thel 
daily  had  had  split  repre.senta-l 
tion  with  the  John  W.  Culleni 
Conijiany  in  the  East  and  the  I 
West-Holliday  Company,  Inc.,  inj 
the  West.  i 


Approximately  20,000,000  people 
will  visit  Eastern  Oklahoma's  water 
playgrounds  this  year.  Oklahoma's 
water  areas  draw  more  visitors  an¬ 
nually  than  any  other  inland  state  in 
the  nation"  Like  o  mognet,  the  many 
lakes  surrounding  Tulso  draw  fun- 
seekers  from  every  port  of  the  mid 
and  southwest,  spending  their  leisure 
time  end  money  in  this  rich  recreo- 
tionol  morket.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Keystone  and  Oologah  Dorns, 
and  the  Arkansos  River  navigation 
proiect,  Tulsa  will  be  one  of  the  most 
woter-tolented  cities  in  the  world. 


You  con  completely  cover  this  rich 
industriol  ond  recreotionol  morket 
with  your  soles  message  in  The  Tulso 
World  and  The  Tulso  Tribune. 

*U.S.  9t  EltftflMn 

Represented  Notionelly  by  the  Brenhcm  Co. 
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"I  Great  Northern’s  loading  systems  help  keep  newsprints  "in  round”  . . . 


to  run  smoothly  through  your  presses 


There  is  a  close  correlation  be¬ 
tween  engineered  loading  of  news¬ 
print  and  good  performance  on 
the  press. 

Along  with  uniform  winding 
and  protective  wrapping.  Great 
Northern’s  systems  of  rail  car 
loading  help  assure  that  today’s 
bigger  rolls  stay  round  and  run 
break-free  on  modern  high-speed 
presses. 

In  loading  cars,  as  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  Great  Northern  never 
leaves  well  enough  alone.  For 


al  com- 1 
.n  .■Xsso-j 
\penciesi 
reek  for  I 
terest  to 
ollowini;; 


every  good  method,  there  can  be 
a  better  one.  Currently  several 
new  methods  are  under  test,  in 
cooperation  with  customers  like 
you,  to  avoid  load  shifting  and 
flat  surfaces  in  the  roll. 

Perfection  never  stands  still  to 
be  caught.  In  seeking  constantly 
in  every  way,  to  make  Good 
Newsprint  mean  it.  Great  North¬ 
ern  lives  up  to  what  you  expect  of 
it  as  the  largest  domestic  supplier 
to  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry. 


hairman 
■apiwint- 
Clifford, 
ic.,  Ne* 


Each  and  every  evening  a  trainload  of  newsprint  leaves 
Great  Northern  mills  in  the  Great  Northwoods  of  Maine 
for  the  pressrooms  of  a  nation.  Dependable  arrival  is 
coupled  with  constant  care  for  rolls  in  shipment,  reflect¬ 
ing  more  than  60  years’  experience  in  bringing  paper  in 
gc^  condition  from  mill  to  your  plant. 
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PAPER  COMPANY 


$1.3  Million  Budget 
Launches  ‘Century  21’ 


Full-page  public  service  ads  in 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Pout-Intel¬ 
ligencer  and  the  Seattle  Thnes 
were  recently  published  to  kick 
off  the  city’s  campaign  to  “tell 
the  world”  about  Century  21 
World  Exposition  schedule  to 
run  from  April  21  to  Oct.  21, 
1962. 

Billed  as  “America’s  Space- 
Age  World’s  Fair,”  Century  21 
plans  to  spend  at  least  $1,300,- 
000,  and  possibly  more,  in  a 
campaign  (via  Kraft,  Smith  & 
Ehrig,  Inc.,  Seattle)  to  draw 
attendance. 

This  campaign  will  eventually 
utilize  national  and  regional 
magazines,  newspapers  in  key 
cities,  outdoor  posters,  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Print  Media 

Up  to  now.  Century  21’s  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  directed  to¬ 
ward  prospective  exhibitors,  and 
print  has  been  the  only  medium 
employed.  In  addition  to  the 
Seattle  papers,  ads  have  been 
run  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  well 
as  in  dailies  in  key  industrial 


centers  such  as  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  Ads  have  also  run  in 
Business  Week  and  Time  maga¬ 
zines. 

Tie-in  campaigns  with  major 
exhibitors  and  contractors  are 
also  developing,  with  a  few  ads 
already  appearing  in  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  For  example.  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Reynolds  Alum¬ 
inum  Co.  are  preparing  special 
ads  pegge<i  to  Century  21. 

One  of  the  nation’s  top 
marketing  men,  William  S. 
Street,  recently  l)ecame  chair¬ 
man  of  Century  21  Exposition, 
Inc.  Mr.  Street  is  president  of 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle  de¬ 
partment  store  said  to  be  the 
Pacific  Northwest’s  biggest  ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  is  also  executive 
vicepresident  of  Marshall  Field, 
Chicago. 

As  might  be  expected.  Century 
21’s  advertising  plans  receive 
the  active  interest  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion’s  top  officials. 

According  to  Mr.  Street,  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  Century  21  will 
open  the  next,  and  more  exten¬ 
sive,  phase  of  its  advertising 
program.  Primary  audience  will 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PUNNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHAIRL.OTTE,  NORTH  CAINOLINA 

i _ 


be  the  American  traveler.  Cen- 
tur>'  21  officials  are  counting 
heavily  on  effective  advertising 
and  promotion  to  attract  an 
estimated  1(),0()0,0()0  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  from  April 
through  October  of  next  year. 

‘Man  in  Space’ 

Century  21  Exposition’s  “Man 
in  Space”  theme  will  unfold  a 
glittering  projection  of  life  in 
the  year  2000,  against  a  back¬ 
drop  of  man’s  accomplishments 
today  in  the  space  age.  It  will 
be  the  first  international  exposi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  the  U.S.  for  23 
years. 

The  world-wide  importance  of 
Centurj”^  21  Exposition  emergecl 
dramatically  in  September  of 
1959,  when  the  U.S.  government 
appropriated  $9,000,000  to  be¬ 
come  prime  exhibitor. 

Sponsors  of  Centuiy  21  are 
the  State  of  Washington,  City 
of  Seattle  and  Century  21 
Exposition. 

Jay  Rockey  is  handling  public 
relations  for  the  exhibition  in 
the  West.  PR  in  the  East  is 
being  handled  by  General  Public 
Relations,  Inc.,  New  York,  a 
subsidiary  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  with  Hugh  Mulvaney  as 
account  man. 

• 

Taimy  Moves  Account 

Viv  Tanny  Enterprises  Inc., 
whose  estimated  ad  budget  tops 
$2,000,000,  has  named  Kastor 
Hilton  Chesley  Clifford  &  Ath¬ 
erton,  Inc.,  as  its  agency.  The 
appointment,  effective  June  26, 
will  cover  all  Vic  Tanny  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  exception  of  the 
Western  division,  which  remains 
with  Stahl  and  Lewis  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

• 

Burbage  for  Walker 

Yvonne  Burbage  has  been 
named  assistant  to  Max  Levine, 
public  relations  director  of 
Hess’s  Department  Store  in 
Allentown,  Pa.  She  succeeds 
Cissie  Walker  who  was  promoted 
to  fashion  director  of  the  store. 


Media  Research 
‘Not  Honest’ 

Four  of  five  media  buyers  feel 
that  research  studies  conducted 
by  specific  media  are  not  com-  i 
pletely  honest,  according  to  a  ' 
sui^'ey  of  opinions  of  236  mem-  ' 
bers  of  the  National  Panel  of 
Media  Buyers,  maintaine<l  by 
Standai-d  Rate  &  Data  Sendee. 

Findings  showed  that  75%  of 
time  buyers,  69.8%  of  space 
buyers,  and  71%  of  all  media  ; 
buyers  found  such  studies  only 
“somewhat  useful.” 

When  askecl  if  they  felt  that 
research  studies  conducted  by 
media  are  usually  completely 
honest,  71.4%  of  time  buyers,  3 
66.7%  of  space  buyers,  and 
79.3%  of  all  media  buyers  said 
no. 

The  panelists  complained  most 
of  slanted  questions  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  omission  of  study 
1‘esults  when  they  are  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  media  conducting 
the  study.  They  also  criticized  i 
distorted  claims  and  question¬ 
able  interpretations. 

Half  of  all  media  buyers  said 
reseaivh  techniques  are  slanted 
to  produce  favorable  results,  and  | 
63.6%  of  them  said  that  all  the  | 
facts  are  not  given  and  the  I 
whole  story  is  not  told. 

The  panelists  said  they  feel 
that  media  research  can  be  made  i 
more  honest  only  if  all  the  facts  I 
are  presented  and  independent  • 
research  organizations  are  used 
to  conduct  the  research.  Space , 
buyers  also  tend  to  feel  that  all ' 
media  research  should  be  sub- 1 
mitted  to  the  Advertising  Re- 1 
search  Foundation  for  approval  I 

•  I 

Le^al  Eagles  Adopt  r 
State  Atl  Program  ' 

Austin,  Texas. 

The  State  Bar  of  Texas  has  J 
adopted  a  large-scale  statewide 
institutional  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  share  part  of  the 
costs  with  local  bar  associations  ■ 
in  publishing  a  comprehensive 
series  of  ads. 

The  State  Bar  headquarters 
here  announced  that  institution¬ 
al  advertising  will  be  a  major 
feature  of  its  public  relations 
program.  Local  bars  will  be  I 
urged  to  sponsor  and  use  the 
advertising  “as  the  best  way  to 
inform  and  coirect  public  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  the  duties  and  i 
seiwices  of  lawyers,  the  legal  ( 
profession,  the  courts  and  the! 
bar.” 

The  official  state  agency’s  staff  I 
will  prepare  26-week  series  of 
institutional  advertising  which  it 
will  furnish  the  more  than  IM 
local  bar  associations,  along  with 
an  offer  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  i 
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In  Greater  Hartford,  Window  Shopping 
is  Done  in  the  Living  Room 

In  the  (ireater  Hartford  market,  an  advertiser’s  best  merchandise  «lisplay  is  in  his 
advertisement  in  The  Hartford  Times,  (Connecticut’s  Largest  Daily  Newspaper.  The 
Times  is  rea<l  in  the  evening,  when  families  are  together  and  buying  decisions  are  made. 

Shopping  the  ads  in  The  Times  is  a  daily  habit  with  husbands  and  wives,  generated 
by  an  87 '"f  home-delivered  circulation  throughout  the  market  served  by  (Connecticut’s 
leading  newspaper. 

Advertisers  are  well  aware  of  tbis  “window-shopping”  habit  by  the  people  in  this  high 
per  capita  income  market.  Last  year  they  placed  23,838,496  lines  of  advertising  in  The 
Times.  That’s  the  place  for  your  advertising,  too. 


Member:  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES.  INC. 

New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Hartford 


Color  Cost 

(Continued  from  puf/e  20) 


the  brand  is  spending?  a  total  of 
$35.79,  better  than  four  times 
the  media  spending  objective 
figure  of  $8.03.  Between  the 
third  and  the  eighth  decile,  the 
pressure  figure  falls  rapidly 
away  to  $2.10,  by  coincidence 
about  one  fourth  the  spending 
objective  goal! 

Therefore,  NCA  feels  it  is 
forced  to  the  realization  that 
while  $1.77  cost  per  M  mes.sages 
on  the  surface  sounds  like  an 
extremely  efficient  media  buy,  it 
is  efficient  at  the  sacrifice  of  any 
.semblance  of  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  of  message  pressure,  as 
demonstrated  by  tbe  disparity  of 
message  frequency  l)etween  dec¬ 
iles  of  U.S.  homes. 

Although  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  classic  case  of  over  spending 
against  a  small  segment  of  the 
business — and  providing  insuffi¬ 
cient  support  for  a  majority  of 
brand  volume,  the  study  goes  on, 
the  fact  is  that  this  is  reason¬ 
ably  typical  of  any  brand  which 
concentrates  its  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  in  TV.  And  this  situation 
occurs  constantly,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  per  M  system  of 
media  purchase  fails  to  measure 
where  the  thousand  messages 
purchaned  are  being  delivered. 

■(ilieup*  lVIcssag«*>< 

But,  the  “Cost  per  M’’  buying 
principle  which  measures  media 
efficiency  in  terms  of  “distribu¬ 
tion  of  message  pressure”  and 
cost  of  selling  product,  as  well 
as  low  co.sf  per  \I  meaftagen, 
spotlights  the  fact  that  the  big 
bulk  of  TV’s  “cheap”  messages 
are  being  delivered  to  20' r  of  a 
brand’s  potential,  so  that  the 
total  advertising  cost  against 
the.se  particular  people  is  “fan¬ 
tastically  high.”  Conversely,  it 
is  low  to  the  point  of  inefficiency 
again.st  the  balance  of  homes 
who  theoretically  represent  the 
same  sales  potential  individually 
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as  the  20%  against  whom  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  brand’s 
advertising  pressure  is  being 
applied. 

In  the  foregoing  disclosure 
of  the  Brand  J’s  TV  pattern 
NCA  has  worked  from  published 
records  to  establish  the  actual 
schedules  and  expenditure  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  leading  brand  and, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
most  successfully  and  efficiently 
merchandised  brand  in  its  highly 
competitive  field.  Many  other 
brands  and  protlucts  who  use  TV 
profusely  can  point  to  eminently 
.satisfactory  sales  results. 

NCA  contends,  however,  that 
the  exhorbitant  use  of  TV  re¬ 
sults  in  big  communications  de¬ 
ficiencies  that  should,  and  can, 
be  corrected.  It  argues  that 
exhorbitant  use  of  TV  neglects 
a  large  proportion  of  the  market 
and  concentrates  messages  on 
too  few  households,  at,  the  un¬ 
necessary  .sacrifice  of  advertising 
pressure  on  the  balance  of  the 
market. 

Therefore,  the  study  suggests 
that  if  advertising  pressures,  as 
exerted  by  typical  TV  patterns 
against  20' i  of  U.S.  homes 
results  in  satisfactory’  brand 
sales,  then  increased  advertising 
pressure  against  homes  now 
reacherl  inadequately  or  infre¬ 
quently  should  result  in  sales 
improvement. 

Recummendution.s 

To  accomplish  this,  NCA  pro¬ 
poses  the  following; 

NCA  emphasizes  that  what  it 
calls  “unsound  expenditure  dis¬ 
tribution”  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  be  a  disparagement  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  market  place.  “We 
simply  believe  that  Brand  J 
could  improve  its  sales  position 
by  taking  some  of  the  abundant 
advertising  pressure  from  the 
two  top  viewing  deciles  and 
reklistributing  it  against  house¬ 
holds  who  currently  receive  little 
or  no  pressure. 

“We  would  do  this  by  the 
elimination  of  certain  TV  units 
of  purchase  that  contribute  to 

High  family  Income  ! 

BIG  population  Center 

MAKES  THE 

Cleveland  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  35  entire  states'. 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresnur  &  Woodu  ard 


the  concentration  of  messages 
against  the  heavy  viewing  dec¬ 
iles,  and  reallocate  to  newspaper 
color  the  money  thus  turned  up, 
effecting  a  combination  of  TV 
and  newspaper  color  advertising 
that  we  believe  should  achieve 
greater  efficiency  in  distribution 
of  message  pressure;  cost  of 
reaching  homes;  and  cost  of 
selling  product.” 

Reminding  that  Brand  J’s  TV 
structure  is  made  up  of  38 
broadcasts  in  four  weeks  —  10 
night  and  28  daytime  commercial 
messages,  NCA  proposes  that 
this  schedule  be  reduced  as 
follows:  1)  Refluce  the  night 
schedule  from  10  to  six  broad¬ 
casts;  and  2)  Reduce  the  day 
.schedule  from  28  to  18  for  a  total 
of  24  commercial  broadcasts  as 
compared  with  the  original  38. 
This,  the  study  says  would  turn 
up  $192,000  out  of  the  $426,000 
available  for  advertising.  This 
$192,000  would  buy  a  total  of 
26,  1000-line  two-color  news¬ 

paper  insertions  per  year,  or 
two  every  four  week  period. 

Kesiills  of  ‘Marriage’ 

NCA  claims  that  when  news¬ 
paper  color  and  TV  marry,  im¬ 
mediately,  the  cost  per  M  mes¬ 
sages  rises  from  $1.77  to  $2.40, 
and  average  message  frequency 
drops  from  6.1  to  4.0.  But  here, 
in  NCA’s  judgment  are  the  more 
important  results: 

1)  The  cost  per  M  homes 
reached  would  drop  from  10.81 
to  9.61,  significantly  closer  to  the 
original  media  spending  objec¬ 
tive  of  $8.03. 

2)  The  revised  schedule  would 
reach  Sd.J  of  U.S.  households, 
compared  with  74.2. 

3)  But  most  important  of  all 
is  the  matter  of  reapportionment 
of  expenditure  or  advertising 
pressure  against  all  homes,  sig¬ 
nificantly  affecting  advertising 
efficiency  in  the  last  eight  of  the 
10  deciles. 

Brand  J  would  still  be  spend¬ 
ing  $19.88  per  M  households 
in  the  first  decile,  compared  with 
$35.79.  In  the  second  decile  the 
brand  would  be  spending  much 
more  nearly  at  the  .same  rate 
— $12.70  as  compared  with 
$14.72.  But  from  here  on  the 
picture  changes.  In  the  third 
decile  Brand  J  would  now  be 
spending  more  per  M  families — 
$10.32  versus  $9.87  under  the 
television  plan,  and  still  above 
the  media  spending  objective  of 
$8.03.  In  the  fourth  decile  cost 
per  M  families  rises  from  7.28 
to  8.58;  in  the  fifth  from  5.66 
to  8.01. 

“Thus,”  the  study  says,  “50% 
of  all  U.S.  households  would  be 
receiving  advertising  weight 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  brand’s 
original  spending  objective, 
households  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  offer  equal  sales 
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opportunity  for  the  brand  -as 
indeed  do  the  remaining  U.S. 
families.  And,  as  is  apparent, 
this  is  achieved  at  the  exp.-nse 
mainly  of  pressure  against  the  ' 
Itn'f  of  the  population  who  are 
the  compulsive  TV  I'iewing 
families. 

“Now  add  to  this  the  picture 
of  message  weight  against  the  | 
remaining  five  deciles.  We  are 
still  spending  $6.00  jjer  M  fam-  J 
iles  in  the  sixth  decile,  compared 
with  $3.56  in  the  all-TV  struc-  | 
ture;  four  dollars  in  the  seventh 
decile  compared  with  $2.68;  and  i 
$3.61  in  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  deciles  as  compared  with  f 
$2.16  in  the  eighth  decile  alone  j 
for  the  TV  plan.”  | 

$663,150  Ads 
In  TV  Week  [ 

Chicago  ^ 

For  the  past  five  years,  L 
readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  I 
have  been  receiving  a  weekly  1 
magazine  supplement  previewing 
television  programming  for  Chi-  , 
cago’s  five  video  outlets. 

Launche<l  on  June  2,  1956,  p 
the  Tribune’s  TV  WEEK  sec-  ; 
tion  is  an  8*i  x  11-inch  sized 
supplement  printed  by  roto  on 
high  finish  paper,  and  dis-  ! 
tributed  each  Saturday  as  part 
of  city  and  suburban  editions  of 
the  Tribune. 

The  supplement,  which  norm-  V 
ally  presents  24  to  28  pages  of 
video  program  guides,  features, 
photos,  and  advertising,  cele¬ 
brated  its  fifth  anniversary  with 
a  48-page  edition. 

During  1956,  TV  Week  car-^ 
ried  $248,955  worth  of  display  1 
advertising  placed  by  100  firms  j 
in  ads  ranging  in  size  from  35  I 
lines  to  a  full  page  (429  agate’ 
lines).  The  largest  advertiser 
that  year  was  Shell  Oil  Cmd- 
pany,  which  ran  3,861  lines  of 
advertising  in  a  promotion  for  a  i 
credit  card  system. 

Last  year,  according  to  Paul 
C.  Fulton,  Tribune  advertising  , 
manager,  the  supplement  car¬ 
ried  $663,150  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising,  including  ads  from  20  of 
the  firms  who  l>egan  using  the 
medium  during  its  first  year 

Approximately  half  of  the  an¬ 
niversary  issue’s  48  ])ages  were 
occupied  by  advertising.  Of 
these,  11  pages  were  devoted  to 
classified  advertising  included  as 
a  special  feature. 

• 

BBDO  Gets  Armstrong 

Max  Banzhaf,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  has  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  the 
agency  for  the  Armstrong 
Building  Products  division,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1. 
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way 

discount 

structure* 

.  .  .  designed  to  give  national  advertisers 
the  widest  latitude  and  flexibility  in  planning 
both  seasonal  and  yearly  schedules  to 
achieve  greatest  impact  at  lowest  cost. 
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CIRCULATION 


ICMAers  to  Hear 
Topnotch  Talent 


Plenty  of  meat-and-potato  dis¬ 
cussion  of  circulation  problems, 
topped  by  some  of  New  York 
City’s  finest  entertainment,  is 
the  prof^ram  menu  for  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  members  and  their 
families  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel  in  New  York,  June  19-22. 

Dar  M.  Sims,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Ineiuirer,  ICMA  fir.st  vice- 
president,  has  assembled  an  im- 
po.sinp  array  of  puest  speakers. 
These  include  U.S.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  speaking  at  the 
Monday  lal)or  conference;  Clif¬ 
ton  Daniel,  New  York  Timeit 
assistant  managing  editor,  for 
the  Tuesday  association  break¬ 
fast;  Arthur  (Red)  Motley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade  magazine, 
Tuesday  luncheon  speaker; 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  Hear.st  News¬ 
papers,  Wednesday  luncheon 
speaker;  and  Harry  Hershfield, 
humorist,  guest  speaker  at  the 
banquet. 

I.ab«»r  Conference 

The  convention  gets  under¬ 
way  with  the  popular  ICMA 
labor  conference  on  Monday, 
June  19,  with  Thomas  Adams, 
Lexivgton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader, 
as  chairman.  Serving  with  Mr. 
Adams  will  be  Edward  L.  Ben¬ 
nett,  f/acA'cn.sacA'  (N.  J.)  Record, 
and  Louis  Trupin,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin.  Panel  members 
will  include  William  P.  Lucey, 
general  manager,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eaple-Trilmne ;  W.  N. 
Thompson,  New  York  Mirror 
general  manager;  Albert  Spend- 
love,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
Chicago  Office  Staff,  AN  PA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee.  Sena¬ 
tor  Javits  speaks  at  the  luncheon 
session. 


Following  the  Tuesday  break¬ 
fast  .session,  ICMA  President 
T.  Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virpinian-Pilot  &  Ledper-Star, 
will  call  the  first  business  ses¬ 
sion  to  order.  Featured  at  this 
session  will  be  Joseph  A.  Abey, 
Readinp  (Pa.)  Eaple-Timen  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  retiring 
president.  Rotary  International. 
Mr.  Abey  is  flying  back  from 
Tokyo  to  meet  with  his  fellow 
circulators. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president  and 
managing  director.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  will  address 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  general 
session.  On  Wednesday,  Mark 
Ferree,  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-How’ard  New.s- 
papers  and  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Stanford  Smith,  .4NPA 
general  manager,  will  address 
the  convention. 

Vi  orkr^liop  Sessions 

Workshop  sessions,  according 
to  circulation  brackets,  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  avenue  for  the  meat- 
and-potato  discussions  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  circulation 
managers.  Heading  the  work¬ 
shop  program  is  Charles  W. 
Staab,  ICMA  past  president, 
now  executive  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  Cincm- 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Workshop  panelists  will  in¬ 
clude  Shiel  Dunsker,  assistant 
business  manager,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Poxt  atid  Timesi-Star, 
discussing  labor-management  re¬ 
lations;  R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost, 
business  manager,  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Enterprise- He  raid,  “In¬ 
dependent  Contractors  v.s.  Em¬ 
ployes;”  Frank  Geoghagen, 
Quinep  (Mass.)  Patriot-Leader, 
“How  We  Compete  with  Metro- 
iwlitan  Publications;”  George 


Bertsch,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  succeeding  Harold  Hollknbeck, 
business  manager,  “The  Import-  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  now 
ance  of  Advertising;”  and  James  chairman  of  the  board. 

T.  Scott,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  • 

New.s,  business  manager,  “We  §tory  Prize 

Like  the  Tabloid  Format.”  ^ 

John  J.  Mullen,  Newsday,  M0NTG0MB21Y,  Ala. 

Garden  City,  L.  L,  heads  the  ^ay  Jenkins,  city  editor  of 
Promotion  Displays,  with  the  Alabama  Journal,  won  the 
winners  to  t)e  awarded  at  the  sweepstakes  prize  in  the  1961 
annual  banquet.  Moderators  for  Alabama  Associated  Press 


workshop  sessions  will  include 
M.  E.  Fisher,  Mimieapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
Frank  Pruitt,  .ibilene  (Texas) 
Reporter  New.s;  James  Darke, 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal; 

Helge  Holm,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
and  Charles  Corcoran,  Chicapo 
Tribune. 

Theater  parties,  tour  of 
United  Nations  Building  and  a 
chartered  boat  trip  to  view  New 
York’s  skyline  after  dark  are 
highlights  of  a  well-planned 
entertainment  program. 

*  *  » 

PERSONAI.  NOTES 

L.  J.  Casc.\dden,  circulation 
manager,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 
ponian — new  i)resident.  Pacific 
Northwest  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  .Association, 


Newswriting  Contest.  Jimmy 
Bryan  and  Howell  Talley  of 
the  Gadsden  Times,  tied  for 
second  place.  Mr.  Jenkins’  win¬ 
ning  entry  was  an  article  ques¬ 
tioning  the  legality  of  Sam 
Engelhardt  serving  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  Alabama  state  high¬ 
way  director  and  as  Alabama 
State  Democratic  Chairman. 

• 

.\ccredite(l  Courses 

Southern  Illinois  University 
was  incorrectly  listed  as  having 
its  news-editorial  and  public 
relations  sequences  accredited  by 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  (E&P, 
May  27,  Page  46).  SIU  was 
actually  accredited  by  the  ACEJ 
for  its  advertising,  community 
newspaper  and  news-editorial 
sequences. 


Guild  Regains  Honor  Box 
Service  Jobs  in  Toronto 


Toronto 

An  arbitration  award  restor¬ 
ing  “farmed-out”  work  to  the 
Guild  unit  at  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
pram  has  l)een  handed  down.  All 
three  members  of  the  board  — 
including  the  company  nominee 
—  concurred  in  the  decision 
written  by  Judge  C.  E.  Bennett. 

The  work  involved  wns  the 
servicing  of  “honor  Iwxes”  on 
the  streets.  It  had  been  done  by 
drivers,  w’ho  are  in  the  Guild 
unit.  Last  summer,  the  Tele¬ 
gram  announced  that  the  work 
was  to  be  given  to  two  other 
employees. 

The  re-assignment  of  the 
duties  wns  not  objected  to  by  the 
Guild,  but  it  disputed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  right  to  turn  the  two 
employees  into  “independent  con¬ 
tractors.”  Telegram  manage¬ 
ment  put  the  two  employees  on 
a  year’s  “leave  of  absence”  to 
do  the  work  as  contractors. 


by  the  drivers,  the  board  found: 

“It  was  .  .  .  clear  that  these 
duties  were  carried  out  to  a  very 
large  extent  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Telegram  during  reguUr 
working  hours  and  with  the  use 
of  Telegram  trucks.”  By  assign¬ 
ing  drivers  to  box  duties,  the 
company  also  exercised  “the 
right  of  selection  of  personnel” 
— another  test  of  whether  an 
operation  is  staff  or  independent 

The  board  rejected  a  Telegram 
contention  that  the  drivers  had 
a  .split  identity  in  servicing  the 
boxes.  Such,  Judge  Bennett  com¬ 
mented,  “seems  to  be  an  unreal¬ 
istic  division  of  the  work.” 

“According  to  the  Company’s 
interpretation,  the  driver  was  an 
employee  as  he  placed  the  adver¬ 
tising  card  on  the  box;  he  be¬ 
came  an  independent  contractor 
as  he  reached  down  to  collect 
the  money ;  he  again  assumed  the 
status  of  an  employee  as  he 


The  Guild  moved  the  dispute  removed  yesterday’s  papers;  on  { 


to  arbitration.  It  contended  that 
the  Telegram’s  action  violated 
the  contract’s  “no-contracting- 
out”  clause. 

“A  most  important”  factor  in 
determining  the  question  was 
held  to  be  the  degree  of  control 
which  the  company  exercised 
over  the  location  of  the  boxes. 

As  to  the  method  of  box  work 


the  way  to  his  truck  he  once ) 
more  became  an  independMit 
contractor  when  he  spotted  8 
location  across  the  street  for 
a  box.  All  this  within  two 
minutes!” 

“It  is  doubtful,”  adds  the 
Judge,  “if  a  court  .  .  .  would 
separate  the  duties  attendant  to 
the  boxes  in  that  manner  .  .  •" 
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How  Many  Two-Car  Families  in  Honolulu? 


On  What  Day  of  the  Week  Are  Most  Groceries  Bought  in  Milwaukee? 


What’s  the  Best  Selling  Baby  Food  in  Wichita? 


Mow  Many  Men  Use 
Electric  Shavers  in 
Denver? 


What’s  the  Average 
Family  Income  in 
Duluth? 


What’s  the  Favorite 
Brand  of  Shampoo  in  Phoenix? 


How  Many  Homes  Have  Food  Freezers  in  Fresno? 


You  get  ALL  the  answers  in  the  1961  Consolidated  Consumer 
Analysis  ...  an  up-to-date  survey  to  help  you  sell  in  1 9  important  markets 

Here’s  profitable  reading!  The  16th  annual  edition  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Consumer  Analysis  pinpoints  the  current  buying 
habits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  in  19  strategic  markets. 

The  Analysis  covers  more  than  100  basic  product  classifications 
.  .  .  gives  a  market-by- market  rundown  of  product  use  and 
brand  positions.  Comparative  standings  of  top  brands  are  shown 
for  all  the  markets.  And  you’ll  also  find  the  Analysis  crammed 
with  statistics  on  population,  households,  income,  retail  sales 
and  newspaper  circulation  in  each  of  the  19  rich  markets. 

You  can  obtain  your  copy  of  the  1961  Consolidated  Consumer 
Analysis  from  any  of  the  newspapers  listed  below  ...  or  from 
their  national  representatives. 


The  Columbus  Dispatch-Citizen  Journal 

Denver  Post 

The  Milwaukee  JourrHjI 

The  Sacramento  Bee 

Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 

The  Modesta  Bee 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 

The  Fresno  Bee 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Deseret  News 

Hortolulu  Stor-Bulletin 

Oregon  Journal  (Portland) 

The  Son  /ose  Mercury  and  News 

The  Indianapolis  Star  arsd  News 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gozette 

The  Seattle  Times 

Long  Beach  Independent  and  Press  Telegram 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 

CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Fast  Billing  System 
On  Transient  Orders 


To  what  extent  is  credit  given 
on  transient  classified  and  how 
are  collections  made?  These 
were  among  the  questions  raised 
and  answered  at  the  conference 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
recently  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Specifically  on  the  subject  of 
transient  classified  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  J.  Lawrence  McElroy, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Porvidence  (R.  I.)  JottmnI 
and  Bulletin,  made  the  following 
remarks  about  his  papers’  sys¬ 
tem: 

We  have  a  large  volume — 
10,000  charges  a  month— of  low- 
cost  items  of  as  little  as  7.') 
cents,  sold  to  the  Man  in  the 
Street.  Credit  is  extended,  and  a 
bill  sent,  to  anyone  who  has  a 
telephone.  Obviously,  the  situa¬ 
tion  requires  a  fast  and  econ¬ 
omical  billing  and  receivables 
operation. 

We  accomplish  this  by  key- 


alphabetical  file.  The  bills  and 
return  cards  are  printed  on  the 
No.  557  variable-line  inter])reter. 
This  saves  time  on  the  No.  402 
(a  more  expensive  machine)  and 
permits  us  to  use  regular  cards. 
These  are  much  less  expensive 
than  continuous-form  cards  and, 
of  course,  this  elminates  the 
bursting  of  the  latter. 

Window  Envelopo 

To  induce  the  customer  to 
enclose  the  return  card  with  his 
remittance,  we  send  him  a  win¬ 
dow  envelope  which,  when  the 
card  is  inserte<l,  shows  our  name 
and  address  through  the  window. 
Thus  far,  we  have  achieve<l 
consistently  a  98  per  cent  return 
of  these  cards,  enabling  us  to 
do  a  completely  mechanical  cash¬ 
pulling  job. 

The  cashiers  compare  the  re¬ 
mittance  checks  with  the  cards, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Machine 
Room.  They  are  sorte<l  and 


file.  At  this  point  the  temporary 
revenue  adjustment  is  washcni 
out. 

This  may  sound  complicated, 
but  it  is  actually  a  clean-cut, 
controlled  alternative  to  the 
error-prone  method  of  making 
over  partial-payment  cards  after 
manual  substractions. 

*  *  * 

l*KKSO^AI,  NOTES 

CiiARMioN  Ford — from  classi- 
ficnl  advertising  manager  to 
women’s  editor.  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Oliserver.  Ted  .Meyer.s — 
to  classifitxl  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

«  «  « 

Albert  B.  Corihiva,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Paxt-IntelU- 
l/enrer,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Hanolulu  (Haw.)  Star- 
Bulletin — to  retail  .staff,  Seattle 
(W'ash.)  Tinieu. 


Public  Affairs 
Seminar  for  15 


Montreal  Group 
Resigns;  Paper 
May  Be  Started 

•Montreal 

There  is  definite  po.ssibility 
that  a  new  afternoon  Fi’onch- 
language  daily  newspai>er  will 
come  into  existence  here  as  a 
result  of  four  .senior  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  Im 
Preuue  having  resigne<l  soon 
after  e<litor-in-chief  Jean-Loui.s 
(Jagnon’s  resignation  b  e  c  a  m  e 
effective. 

Those  who  have  resigned  are 
Georges  Langlois,  Gustave  La- 
fontaine,  Paul  Lapointe  and  .An¬ 
toine  Desrochers.  The  resigna¬ 
tions  l>ec(*me  effective  .June  1.5. 

Accoi-ding  to  well-infonnetl 
.sources,  the  men  w  o  u  1  d  l)e 
backe<l  in  their  new  journalistic 
venture  by  Mrs.  P.  R.  DuTrem- 
blay,  former  president  of  I.a 
Pres.se  Publishing  Company,  and 
a  tmstee  of  the  estate  controll¬ 
ing  the  large  newspaper. 

The  resignations  of  the  top 
editorial  men  result  from  dis¬ 
pute  among  relatives  of  the 
founder  of  La  Presse  (the  late 
Hon.  Trefle  Berthiaume)  alwut 


punching  an  accounts  receivable 
card  from  the  advertising  order. 
The  calculator  assumes  the  com¬ 
plicated  task  of  pricing.  We  have 
12  different  rate  structures — 
some  by  word-count,  others  by 
line-count,  and  each  one  contain¬ 
ing  continuity  discounts.  A  cash 
discount  of  5  per  cent  for  pay¬ 
ment  within  10  days  is  offered  to 
retail  advertisers. 

Punchrd-Gard  Bill 


matched  against  the  live  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  file,  withdraw¬ 
ing  matching  cards,  and  a  Cash 
Receive<l  sheet  is  produced  on 
the  accounting  machine.  Both 
net  and  gross  amounts  are 
shown  on  our  cards  and  bills, 
but  Revenue  has  been  credited 
only  for  the  net.  Forfeited  dis¬ 
counts  are  automatically  printed 
on  the  Cash  sheet  and  the  total 
entered  as  additional  revenue. 

In  the  case  of  a  part-payment. 


Washington 
Fifteen  eastern  newspaper 
reporters  have  been  honor^  for 
excellent  reporting  of  public 
affairs  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  American  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Association. 

Winning  reporters  will  attend 
an  expense-paid  seminar  with 
political  scientists,  journalists 
and  public  officials  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.,  June  11-17. 

Winners  are: 


managcmient  of  the  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper. 

Mrs.  DuTremblay,  queried 
about  inimor  of  establishment  of 
another  French  daily,  said  that 
it  seems  probable  —  although 
she  added  that  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  talk  about  “possible  dates.” 

Mr.  Gagnon  said  an  announce¬ 
ment  would  Ih*  made  in  a  few 
days. 

l)<‘4'lined  Privule  Bill 


The  customer  receives  a 
punched-card  bill  and  a  return 
card.  Both  are  preproduced  from 
the  original  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  cards  which,  after  running 
charge  sheets  on  the  tabulator, 
are  sortetl  and  merged  into  an 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtIgat*  the  davalopmanta 
that  ara  taking  placa  —  In- 
oraaaed  population.  Industrial 
dsvsispmsnt,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  ths  mounting 
•uccssasa  of  evor  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  keep  la  teuck  with  merketinf. 
advertiilng,  pebliibing  end  graphic 
art*  la  Avstrella  reed 


PeMIrhMl  fmrimtaklly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  S** 
U  Hoadltee  St.,  Sydoey,  Asstrella 


the  entire  amount  of  the  original 
charge  is  creditecl,  and  a 
“charge-back”  automatically  en¬ 
tered  for  the  difference.  The 
discrepancy  is  temporarily  ad¬ 
justed  through  Revenue.  Weekly, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
“charge-backs”  are  key-punched, 
bills  sent  to  the  customer,  and 
new  receivable  cards  go  into  the 


John  W.  Anderson,  Wnsliuig- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Grace  Bassett,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

James  S.  Brown,  .Ashury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press. 

Conrad  Christiana,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat-Chronicle. 

Richard  W.  Cowen,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

SELL 

DELAWARE 

. . .  America’s  only 
single  state  market, 
where  buying  power 
zoom^  94% 
in  past  10  years! 

Coalocf:  Story*  Brooks  &  Finloy* 
Inc.  or  N«ws-Journol  Popors* 
WAnungtork^  Oolowore 


William  S.  Dickson,  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune- Democrat. 

Jesse  F.  Garber,  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald. 

Daniel  W.  Gottlieb,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Allen  J.  Kline,  Monessen 
Valley  (Pa.)  Independent. 

Howard  S.  Knowles,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Ex'e- 
ning  Gazette. 

Nathan  Miller,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun. 

John  L.  Moore,  Pawtucket 
(R.  1.)  Times. 

Laurence  Stern,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Harry  G.  Toland,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Harland  W.  Warner,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


Early  this  year.  Mi's.  Du- 
DuTremblay  sought  through 
Queliec  lA*gislative  Assembly  to 
have  La  Presse  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Foundation  after 
other  relatives  and  heirs  of 
Trerfle  Berthiaume  were  com¬ 
pensated.  However,  the  Quebec 
Government  declineil  to  accept 
her  private  Bill.  The  Provincial 
Government,  however,  accepted 
a  bill  submitted  by  other  heirs 
The  bill  as  approved  removeil  j 
Mrs.  DuTremblay  from  her  posi-  j 
tion  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  controlling  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  bill  also  empowereil 
the  Superior  Court  to  name  new 
trustees. 

The  Superior  Court  appointed 
three  trustees  —  Gilles  and 
Arthur  Berthiaume,  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  the  foumler  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  Maurice  (’hatre,  ac¬ 
countant.  fourth  trustee  will 
be  named  later. 

Later  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  La  Presse  Publishing  Co. 
will  choose  a  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mrs.  DuTremblay  who  re¬ 
signed.  , 
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Hoe  bows  to  few,  if  any,  in  its  appreciation  of  printing  craftsmanship.  Thus,  Hoe  seeks  to  aid  the  craftsman's  chosen  skill 
and  simplify  his  task.  And  the  Colormatic'*  is  a  press  unit  that  makes  printing  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  One  of  many 
major  Colormatic  features  is  individual  column  Touch  Control  of  inking.  It  is  part  of  a  unique  ink  motion  system  that 
insures  maximum  reproduction  fidelity  of  black-and-white,  ROP  spot,  and  process  color.  The  patented  ink  pump  feature- 
offered  only  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.— means  that  adjustment  at  any  one  speed  insures  equal  reproduction  quality  at  any 
other  speeds.  All  this  at  70,000  PPH,  if  your  deadlines  require  it.  Newspaper  readership  throughout  the  United  States  is  at 
an  all-time  high,  and  so  are  the  standards  by  which  modern  newspapers  are  printed.  Hoe  h  jm 
plays  its  part  by  building  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today's  printing  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  S  B 

progress  in  printing.  R.  HOE  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street.  New  York  54,  New  York.  I  I  HlB 
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AT  >AEA  <:()^FERE^(;K: 


Autos’  ‘Big  Brass’ 
To  Be  Seen,  Heard 


advertisiiiR  manager,  Automo¬ 
bile  Division,  American  Motors. 

Convention  activities  include 
a  doubleheader  ball  same  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  9,  Tiper 
Stadium.  A  block  of  .seats  has 
l)een  reserved  for  the  pame  l)e- 
tween  the  Detroit  Tipers  and 
the  Los  Anpeles  Dodpers.  Wives 
and  children  of  convention  dele- 


Detroit 

The  “hip  brass”  of  the  auto- 
mot  iv'e  industry  will  come  to 
listen  and  then  to  speak  to  the 
Summer  conference  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertisinp  Executives 
A.s.sociation  here  July  9-12,  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

•At  the  Monday  luncheon, 
featured  speaker  will  be  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  publisher,  NAEA  honorary 
life  member  and  past  president, 
now  vicepresident  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation.  Special  pue.sts  at  the 
luncheon  will  be  heads  of  the 
automotiv’e  companies,  auto  ad 
dei)artment  executiv’es,  as  well 
as  advertisinp  apency  executiv’es 
handlinp  automotive  accounts. 

Mollell  l«»  Kevnole 

John  W.  Moffett,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertisinp  director,  will  keynote 
the  oi)eninp  session,  accordinp 
to  Dean  Wilhelm,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  N.AE.A  second 
vicepresident  and  conference 
propram  chairman.  N.AE.A  Pres¬ 
ident  Russell  E.  Scofield,  Miami 
(Fla.)  announced  a  Sum¬ 

mer  board  meetinp,  scheduled  to 
convene  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday, 
July  8,  ahead  of  the  conv’ention 
sessions. 

Speakinp  Monday  morninp 
will  be  Carl  Georpi,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  .Association 
of  Advertisinp  Apencies,  media 
director  of  Campbell-Evvald.  Mr. 
Georpi  has  also  arranped  a  tour 
for  conv’ention  delepates  thru  the 
Detroit  offices  of  Campbell- 
Evvald.  This  tour  is  .scheduled 
for  Monday. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  has  scheduled  the 
NAEA  round  tables  for  Monday 
and  John  Riley,  adv’ertisinp  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  is  chairman. 

l.ipM-umb  on  Tuesday 

A  portion  of  Tuesday  morn- 
inp’s  propram  has  been  reserv’ed 
for  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertisinp,  who  will  discuss  latest 
dev’elopments  in  target  account 
selling  and  update  the  Shell 
program. 

Other  speakers  on  Tuesday 
will  be  Edward  Cole,  General 
Manager  of  Chevrolet  Division; 
Ernest  A.  Jones,  President,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams;  and 
featured  luncheon  speaker  will 


be  the  adv’ertisinp  manager  of 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  William  W. 
Bond.  Tuesday  morninp  there 
will  be  a  i)anel  compo.sed  of 
members  of  the  .A.A.A.A  in 
Detroit  .  .  .  Tom  Maynard  of 
Young  &  Rubicam;  C.  Watts 
Wacker  of  I).  P.  Brother  &  Co. ; 
Ralph  Bachman,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  and  .Arthur  L. 
Terry  of  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden 
&  Ballard,  Inc. 

Breakfu^l  S|H‘aker 

For  the  Wedne.sday  morninp 
breakfast,  W.  Heartsill  Wil.son, 
assistant  general  .sales  manager, 
Plymouth  Division,  Chrysler 
Corporation,  will  speak. 

Other  speakers  on  Wednesday 
morninp  are  to  be  John  C. 
Bowers,  car  adv’ertisinp  man¬ 
ager,  Ford  Div’ision;  Ford  Motor 
Company;  W.  T.  Crissman,  ad¬ 
v’ertisinp  manager,  S.  S.  Krespe 
Company;  and  E.  B.  Brogan, 


pates  can  attend  a  fashion  show 
and  luncheon  Monday  afternoon 
at  the  Roostertail  .  .  .  and  Mon¬ 
day  ev’eninp  a  Bob-Lo  Ixjat  trip 
is  l)einp  planne<l  for  delepates 
and  their  families,  vv’ith  diniu*r 
and  dancing  alward  ship. 

On  Tuesday,  convention  will 
l)e  adjourned  following  the 
luncheon  for  a  tour  of  the  Ford 
Rouge  Plant  by  NAEA  members 
and  their  families,  with  John 
C.  Bowers,  Wednesday  morninp 
speaker,  hosting  the  group. 

• 

N«*w  Capitol  Group 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Noel  Yancey,  Raleigh  bureau 
manager  for  the  .Associated 
Press,  has  l>een  electe<l  president 
of  the  newly  formed  State  Capi¬ 
tol  Correspondents  Association. 
.A  standing  committee  will  In* 
emiiowerwl  to  accreilit  newsmen 
and  photographers  and  assign 
space  in  the  lepislativ’e  facilities 
for  news  media. 


European 

Promotes 

By  R<»ln*rt  L.  Brown 

Rome 

Seventeen  of  Europe’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  an  organization  named 
“Team”  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  engage  in  a  joint 
promotional  effort  to  build  pres¬ 
tige  and  attract  advertisinp. 
Their  promotion  will  extend  to 
the  United  States. 

Ftturih  Meeliiip 

Representativ’es  of  these  news- 
I)apers  had  their  fourth  meeting 
May  29-30  here  in  the  offices  of 
II  Messapfiero,  Rome’s  largest 
circulation  daily.  “Team”  stands 
for  “Top  European  .Adv’ertising 
Media.”  Each  paper  contributes 
a  quarter-page  monthly  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  organization  in  its  own 
columns.  The  house  ad  (see  cut) 
appearing  while  the  meeting 
was  in  session  contained  a  map 
of  Europe  with  the  logotypes  of 
each  participating  newspaper  in 
the  appropriate  city  location. 
Other  newspapers  are  exiiected 
to  join  the  group. 

The  17  now  involved  are:  the 
Guardian,  Manchester,  England; 


‘Team’ 

17  Dailies 

.1  ftenposteu,  Oslo,  Nor  w  a  y ; 
Svenska  Dapbladct,  Stockholm, 
Sweden;  Berliuj/ske  Tklende, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Alpe- 
meen  Handelsbiad,  Amsterdam, 
and  Xieuwe  Rotterdamse  Cour- 
ant,  Rotterdam,  Holland;  Die 
Welt,  Hamburg,  Germany;  Het 
Laatste  Xieuws  and  Le  Soir, 
Brussels,  Belgium;  Le  Fiparo 
and  Le  Monde,  Paris,  France; 
Frankfurter  Allf/emehie,  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany;  Die  Presse, 
Vienna,  Austria;  Sudileutsche 
Zeitunp,  Monaco  di  Bavaria; 
Xeue  Zurcher  Zeitunp,  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Corriere  Della 
Sera,  Milan,  and  II  Messtippero, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Head  of  ‘Team' 

Mr.  N.  Drost,  manager  of  the 
.Amsterdam  Algemeen  Handels- 
bad,  is  elected  head  of  “Team.” 
International  promotion  efforts 
will  be  directed  through  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Ferdinando  Perrone,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  II  Messaggero,  told  us 
this  group  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  dev’elopment  of  the  Euro- 


("lareiire  Sclilaver  ! 

INew  Quill  E(lit<»r  ' 

Cm K  AGO 

Appointment  of  Clarence  0. 
Schlav’er,  former  newspaperman 
and  more  recently  managing 
editor  of  Office  Appliances,  as 
executiv’e  editor  of  The  Quill, 

monthly  magazine  of  Sigma  i 

Delta  Chi,  on  a  fulltime  basis, 
effectiv’e  July  1,  was  announced 
this  W€>ek  by  Warren  Agw,  ex¬ 
ecutiv’e  officer  of  the  journalism 
.society. 

Charles  C.  ('layton,  who  has 
serv’ed  as  Quill  editor  on  a  part- 
time  basis  while  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
v’ersity’,  is  taking  a  six-month 
Fulbright  grant  to  do  graduate 
school  lecturing  in  Formo.sa.  He 
will  continue  to  .serv’e  The  (^uill 
in  an  advisory  cajiacity. 

From  ix'onMii 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1927,  Mr.  Schlav’er  has 
vv’orked  as  telegraph,  sports, 
news  and  city  tnlitor  of  the 
Kewanee  (111.)  Slar-(’ourier, 
and  later  as  a  desk  man  for  the 
Ghicapo  Daily  Sews.  He  has 
continued  to  work  Saturday  I 
nights  on  the  s[)orts  desk  of  | 
Chicayo’s  American. 


pean  Common  Market.  Interna¬ 
tional  trade  among  these  coun¬ 
tries  has  receiv’ed  a  lioost  as  a 
result  of  this.  While  there  is  | 
already  a  little  advertising} 
crossing  international  bound¬ 
aries  to  the.se  jiapers  it  is  ex- 1 
pected  there  will  l)e  more.  ' 
II  Messaggero,  situated  in  thei 
heart  of  Rome  on  a  triangular- 
island  similar  to  Times  Tower  f 
in  Times  Square,  was  founded  | 
in  1879.  It  has  been  under  the* 
ownership  of  the  Perrone  fam-j 
ily  since  1915  and  has  a  daily* 
circulation  of  about  270,000.  It 
is  second  in  Italy  to  Corriere 
Della  Sera,  Milan,  in  total  cir¬ 
culation. 
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Thousands  of  tearsheets  from  mechanically  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  are  on  display.  See  the  uni¬ 
formly  good  reproduction  of  advertisers’  color  copy 
obtained  with  SlNCLAlll  &  CARROLL  ANPA- 
AAAA  Approved  Colors.  Newspapers  like  THE 
MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS,  THE  DAYTONA  BEACH 
NEWS-JOURNAL,  THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
and  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  NEWS-EXPRESS  won 
full  color  prize  awards  in  1%0  with  these  inks  and 
the  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  was  once  again 
named  ROP  Color  Newspaper  of  the  year. 


Our  newly  printe<l  Color  Book  will  be  mailed  to 
you  during  June.  This  1961  edition  will  continue 
to  display  the  exact  and  identical  standard  process 
colors  and  toners  selected  in  1955  by  the  joint 
ANPA-.AAAA  Committee  on  Ink  Standardization. 
Replace  your  old  color  book  with  this  1961  edition 
which  includes  new  colors  produced  with  SINCLAIR 
&  CARROLL  ANPA-AAAA  APPROVED  Stand¬ 
ard  Process  Colors  and  Toners. 


591 11th  Ave.,  New  York 
440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 
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PLBUC  RELATIONS 


PR  Man’s  Conscience 
Called  His  Only  Guide 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Where  advertising  men  have 
laws  to  keep  them  ethical,  and 
newspaper  men  must  watch  out 
for  libel,  public  relations  people 
“have  only  our  conscience  to 
}^ide  us  along  the  ethical  path,” 
according  to  Robert  L.  Dunne, 
chief  of  press  relations  for  Esso 
Research  and  Engineering  Co. 

Mr,  Dunne  said  that  while 
the  subject  of  ethics  in  journal¬ 
ism,  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  requires  considerable 
thought,  it  apparently  “isn’t  as 
simple  as  being  completely 
honest.” 

Otes  Example 

As  an  example,  he  told  how 
a  PR  man  might  write  a  speech 
for  the  president  of  his  company 
in  which  he  condemns  liberal 
international  trade  programs —  * 
although  he  personally  might  ' 
favor  such  programs. 

“Is  he  being  dishonest?”  Mr. 
Dunne  asked. 

“If  so,  to  whom?  If  he  does  a  ' 
good  job  on  the  speech,  he  is 
certainly  being  honest  with  his  ' 
boss.  He  is  carrying  out  the 
moral  responsibility  of  giving 
one’s  employer  a  full  measure  of 
work  in  return  for  his  pay. 
Now,”  Mr.  Dunne  went  on,  “be-  ' 
cause  the  theme  of  the  speech  i 
does  not  agree  with  his  own 
thoughts,  he  perhaps  is  being 
‘dishonest’  with  himself.  But  is 
this  truly  a  serious  situation  of 
ethics?  Is  his  ‘dishonesty’  a 
mortal  matter,  as  compared  with 
a  venial  act?  If  so,  what  should 
he  do?  Should  he  resign  and 
seek  an  employer  whose  views 
agree  with  his?” 

Mr.  Dunne  said  that  this 
example  points  up  a  situation 
possibly  applicable  to  many  in 
public  relations.  Some  PR  people 
who  might  be  deeply  frustrated 
by  these  contradictions  cannot 
do  a  good  job,  for  long,  ob¬ 
viously,  he  said,  adding  that  a 
person  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  a  better  PR  man  if,  like 
the  good  salesman,  he  truly 
believes  in  his  product. 

Turning  to  the  newspaper 
business,  Mr.  Dunne  pointed  out 
that  reporters,  editorial  writers 
and  the  paper’s  management 
certainly  have  basic  questions 
of  ethics  to  answer. 

“One  answer  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  too  simple,  but  which 
still  provides  a  general  course, 
is  the  credo  declaring:  ‘Keep 
editorial-biased-slanted  matter 


“In  more  than  20  years  of 
newspapering  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  I  have  no  direct  personal 
knowledge  of  such  people;  news¬ 
men  who  accept  bribes  in  various 
forms.  But  they  must  exist,  as 
in  all  fields,”  Mr.  Dunne  said. 

“Clear-cut  bribery  is  one 
thing,”  he  went  on.  “What  al)out 
the  practice  of  entertainment 
common  in  all  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness?  On  the  PR  man’s  part,  this 
is  certainly  influence-peddling. 
That,  however,  is  his  job — in¬ 
fluencing  the  public.  If  he  does 
it  decently  and  above-board, 
there  can  be  no  criticism  of  his 
activities.  But  what  about  the 
press  man,  say,  whom  the  PR 
man  is  trying  to  impress?  If  he 
accepts  such  hospitality,  does  he 
have  an  obligation  to  reciprocate 
in  some  way? 


Robert  L.  Dunne 

out  of  the  news  columns.’  Give 
both  sides  of  the  story,  etc. 

“This  sort  of  thinking  may 
now  l)e  a  bit  old-fashioned,”  Mr. 
Dunne  continued.  “There’s  a 
trend  toward  more  interpretive 
writing.  Big  news  is  so  complex 
today  that  there  is  an  obvious 
nee<l  in  news  stories  for  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  the  facts  re¬ 
ported  mean.  As  this  technique 
becomes  more  stylish,  reporters 
obviously  will  shoulder  even 
greater  moral  responsibilities.” 

Must  Papers  Ethical 

Mr.  Dunne  said  that  with 
exceptions  “here  and  there,” 
most  newspapers  around  the 
nation  appear  to  be  doing  what 
might  be  called  an  ethical  job. 

“For  a  paper’s  publisher  to 
take  sides  editorially  is,  of 
course,  all  right  ethically,”  he 
.said.  “But,  as  mentioned,  if  in 
his  news  columns  he  omits  or 
slights  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  he  is  not  acting  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.  If 
you  have  the  courage  to  tell  him 
this,  he  will  no  doubt  retort  that 
his  newspaper  is  his  private 
business  and  he’ll  run  it  the  way 
he  sees  fit  according  to  his  own 
conscience’s  dictates. 

“Sometimes,  though,  we  might 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  that 
private  enterprise  view  with 
other  preachments  by  publishers 
about  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  for  a  free  press  dedicated 
to  the  public  welfare.” 

Esso’s  chief  of  press  relations 
.said  that  when  it  comes  to 
working  newsmen,  there  must  be 
some  who,  by  various  standards, 
operate  unethically. 


■Answer  Is  ‘No’ 

“The  answer  is  ‘No’ — and  any 
PR  man  who  thinks  differently 
is,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken.” 

As  Mr.  Dunne  sees  it,  the 
worthwhile  PR  man  must  have  a 
good  product  —  goo<l,  reliable 
ideas  or  other  material.  If  the 
reporter  accepts  this  product,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  newsman 
is  being  liought.  No  more  than 
if  a  good  salesman  sells  the 
newsman  a  good  product.  He’s 
getting  something  for  his  money. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  re¬ 
porter  who  listens  to  the  PR 
man’s  pitch  should,  ethically,  do 
so  for  the  same  reason  he 
listens  to  any  other  information 
from  any  other  reliable  source. 
The  source  has  gained  his  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence,”  Mr.  Dunne 
said. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  to  be 
entirely  ethical,  a  good  press 
relations  man  does  not  take  sides 
with  either  the  press  or  his 
management.  He  tries  to  repre¬ 
sent  each  to  the  other  so  that 
there  can  be  real  liaison — com¬ 
munications — between  them.  The 
ideal  press  relations  man  serv'- 
ices — but  does  not  serve — tw'o 
masters:  the  press  and  his 
management.” 

Mr.  Dunne  said  that  he  re¬ 
cently  expressed  these  and  other 
views  in  an  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Catholic  Institute 
of  the  Press  and  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  talk  he  had  asked 
friends  what  questions  occurred 
to  them  on  the  subject  “Ethics 
of  Representation.”  One  of  them 
asked  him,  “Speaking  of  ethics, 
what  is  the  difference  between 
a  press  agent  and  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man?” 

“That’s  interesting,”  Mr. 
Dunne  said,  “because  you  will 
hear  many  public  relations 
people  quickly — perhaps  defen¬ 
sively — explain  at  the  drop  of  a 
handout  that  they  are  not  press 
agents.  They  say  they  are  com¬ 
municators  of  information  that 


is  released  to  the  waiting  world, 
information  that  is  dissemin¬ 
ated  in  the  best  interest  of 
society,  information  release^l  be¬ 
cause  the  corporation  realire* 
its  responsibility  to  the  public, 
and  information  which  the  cor- 
|K)ration  giv'es  out  because  it  has 
a  right  to  get  credit. 

“The  last  strikes  me  as  more 
honest  than  any  of  the  others 
mentioned,”  Mr,  Dunne  said.  He 
added  that  the  question  is  what’s 
so  different  alwut  this  and  what 
the  old-time  press  agent  u.sed  to 
do? 

“It  seems  to  me  that  one  main 
difference  is  that  the  i)re8s 
agent’s  clients  simply  are  not 
as  important  in  today’s  .serious 
world  as  the  activities  of  a  hujje 
corporation,  with  its  thousands 
of  employes  and  their  families, 
their  thousands  of  stockholders, 
their  contributions  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  well-being  of  the 
nation  and  the  communities.”  , 

According  to  Mr.  Dunne,  the 
difference  seems  to  lie  largely  in 
the  types  of  clients  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  types  of  media.  He 
said  press  agentry  has  been 
defined  as  being  a  one-shot  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  a  story  in  the 
papers — possibly  at  all  costs. 
Corporate  PR  is  generally 
thought  of  as  a  long  and 
continuing  campaign. 

Unfair  Altitude 

“Maybe,”  Mr.  Dunne  said,, 
“some  of  us  don’t  trust  either* 
so-called  press  agents  or  cor-i 
porate  public  relations  people,  j 
For  a  newspaperman  to  feelj 
this  way  today  represents  ant 
unfair,  impractical  attitude. 
Much  of  every  day’s  newspaper 
around  the  country  is  now  at 
least  based  in  part  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  public  relations  men  | 
and  women.  More  often  than  i 
not,  the  handout  is  run  without! 
even  a  cursory  check.”  ■ 

Mr.  Dunne  noted  that  there 
are  many  examples  indicating 
how  heavily  the  press  today 
relies  upon  publicists  and  made* 
the  point  that  if  the  press,  oral 
greater  part  of  it,  relies  so  much ; 
on  public  relations  people,  “theyj 
must  trust  us,  or  most  of  us."’ 

“Whether  in  actuality  thef 
press  in  general  does  or  should, 
put  faith  in  PR,  I  think  it  is! 
true  that  public  relations  hasf 
been  able  to  build  up  its  owih 
reputation,”  he  said.  “One  rea¬ 
son  could  be  that  the  profes-l 
sional  PR  groups  right  awayy 
recognized  the  ethics  questiwi; 
the  need  for  high  standards  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their 
members.  Whether  you  can  en¬ 
force  ethics  in  such  a  field-- 
legislate  them,  as  it  were— i* 
another  question.  But  it  scene 
that  these  groups  have  sought 
sincerely  to  do  all  possible  i> 
this  direction.” 
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ANOTHER  QUALITY  MAT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 

JUST  DEVELOPED  BY  CERTIFIED 


OUR  GUESTI  TRY  THE  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  CERTIFIED  PINK  COMAT 

ORDER  A  CASE  OR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  PACKAGE  OF 
SAMPLES.  ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  CALL 
AND  HELP  YOU  GET  OPTIMUM  RESULTS  FROM  THE 
COMATS.  STEREOTYPERS  WHO  TRY  THEM  ARE  ENTHU¬ 
SIASTIC  OVER  THE  RESULTS. 

TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2-6112 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue-New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Monarch  for  maximum  output 


Comparison  of  output— Regular  high  speed  machine  vs. 

new  Intertype  Monarch 

i 

Regular 
high  speed 
machine 

Monarch 

The  Intertype  Monarch  is  the  fastest  and  most 
productive  linecasting  machine  made ...  so  fast 
that  it  will  produce  up  to  a  million  more  lines 
of  newspaper  text  per  year  than  conventional 
machines.  These  extra  lines  make  a  big  difference 
in  time  and  production  costs.  With  Monarchs,  you 
can  also  save  valuable  floor  space,  meet  dead¬ 
lines  easier,  quicker.  Convert  to  Monarchs  for 
setting' news,  editorial,  market  quotations  and 
classified,  and  you  will  establish  new  standards  of 
production  and.  economy  in  your  composing  room. 


Intertype  Companj 


• '  f 

Fotosetter  cuts  display  costs 


The  Fotosetter  is  the  most  versatile  typesetting 
machine  made.  It  produces  mixed  or  straight 
matter  at  keyboard  speed  in  sizes  from  3  pt. 
through  72  pt.  on  film  or  photographic  paper . . . 
and  does  it  with  only  one  unit,  in  one  operation, 
directly  from  the  keyboard.  It  is  based  on  simple 
mechanical  principles.  Requires  minimum  training 
for  use  and  maintenance.  With  the  Fotosetter 
Method,  you  can  lower  production  costs  and 
improve  the  quality  of  your  display  advertising. 


ly 


k'riTTM  MArir  wnRn^’  rushed  to  load  the  hopper  with  the  property  bonds  were  exoa- 

*  potatoes  in  a  kaleidoscope  erated.  The  end  result :  No  pun- 

1  1  of  themes,  from  praises  to  ishment  whatever, 

l)eeves.  This  was  something  new.  Defendants  represented  by 
Butte  papers  also  inserted  counsel  were  out  what  they  paid 
editorial  comment  into  commu-  their  lawyers.  Some,  knowing 
^  A  nity  activities,  from  the  copper  the  procedure,  appeared  in  lower 

I  OT  TI3.ITI E  H.CvUlvtv  and  telephone  strike  situations  courts  without  counsel  and  went 

to  cleanup  campai^s  and  re-  free  simply  by  uttering  “The 
ports  for  better  civic  govern-  Ten  Magic  Words”: 

By  William  J.  Clark  ment,  and  readers  now  have  "I  hereby  serve  oral  notice 

come  to  expect  the  Standard-  of  appeal  to  district  court.” 
Butte,  Mont,  the  spot-news  challenge  with  Post  to  take  a  stand  on  all  mat-  The  Butte  newspapers  under 
The  journalism  craft  in  six  double  streamers,  eye-witness  ters  of  import  to  the  city,  coun-  Poole’s  byline  called  attention 


Butte  Crusade  Ends 
Years  of  Malpractice 


By  William  J.  Clark 


Montana  cities  vaulted  to  pro-  accounts  about  the  dead,  the  in-  ty  and  state. 


to  the  situation  in  a  series  of 


fessional  rank  when  the  Lee  jured  and  the  fearful,  and  a  The  election  drew  near.  The  articles  April  5  through  8.  The 

Group  acquired  the  business  of  scad  of  dramatic  pictures  that  editorial  directors  of  the  news-  first  one  started: 

publishing  daily  newspapers  in  went  ’round  the  world.  papers  had  free  rein.  The  Mon-  “Anyone  who  can  .say  10 

the  Treasure  State.  The  Lees  hadn’t  meant  their  tana  Standard  backed  Kennedy;  words,  or  have  them  .said  for 

TTie  date,  a  milestone  of  pub-  entry  into  Montana  to  be  quite  most  other  papers  took  no  posi-  him,  need  have  no  fear  of  Ireing 

lie  significance  in  these  six  com-  that  earth  shaking.  tion  on  the  presidential  race,  punished  in  Butte  for  drunken 

munities,  was  June  1,  1959.  Quakes  are  the  spectacular.  Still  writing  individually  and  driving,  child  molestation,  sell- 

The  daily  papers  in  Billings,  of  course,  but  there  was  the  independently  of  one  another,  ing  liquor  to  minors,  or  any 

Livingston,  Helena,  Butte,  Ana-  everyday  meat  -  and  -  potatoes  each  Montana  Lee  newspaper  other  misdemeanor.” 

conda  and  Missoula  had  been  news  to  be  handled,  too.  That  took  a  positive  stand  against  Lt.  The  series  included  descrip- 

owned  by  the  Anaconda  Com-  1959  also  saw  the  longest  copper  Gov.  Paul  Cannon  of  Butte,  tive  references  to  specific  cases, 
pany.  In  some  of  those  locali-  strike  in  Montana’s  history  —  Democrat  running  for  governor.  It  emphasized  that  few  appeal- 
ties  —  notably  Butte,  Missoula  from  Aug.  19  until  the  next  During  the  campaign  Cannon  on  ing  defendants  had  offered  any 
and  Helena  —  the  papers’  own-  Feb.  15.  How  did  the  “old”  radio  and  TV  fought  a  running  defense. 

ership  by  the  mining  company  newspapers  handle  it?  After  all,  scrap  with  the  Lee  newspapers.  The  series  was  followed  by 

was  one  of  the  leftovers  of  the  their  former  owner,  the  Ana-  Cannon  lost  overwhelmingly  to  a  deluge  of  letters  and  public 
war  of  the  copper  kings,  W.  A.  conda  Company,  was  a  princi-  little-known  Donald  G.  Nutter,  statements  from  aroused  citi- 
Clark,  Marcus  Daly  and  F.  Au-  pal,  with  the  miners  on  the  The  legislature  went  into  ses-  zens,  including  clergy-men.  These 
gustus  Heinze.  Butte  was,  and  other  side.  sion  in  Helena.  There  appeared  were  published,  with  pictures, 

still  is,  the  fountainhead  from  Let  it  be  said  for  the  record  in  the  Senate  two  companion 

which  the  minerals  flowed;  Hel-  that  Frank  Quinn,  reporting  on  bills  seeking  to  permit  the  ex-  S<>in»-  (.hanges  Made 

ena  was,  and  still  is,  the  state  the  Butte  scene,  and  Walter  tension  of  the  eminent  domain  County  authorities  quickly 

capital,  where  the  company  kept  Nelson,  graying  veteran  of  34  to  include  private  properities  capitulated.  The  county  attor- 

a  watchful  eye  and  sometimes  a  years’  experience  who  had  be-  which  were  blocking  the  expan-  promised  that  all  justice 

finger  on  governors  and  legisla-  come  city  editor  of  the  Montana  sion  of  Butte’s  open-pit  mining  appeals  henceforth  would 

tors;  Missoula  was,  and  still  is.  Standard  and  the  Daily  Pont  operations.  The  measures  drew  |jg  properly  processed.  City  au- 
the  largest  city  near  Bonner,  in  Butte,  set  up  a  highly  ob-  powerful  opposition,  and  it  was  thorities  took  a  little  longer,  but 
seat  of  Anaconda’s  lumber  mill  jective  system  of  strike  cover-  necessary  to  amend  the  propos-  finally  admitted,  “There  ’  has 
interests.  age.  Union  and  company  spokes-  als  with  safeguards  as  to  prop-  ^ggn  some  laxity.’  Some  changes 

Don  Anderson,  a  lank,  vigor-  men  came  and  went,  and  the  erty  values  and  monetary  re-  jjg  made  and  we  are  going 
ous  Montana  native  who  forged  Butte  papers  bannered  what  turn  in  condemnation.  The  Butte  j-q  make  them.” 

a  newspaper  career  with  the  each  had  to  say.  When  both  sides  newspapers,  recognizing  that  tmtii- 

Lees  in  Madison,  Wis.,  was  sat  tight,  the  day’s  story  went  mining  is  the  lifeblood  of  this 

named  president  of  the  Lee  to  the  federal  negotiators.  For  great  western  camp,  .supported 

Newspapers  of  Montana.  Some  the  first  time  the  Butte  news-  the  eminent  domain  extension  •  •?  ^ 

changes  were  made.  Richard  E.  papers  demanded  editorially  that  and  the  bills  passed.  rv.Bistwl  with  an  pvmw 

Morrison  of  Missoula  became  the  public’s  interests  be  served  r  ..i  r  i  .•  nf  “inadeoimcv  of  Ipoislation' 

general  manager  of  all,  Thomas  by  the  contesting  parties.  And  Crusade  for  Jusiice  cSling^he  cnSLde^’Mll 

E.  Mooney  of  Helena  was  named  when  it  was  over,  both  man-  The  Montana  Standard  and  advis^  and  misdirected  ” 

managing  editor  of  the  Butte  agement  and  union  praised  the  the  Daily  Post  in  Butte  took  a  rp.  *  n 

naoers.  Dnane  iDoci  Bowler  of  handlinc  as  imnartial.  fair  and  the  present  situation:  unt 


papers,  Duane  (Doc)  Bowler  of  handling  as  impartial,  fair  and  look-around  at  their  own  com-  situation:  um 

Helena  was  appointed  manag-  thorough.  munity.  A  crusade  was  born.  ^PPf^^  the  papers  imbiic 

ing  editor  of  the  Billings  Go-  -l  h  -  i  Now  it  is  identified  in  the  pub-  k 

ze«c,EdwardA.  Coyle  of  Butte  Strikes  Reported  new.spaper  this  one  possibly  taken  sinceirh 

took  oyer  as  executive  editor  of  During  part  of  this  same  time  title,  “The  Ten  Magic  Words.”  t  certainly  given  due  proces? 

the  Missoula  units,  and  Robert  Butte  had  to  endure  a  six-week  Involved  was  a  long-standing 

E.  Miller  moved  from  the  Liv~  strike  that  hamstrung  the  local  malpractice  by  which  city  and  The  management  of  the 

ingston  Enterprise  to  the  Helena  operations  of  the  telephone  com-  county  authorities  failed  to  Newspapers  of  Montana, 

Independent-Record  as  boss.  pany.  Prior  to  1959,  “strike”  process  police  court  and  justice  urgently  needei 

The  orders  were  to  “call  ’em  was  a  word  most  frequently  re-  court  appeals  in  the  district  Public  service  had  been  done. 

35  you  se6  End  print  the  served  in  newspEper  usEg^e  to  court,  Hes  sujj^ested  the  series  End  tht 

news  for  what  it’s  worth.”  bowling  and  baseball.  Reporter  Lewis  T.  Poole,  a  story  of  its  results  merit  a  hip 

F  itK  Sh  workers  went  back  to  walking  fact-finder,  drove  stage  ^ward  in  journalism. 

*  their  jobs,  eventually,  but  by  and  City  Editor  Nelson  rode  • 

Lee  executives  scarcely  had  row  the  Lee  Newspapers  had  shotgun.  Their  efforts  produced  in  Gunnery 

time  to  inspect  what  they  had  prodded  the  public  into  a  new,  a  four-part  series  that  made  ^ 

acquired  in  real  estate,  person-  growing  awareness  that  things  “The  Ten  Magic  Words”  a  Butte  Phoenix,  Ari 

nel  and  equipment  when  the  and  conditions  which  long  had  household  expression.  Ben  Avery,  outdoor  editor  o 

earthquakes  of  August,  1959,  been  taken  for  granted  could  Convicted  defendants  were  the  Arizona  Republic,  has  been 

thundered  out  of  Madison  Can-  undergo  change.  Initial  apathy  giving  oral  notice  of  appeal  in  named  the  number  one  firearms 

yon  near  Yellowstone  Park.  and  shrugs  were  giving  way  to  the  lower  courts,  thereby  stay-  sportsman  of  the  nation.  Hew*^ 

This  was  a  staff  baptism  a  viewing  with  fresh  interest,  ing  execution  of  sentence.  They  awarded  a  plaque  and  $1,000  for 

never  dreamed  by  the  new  own-  ^  new  editorial  page  column,  posted  property  bonds  double  his  contributions  to  gunnery  a: 

ers.  Every  one  of  the  Montana  “The  Readers  Speak,”  attracted  the  amounts  of  their  fines,  and  the  second  annual  Field  o« 

Lee  papers,  as  if  shedding  their  expressions  from  residents  on  all  their  previously  posted  cash  Stream  magazine  national  cob- 

built-in  inhibitions,  responded  to  fronts  in  all  six  cities.  Readers  bonds  were  refunded.  In  time  ference. 
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more  power 


Westchester  Rockland  Group 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH Ca 


In  mid  1961,  one  of  the  nation’s  first  atomic  public- 
utility  power  plants  will  go  into  operation  in  West¬ 
chester  ...  A  100-million-dollar  construction  marvel 
to  generate  275,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  to  help 
meet  expanding  power  demands  in  Westchester 
and  Rockland  counties. 


The  rapid  growth  of  this  bi-county  area  in  the  last 
decade  has  generated  vast  demands  for  goods  and 
services  by  its  almost  one  million  population. 
(945,694 -U.S.  Census  1960). 


The  families  of  this  huge  and  wealthy  market  are 
served  by  ten  great  home-town  daily  newspapers . . 
each  edited  for  and  oriented  to  the  specific  locality 
it  serves. 


Your  advertising  program  reaches  this  vast,  com¬ 
plex  market  with  one  order  in  the  WESTCHESTER- 
R(X!KLAND  GROUP.  A  net  paid  circulation  of 
more  than  175,000  with  a  home  delivery  of  over 
85  per  cent  daily  gives  your  message  a  powerful 
influence  in  one  of  America’s  greatest  “home 
markets.” 


Westchester 

H»AID  STATESMAN.  YONKEKS 
OAIIY  AtGUS.  MT.  VEINON 
DAIIY  NEWS.  TAS8YTOWN 
DAIIY  TIMES.  MAMAIONECK 
CITIZEN  »EGISTE«.  OSSINING 
DAIIY  ITEM,  POET  CHESTEE 
STANDAED-STAE.  new  EOCHEllE 
EEPOETEE  DISPATCH,  WHITE  PIAINS 


APPILIATtO  WITH 

EVENING  STAR.  PEEKSKILl 


Rockland 

JOUINAl.NEWS.NYACC 


BOB  BOWIE'S  TWO-JOB  PARLAY 


Across  the  Board, 
Out  of  Typewriter 


a»v£  US  yabw  If* 

Y  that  ' 

PU  HOW 

tm-l' ' 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Bob  Bowie  has  one  of  the  most 
unusual  jobs  on  a  major  U.S. 
newspaper — sports  writer-sports 
cartoonist  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Pont. 

He’s  written  up  college  foot¬ 
ball,  pro  football,  hockey,  golf, 
figure  skating,  two  baseball 
world  series,  a  National  Football 
league  playoff,  and  has  witnessed 
about  as  many  big-time  sports 
thrills  as  any  top  sports  writer 
in  the  country  could  hope  for. 

He’s  also  toted  a  drawing 
board  and  drawing  equipment 
to  these  assignments,  wire<l  car¬ 
toons  back  to  the  newspaper,  and 
supplied  four  regular  cartoons 
a  week  to  the  Post  sports  page. 

And  when  he’s  not  travelling, 
he’s  a  regular  on  Post  sports 
desk  rim. 

Here’s  one  of  Bob  Bowie’s 
typical  work  weeks,  described  in 
his  own  words: 

Off  Sunday  and  Monday.  Come 
in  at  6:30  a.m.  Tuesday  through 
Friday.  Join  th^  rim  in  .sports, 
edit  copy  and  write  heads  these 
days  until  first  edition  is  out  of 
the  way.  Also  do  rewrite  and 
cutlines. 

About  8  a.m.  retreat  to  draw¬ 
ing  board  and  start  on  cartoon 
for  next  day.  Usually  draw  for 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Sunday  papers.  (If  I  can't 
come  up  with  a  suitable  idea,  or 
if  some  assignment  interferes, 
there  isn't  a  cartoon.  Drawing 
seems  to  come  secondary.) 

Work  day  in  sports  ends  at 
3:30  p.m.  If  I'm  still  drawing, 
finish  what  I  have  to  do.  When 
I'm  working,  time  doesn't  seem 
to  be  of  any  concern.  Once  I 
start  I  like  to  finish,  regardless 
of  the  hour. 

Road  Game 

On  away-from-the-office  as¬ 
signments,  Bob’s  routine  takes 
on  a  different  but  still  hectic 
pace. 

When  he  covered  the  Dodgers- 
Yankees  Baseball  World  Series 
of  1952,  he  wrote  a  daily  note 
column  following  the  game  and 
wirephotoed  a  cartoon  back  to 
the  Post  for  the  next  afternoon’s 
paper. 

He  came  loaded  down  with 
drawing  board,  pictures,  and 
drawing  equipment.  “After  each 
game,”  Bob  recalls,  “I  would 
rush  back  to  my  hotel  room  and 
start  drawing.  When  I  came  up 


with  something,  I  would  run  it 
down  to  the  AP  Wirephoto  de¬ 
partment.  It  had  to  be  done  by 
10  p.m.  each  night  or  the  Post 
would  have  been  charged  over¬ 
time. 

“When  the  cartoons  were 
finished.  I’d  go  to  Series  press 
headquarters  and  scrounge  for 
notes.  Several  of  the  sports 
writers  of  my  acquantance  saved 
stuff  for  me  and  handed  it  out 
freely  to  help  build  my  supply 
of  material  each  day.” 

It  was  the  same  double  sched¬ 
ule  when  the  Post  sent  him  to 
Milwaukee  in  1953  to  cover  the 
city’s  first  game  in  the  National 
League.  (The  Braves  beat  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  3-2.) 

Bob  wrote  a  note  column,  then 
dashed  to  Chicago  where  he  had 
taken  a  hotel  room  because 
Milwaukee  transmitting  facili¬ 
ties  couldn’t  handle  a  big  draw¬ 
ing.  Bob  whipped  up  a  cartoon 
of  Bill  Bruton,  a  former  Denver 
Bears  player,  who  had  hit  a  lOth 
inning  home  run  to  win  it  for 
the  Braves. 

In  1958,  he  covered  the  Car¬ 
men  Basilio-Sug^ar  Ray  Robin¬ 
son  fight,  got  a  post-fight  inter¬ 
view  with  Basilio  and  a  story 
of  how  he  looked  stretched  out 
in  his  dressingroom,  a  well- 
beaten  fighter.  The  Post  ran  it 
on  Page  One  the  next  day.  From 
there.  Bob  hopped  over  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  the  National  Figure 
Skating  Championships,  then 
took  a  train  to  the  Lake  Wales, 
Fla.,  Spring  training  camp  of 
the  Denver  Bears  baseball  team. 
For  five  days  he  took  pictures  of 
every  player  on  the  squad,  then 
returned  to  Denver  and  did  a 
series  of  3-column  by  six-inch 
cartoons  on  all  the  team  mem¬ 
bers  and  manager  as  “sort  of 
an  introductory  thing.” 

The  entire  trip  took  16  days, 
packed  in  three  different  sports, 
and  included  reporting,  cartoon¬ 
ing  and  photography. 

Bob’s  covered  every  major 
sport  for  the  Post:  Colorado 
State  University  in  football; 
Colorado  University  in  football 
and  basketball;  Denver  Univer¬ 
sity  in  football  and  hockey;  the 
Air  Force  Academy  in  football; 
the  new  Denver  Broncos  of  the 
American  Football  League;  and 
golf,  including  the  National 
Open  and  the  National  Ama¬ 
teurs.  (He  plays  golf  and  rates 


A  QUIET  DAY  in  the  life  of  Bob 
Bowie,  as  he  depicts  it. 


himself  a  “real  first-class 
hacker.”) 

Last  season  he  picked  up  the 
Broncos  in  July  at  their  train¬ 
ing  camp  and  stayed  with  them 
through  the  season.  He  worked 
in  the  office  five  days  a  week, 
went  to  the  training  camp 
(about  18  miles  away)  each 
afternoon  for  news  and  feature 
stories,  and  drew  cartoons  when 
time  permitted. 

Bob  covere<l  the  Broncos’  first 
exhibition  game  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  the  first  three  league  games 
on  the  road  against  Boston,  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  then  all  seven 
home  games.  He  wrote  a  news 
account  and  sidebar  for  each 
game. 

Because  he  dislikes  flying.  Bob 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  last 
four  road  games. 

During  the  pigskin  season 
(end  of  August  to  New  Year’s) 
he  writes  a  Sunday  pro  football 
column  called  “Strictly  Pro,” 
which  is  now  in  its  third  year. 

1951  Heroics 

Bob  Bowie  was  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  when  Bobby  Thomson 
hit  that  historic  ninth-inning 
blast  in  the  National  League 
playoff  against  the  Dodgers. 

With  the  profits  from  a  book 
of  caricatures  of  players  on  the 
Denver  Bears,  Bob  had  decided 
to  treat  himself  to  the  1951 
World  Series.  He  had  never  seen 
one. 

Bob  already  had  his  vacation 
but  the  Post  gave  him  the  extra 
time  off  provided  he  would  send 
back  a  story  each  day,  although 
he  was  on  his  own  expenses. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in 
time  to  catch  the  second  and 
third  playoff  games  between  the 
Dodgers  and  Giants.  Bobby 
Thomson  hit  the  loudest  four- 
bagger  in  baseball  history  and 
Bob  cornered  him  in  the  club¬ 
house  following  the  Giants’  win. 

“It  wasn’t  an  exclusive  inter¬ 


view,”  Bob  recalls,  “but  wai 
the  story  everyone  wanted  to 
read — and  the  Post  had  a  man 
there.” 

The  next  day  Bob  receiv(“d  a 
wire  from  the  Post  saying  they 
would  bear  the  trip’s  expenses. 

Bob  was  also  at  the  National 
League  football  playoff  between 
New  York  and  Baltimore  in 
1958 — the  only  overtime  cham¬ 
pionship  game  the  league  evo- 
produced. 

He  rates  these  two  as  the 
biggest  thrills  of  his  career,  out¬ 
ranking  such  ev’ents  as  covering 
the  1954  Army-Navy  game. 

Greatest  Tragedy 

Bob  also  follows  figure  skating 
and  claims  to  have  written  up 
more  amateur  events  in  this 
sport  than  any  other  active 
sports  writer.  He  began  in  1947 
and  since  has  been  to  two 
world’s  championships,  six  na¬ 
tional  championships,  one  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  championship  and 
more  midwestern  championships 
than  he  can  recall. 

This  is  the  sport  which  also 
brought  him  his  greatest  per¬ 
sonal  tragetly. 

The  last  week  in  January  of 
this  year  he  helped  cover  the 
National  Championships  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  Bob  did  features 
for  a  week  while  Lee  Meade,  a 
newcomer  to  the  Post,  covered 
the  news  end  of  the  event. 

It  was  the  last  time  Bob 
Bowie  was  to  see  several  of  his 
good  friends,  among  them  Edi 
Scholdan,  Maribel  Owen  and  her 
two  daughters,  Rhode  Michad- 
son  and  Larry  Pierce. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  Feb.  15, 
73  U.S.  figure  skaters  perished 
in  a  plane  crash  near  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Most  of  them  had  been 
at  Colorado  Springs  a  scant  few 
days  before,  and  all  but  six  were 
personal  friends  of  Bob  Bowie. 

“My  wife  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time  and  called  me  at  5:30 
a.m.  with  the  news  (it  was  my 
day  off).  Frankly,  nothing  has 
ever  shaken  me  so  much  as  that 
crash  did.  I  knew  Steffi  Wester- 
feld  since  she  was  a  little  tod¬ 
dler;  her  sister  since  she  was  in 
grade  school.  I  cried  for  two 
days.” 

During  the  National  Cham¬ 
pionships  competition,  he  had 
drawn  a  cartoon  of  Stephanie 
Westerfeld,  one  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  girls  killed  in  the  crash 
(Her  sister,  Sharon,  was  also 
killed.)  Bob  had  presented  the 
original  to  Steffi. 

When  a  representative  of 
Sabena  Airlines  came  to  the 
Westerfeld  home  seeking  identi¬ 
fication  and  descriptions,  he 
asked  Mrs.  Westerfeld  what 
Stephanie  looked  like. 

She  produced  the  cartoon 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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FLONG 


TIME 


^  A  NEWSPAPKR 

heads  tiic  list  of  places  where 
saving  time  is  absolutely  essential. 
Every  minute  saved  in  production  not 
only  cuts  costs  but  also  brings 
later  news  to  the  reader. 
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Super  Flongs  do  this.  They 
save  time  in  the  stereotyping 
department  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  hand-packing  — 
and  their  adequate  space  depth 
produces  a  clean-printing  plate. 


By  saving  time,  Super  Flongs 

save  money  —  and  offer  a  distinct  ^ 

competitive  “late  news” 

advantage  to  the  newspaper  which  uses  them, 
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ONEPiecE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  niat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  5S1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 


artoon 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


Bowie 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


which  had  appeared  in  the  Post 
on  Jan.  27  and  said,  “Like  this.” 

YoiinK  .Start 

The  bepinnings  of  Bob  Bowie’s 
double-capacity  job  had  their 
start  1600  miles  from  his  pres¬ 
ent  home  in  Lakewood,  a  Denver 
suburb. 

“Ever  since  I  was  a  kid  I 
liked  to  draw,”  he  recalls.  “Way 
back  when  I  was  in  second  ^ade 
in  Barrington,  N.  J.,  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier  carried  a 
kid’s  page.  I  scrawled  some  kind 
of  a  silhouette  of  a  knight  or 
something,  which  they  printed 
over  my  byline.  This  was  my 
first  published  drawing.” 

During  his  school  years,  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  car¬ 
ried  a  youth  feature  called 
“Heigh-de-Ho,”  edited  by  Harold 
Fox,  now  an  associate  professor 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Bob  contributed  pictures 
of  movie  and  sports  stars  and 
gag  cartoons.  This  w'as  all  at  no 
pay — just  a  byline.  (Among  the 
contributors  was  Bil  Keane, 
who  later  became  a  Bulletin  staff 
cartoonist,  and  who  now  draws 
the  syndicated  “Channel 
Chuckles”  and  “Family  Circle.”) 

On  May  22,  1938,  at  the  age  of 
19,  Bob  Bowie  became  a  $9-per- 
week  city  room  copy  boy  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger.  He 
continued  to  draw  for  Heigh-de- 
Ho,  which  was  in  the  opposition 
newspaper.  The  Ledger  man¬ 
agement  took  due  note  of  this 
and  moved  Bob  into  the  Art 
Department  as  an  apprentice. 
“There  I  learned  to  retouch, 
make  weather  maps  and  better 
my  drawing.  There  were  14 
artists  in  the  department  at  the 
time  and  they  were  all  kind 
enough  to  help  me — it  was  like 
having  14  teachers. 

“I  also  followed  the  work  of 
Milt  Paprocki,  the  Associated 
Press  cartoonist  who  appeared 
in  the  Ledger,  and  Willard 
Mullin,  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram.  I  used  them  as  guides.” 

While  he  was  an  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  copy  boy,  he  sold  his  first 
cartoon,  a  sketch  of  Ted  Lyons, 
Chicago  White  Sox  pitcher,  to 
the  now  defunct  Baseball  Maga¬ 
zine.  Bob  was  paid  $2.50  for  it. 

He  became  interested  in  sports 
as  a  boy  during  the  heyday  of 
the  great  Philadelphia  Athletics 
of  the  late  20’s  and  early  30’s 
— Grove,  Foxx,  Cochrane,  Sim¬ 
mons — and  because  of  this,  base¬ 
ball,  of  all  sports,  became  and 
still  remains  his  number-one 
love. 

He  also  grew  up  with  the  birth 
of  pro  football  in  Philadelphia 


during  the  pioneering  days  of 
Bert  Bell’s  Eagles.  Bob  drew 
cartoons  for  Eagle  programs 
and  was  paid  off  in  free  passes 
to  the  games. 

While  Bob  worked  in  the 
Ledger  Art  Department  he  spent 
time  in  the  sports  department, 
writing  small  heads,  rewriting, 
watching  the  make-up  man.  “It 
was  all  great  to  me  and  I 
wanted  to  be  part  of  it.” 

Bob  w'as  soon  drawing  sports 
cartoons,  a  short-liv’ed  2-column 
gag  cartoon  each  day  on  sports 
for  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  illus¬ 
trating  a  one-column  feature  and 
other  odds  and  ends  of  art  work 
in  addition  to  his  regular  art 
department  chores. 

Bob  graduate<l  from  the  ap¬ 
prentice  stage  just  as  World 
War  II  started.  The  Ledger 
folded  on  Jan.  5,  1942,  and  on 
Jan.  7,  exactly  a  month  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  in  the 
Army. 

On  to  Denver 

He  returned  from  the  Army 
in  September,  1945,  w'ent  to 
work  first  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  then  for  the 
Bulletin,  and,  he  recalls,  “be¬ 
came  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  their 
returning  veterans.  I  said  to  hell 
with  it  and  bought  a  one-way 
railroad  ticket  to  Denver.” 

Bob  picked  Denver  because  he 
had  spent  some  service  time 
there  before  he  went  overseas 
and  decided  it  would  be  a  good 
place  in  which  to  settle. 

Settle  he  did,  finding  a  job 
on  a  weekly  called  Rocky 
Mountain  Sports,  which  was 
published  by  George  C.  Thomas, 
now  city  editor  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record.  “He  and  I  put 
out  the  sheet  for  nine  months 
before  it  went  bust,”  Bob 
remembers. 

From  there  he  went  to  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
then  to  the  Denver  Post,  who 
hired  him  to  free-lance  sports 
cartoons  and  cover  whatever 
Jack  Carberry,  then  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  saw  fit  to  assign  him.  Bob’s 
first  cartoon  appeared  in  the 
Post  Thanksgiving  Day,  1946. 

In  February,  1947,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  expanded  with 
a  Sunday  edition  and  wired  him 
an  offer  to  return  to  their  art 
department. 

Jack  Carberry  asked  Bob  if 
he  wanted  to  stay  in  Denver. 
Bob  replied:  “Yes,  if  the  Post 
will  let  me  w'rite  sports  as  well 
as  draw  cartoons.” 

Bob  Bowie  was  hired  in  that 
dual-capacity. 

When  baseball  came  to  Denver 
in  1947,  he  became  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Sporting  News,  a 
job  he  carried  out  for  many 
seasons.  Several  of  his  cartoons 
and  caricatures  also  appeared 
in  this  newspaper. 


“People  often  ask  me  which  I  u 
like  to  do  best — draw  or  write,”  al.yfl.Il  3Cl8  Up 
Bob  says.  “I  don’t  know.  Num-  ^ 

erous  sports  writers  have  told  ^0^8  SCFVICC 
me  that  writers  are  a  dime  a 
dozen.  So  are  cartoonists  to  my  ¥_ 
way  of 'looking  at  it.  ^  ^^flTlIiUeaU 

“I  try  to  do  my  best  at  each  S 

job  and  be  good  at  what  I’m  CALANS,  which  st 


In  Caribbean 


San  Juan 

CALANS,  which  stands  for 


trying  to  do.  When  I  first  walked  Caribbean  and  Latin  American 
into  the  Ledger  in  1938,  I  made  News  Serv’ice,  l>egan  operations 
up  my  mind  right  then  and  there  recently  in  offlees  at  164  Ponce 
what  I  wanted  to  be — a  GOOD  de  Leon. 

newspaperman.”  Principal  shareholders  are 


newspaperman.”  Principal  shareholders  are 

•  Paul  R.  Ryan  and  industrialist 

Luis  A.  Ferre.  Mr.  Ryan  will 

Government  Aide  ™. 

ploy  three  reporters  locally  and 

Asks  Reporters  staff.  Another  calans 

^  staffer  liegan  a  tour  of  Central 

Serve  in  Office  "1  ■ 

Mr.  Ryan  said  the  serv’ice  is 
University  Park,  Pa.  intended  to  supplement  the  wire 
services.  CALANS  will  offer  a 
Fellowships  for  reporters  at  five_(|ay  basic  package  on  news 
all  levels  of  govemm^t  w^  developments  in  the  Caribbean 
proposed  at  the  annual  Pennsyl-  Latjn  America.  It  will  lie  on 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  duty  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  an- 
Association  Pennsylv’ania  State  g^^er  queries  from  clients,  Mr. 
University  Press  Conference  Ryan  said 
here  May  19  by  Richard  Hara-  Clients  are  being  sought  in 
tme,  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Latin 

David  L.  awrence.  America,  and  among  stateside 

“A  program  of  sabbatical  newspapers  having  an  interest 
tours  in  government  service,  if  jn  the  affairs  of  the  southern 
it  proved  feasible,  would  create  portion  of  the  hemisphere, 
a  new  and  ^ter  atmosph^e  Highlight  of  the  package  will 
tor  informed  reporting,  Mr.  two  columns.  One  column  U 
Haratine  declared.  ’It  would  directed  to  interest  newspapers 
lead  to  mutual  understanding  heavy  Puerto  Rican  popu-  i 

and  respect ;  most  important  of  .states,  while  the  ! 

all.  It  would  be  a  gr^t  and  en-  ^^Ler  is  overlined  “A  View  ! 
during  service  to  the  public.  the  Bridge”  and  deals 

He  declared  the  great  division  daily  with  ideas  and  problems 
between  the  reporter  and  the  originating  in  this  portion  of 
policy-maker  today  is  that  the  the  hemisphere, 
repoitor  tends  to  “nish”  the  Ry^^^  30^  is  a  former 

dwision.  An  appointive  official  employe  of  the  San  Juan  Star, 
dies  and  within  -4  hours  there  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  I 
is  an  insistent  demand  for  a  Standard  -  Times,  and  Mexico 
decision  on  his  successor.  City’s  El  Universal.  He  attended 

Radar  is  authorized  by  the  Mexico  City  College  and  Boston 
General  Assembly  and  within  University, 
hours  the  inquiries  pour  in,  • 

from  every  county,  for  decisions  „  i  .  o  i 
on  exactly  where  the  sets  will  to  r eople 

be  placed.  Exchange  Planned 

“Now  nobody  is  against  ag-  Hartford,  Conn, 

^ssiye  reporting  •  •  -  but  aside  ,^^0  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
from  the  deadline  factor,  there  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Mail,  have 
IS  an  infinite  insight  tor  a  news-  ^ 

paperman  to  gam  by  living  with  Exchange  Program, 

these  prob  ems  _  even  tor  a  ^he  Courant  has  chosen  a 
short  time,”  the  press  secretary 

ert  E,  Dunn,  both  educators,  to 
•  represent  the  community  for  a 

ivT  c  u  •  two-w’eek  stay  in  Birmingham. 

New  Subsidiary  Making  plans  tor  their  visit  is 

Jackson,  Miss.  Frank  Owens,  editor  of  the 
Dumas  Milner  Corp.  has  sold  Birmingham  Mail, 
its  newspaper  division  to  the  Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  pub- 
State  Times  Publishing  Corp.  Usher  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
which  now  publishes  the  evening  said  a  couple  from  Birmingham, 
and  Sunday  State  Times.  R.  E,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Butcher, 
Dumas  Milner  is  president;  will  visit  Hartford  in  the  Fall. 
O.  A.  Robinson,  publisher  and  The  Courant  is  cooperating  with 
vicepresident;  John  P.  Rice,  the  Greater  Hartford  People  to 
secretary-treasurer.  People  Council. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  40  years.  Metropolitan  Life  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety,  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series,  health  and  safety. 
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GEORGE  A.  DRAUT 

First  Award 

cal,  county  or  stata  nawt 


HANS  KNIGHT 

First  d««rd, 
•ditorial,  writing. 


JAMES  F.  WELSH 

Sacond  Award 

local,  county  or  stata  qovarn* 
mant  naws  sarias.  Third  award, 
local,  county  or  stata  qevarn* 
mant  naws  story. 


JOHN  SCOTZIN 

First  Awdrd 

Local,  county  or  stato  govorn' 
mtnt  ntws  story. 


JOHN  C.  REMALY 

Socond  Award 

Front  pago  makeup  and  head- 
linos. 


ochV'*": 

SaV»*»^ 


DON  R.  LANDGRAFF 

First  Award 

Campaign  or  crusado  sarias  on 
public  sarvice. 


The  Richest  Half  Million 


1. 


Successive  YEAR 


THOMAS  A.  LEASK 

First  Aw«rd 

Nawi  fMtur*  pictures,  second 
ewerd,  spot  news  picture,  sec¬ 
ond  ewerd,  picture  series  on 
seme  subject  published  in  one 
edition. 


JOHN  TRAVERS 

Third  Awerd 
Sports  story. 


JAMES  E.  BRADLEY 

First  end  Third  Awerds 
Ficture  series  on  seme  subject 
published  in  one  edition. 


PAUL  B.  BEERS 

Stcond  Aweird 

SpoHt  story.  Third  4«4rd  nows 
tootyro  sorios. 


Our  Editorial  Staff  won  more  awards 
than  that  of  any  other  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper! 


H.  JAMES  LAVERTY 

Third  Awerd 

Locel,  county  or  stete  news 
series. 


Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  Pennsylvania  So- 


DANE  S.  WERT 

Third  Awerd 

Front  peqe  mekeup  end  heed¬ 
lines. 


ciety  Newspaper  Editors.  Judg^ed  by  Edi¬ 
tors  of  out-of-state  newspapers. 

daily  — 118,699 


SUNDAY  — 154,757 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  F'aireliild’s 
fortiu'oniiiig  Drufi  News  Weekly, 
has  just  announced  tlie  appointment 
of  Stanley  Siepelinan  as  news  editor 
of  the  new  paper.  Mr.  .Sieijelinan. 
a  ineinher  of  the  Fairchild  or<;ani- 
/.ation  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
most  rwently  seized  as  assistant 
mana^in^  editor  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAK  DAILY. 


Lenore  Tally,  manager  of  the 
morgue  for  Fairchild  I’uhlications, 
Inc.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  (jroup  of  the  New  York 
(Chapter  of  the  .Special  Libraries 
.Assn.  This  is  her  second  time  in 
the  post.  Miss  Tully  serv«-d  pre¬ 
viously  in  1950-1951. 


Walter  Feck,  who  has  served  in  the 
.St.  Louis  and  Lhieago  bureaus  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  has  been 
named  Indianapolis  bureau  chief  of 
the  company.  He  replaces  Bernard 
Lett,  who  will  return  to  the  New 
YOrk  headquarters  of  the  company 
after  working  with  the  (Chicago  staff 
for  a  month. 


Two  members  of  Fairchild  out-of- 
town  bureaus  who  spent  several  days 
in  the  New  York  headquarters  last 
week  to  confer  with  company  of¬ 
ficials  were  Richard  (Pollen,  .''an 
Francisco  bureau  chief,  and  Larry 
(iafiero  of  the  Miami  staff. 


Lynn  Hudson,  Parts  and  Compon¬ 
ents  wlitor  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  will  report  developments  of 
the  Drop  Forging  Assn,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  The  Greenbrier,  White  -Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  14-17. 


David  Sawdey,  who  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  housewares  .section  of 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  has 
been  transferred  to  Fairchild’s  Euro¬ 
pean  news  staff  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  the  company’s  Paris 
bureau. 


Coverage  of  the  Southern  Garment 
Manufacturers  Assn,  convention  in 
New  Orleans,  June  17-19,  will  be 
handled  by  Fairchild’s  New  Orleans 
correspondent  with  the  added  as¬ 
sistance  of  Murray  Wyche,  Fair¬ 
child’s  Atlanta  bureau  chief.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  scheduled  to  take  place  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  June  17-19. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  Nows  Record,  Women's  Weor  Doilyf 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Supermorket  News^ 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News,  DirectorieSf 
Metolworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Rooks. 


Aydelotte  Moves  Up 
With  Suburb  Group 

Los  Angei.es 

Rodpers  &  McDonald  Publi.sh- 
ers.  Inc.,  have  announced  the 
appointment  of  Charles  W. 
Aydelotte  as  editor  and  itub- 
li.sher  for  its  community  new.s- 
papers,  the  News  -  Advertiser 
trroui).  The  six  newsiiapers  have 
a  circulation  of  101,000  Thur.s- 
day  and  more  than  80,000  Sun¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Aydelotte  has  Iteen  a 
Rodgers  &  McDonald  emitloyee 
since  lOAO.  During  mo.st  of  that 
time  he  has  served  as  editor. 
His  elevation  to  publisher  fol¬ 
lowed  the  resignation  of  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Moore  from  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Moore  will  continue 
to  direct  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  for  the  group. 

• 

Dourette  Brining 
Gifts  to  Sister-City 

Vista,  Calif. 

Forrest  E.  Doucette  has  taken 
a  leave  of  ab.sence  fnun  the 
Press-Courier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  take  a  trip  through  Eu¬ 
rope  beginning  late  in  June.  He 
has  lieen  assisting  publisher 
Everett  M.  Remsburg  since  late 
last  year  in  the  publishing  of 
the  Ocedtiaulv  Press-Courier. 

In  England  he  will  visit  Great 
Yarmouth  as  an  emissary  under 
the  People  to  People  program, 
to  deliver  special  greetings  and 
gifts  from  Mayor  Erwin  Sklar 
of  Oceanside,  to  the  Mayor  of 
Great  Yarmouth  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  sister-city  relation¬ 
ship  which  had  its  lieginning  in 
correspondence  six  months  ago 
between  the  Oceanside  Press- 
,  Courier  and  the  Yarmouth  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Independent. 

• 

Betty  S.  Tyler,  feature 
writer,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Smi- 
day  Post  —  the  top  achievement 
award  of  the  New  England 
Woman’s  Press  Association  and 
title  “Newspaper  Woman  of  the 
Year’’  in  recognition  of  her 
series  of  articles  on  school  con¬ 
struction  and  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  Bridgeport  area. 
She  also  won  the  award  last 


personalia 


Frederick  A.  Fetterly  Jr.  — 
from  night  city  editor  to  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor.  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ralph  Temples,  now 
executive  editor,  Arlington 
(Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 
Geoffrey  Birt,  administrative 
assistant  at  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District  —  returns  to  Post- 
Times  as  editorial  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  He  was  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  two  newspapers. 


FITZPATRICK  REILL 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  —  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by 
Rocky  Mountain  College. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  B.  Roughan,  food  ad- 
v'ortising  specialist,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  —  to  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  Vic¬ 
tor  E.  Romaine,  now  national 
adv’ertising  manager,  succeeding 
Charles  E.  Smith,  resigned  to 
become  treasurer  of  the  Moul- 
ton-Surf  corporation,  Hampton 
Beach,  N.  H. 

]|t  «  4c 

David  Nightingale,  formerly 
with  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  sports 
staff  —  to  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  sports  desk.  Thomas  M. 
GoRffi,  formerly  with  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  John  D. 
Chamberlain,  formerly  with 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Journal-Citi¬ 
zen;  and  Frank  V.  Mazzara, 
formerly  with  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  with  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 

—  all  to  Daily  News  copy  desk. 

«  *  * 

Maurice  Leckenby,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Steainboat 
Springs  Pilot  —  elected  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Democratic  national  com¬ 
mitteeman. 

«  *  * 

Jeff  Antevil,  a  Yale  student 

—  to  summer  editorial  clerk, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  LEt'iNE,  suburban 
editor,  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  —  new  president. 
Pica  Club,  an  organization  for 
Northern  New  Jersey  newsmen. 

*  ♦  * 

William  A.  Cassei^man  — 
from  news  editor  to  night  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  News. 
Ralph  V.  Sharp  to  news  editor. 

«  *  * 

Malcolm  Jones  —  from  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  to 
the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Totvn  News  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 


Hanes  Retires; 

New  Top  Team 
For  Norfolk 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Three  promotions,  involving 
a  reorganization  of  the  Ledger- 
Star's  news  and  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  were  announced  June  1 
by  Frank  Batten,  publisher. 

In  charge  of  Ixith  news  and 
editorial  departments  will  be 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick  as  edi¬ 
tor.  He  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ner  who  came  to  Norfolk  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
year  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  I 

Charles  F.  Reilly  Jr.  is  suc-j 
ceeding  Thomas  A.  Hanes,  who! 
retired  May  31,  as  managing! 
editor.  He  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor  and  news  edi-i 
tor  for  three  years. 

George  J.  Hebert  will  be  edi-  j 
tor  of  the  editorial  page.  He  has  S 
been  associate  editor  for  nine| 
years. 

’51  Pulitzer 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  began  his 
newspaper  career  32  years  ago  j 
as  a  cub  reporter  in  his  native  | 
city  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  ■ 
there,  as  editor  of  the  New  Or- . 
leans  States,  that  he  won  the  i 
1951  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  [ 
writing. 

Mr.  Reilly,  w’ho  was  bom  in  | 
Norfolk,  joined  the  Ledger-Dis-  • 
patch  as  copy  boy  and  librarian  ^ 
in  1930,  and  has  since  held  aj 
succession  of  reportorial  and  ex-  ^ 
ecutive  positions  on  the  news ' 
staff.  i 

Mr.  Hebert’s  first  job  with  the  i 
Ledger-Dispatch  was  that  of ; 
mail  clerk  (1939)  and  about  a 
year  later  he  joined  the  news  ^ 
staff  as  a  copy  boy.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  he  became  a  reporter  and  5 
then  associate  editor  under  Jo-  i 
seph  A.  Leslie  Jr.,  now  retired,  j 
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mechanical  superintendent,  and  Times  —  to  director  of  the  State 
Robert  A.  Rittler,  assistant  na-  Department’s  bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  advertising  department  tional  and  Cultural  Affairs.  He 
manager,  department  manager. 

The  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  remain  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  L.  Dancey,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Victor  Kaspar,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  responsible  to  Mr. 

Slane  as  publisher. 

Green  and  Weav’er  are  vet¬ 
eran  employees  of  the  Journal 
Star’s  mechanical  and  produc¬ 
tion  departments.  Barker  and 
Rittler  had  long  time  service  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reef  is- 
ter-Tribune  before  joining  the 
Journal  Star  staff. 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 


bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 
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LADIES  DAY 


Roy  E.  Larsen,  executive 
committee  chairman  of  Time 
Inc.,  New  York  —  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature, 

University  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Mel  Hirning,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Ot/ieffo  (Wash.) 

Outlook  —  to  ad  staff,  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Rosenthal,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Reporter  —  to  assistant 
public  information  officer.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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Edgar  F.  Seney  Jr. 

Pompano  Beach  Daily 
Names  Seney  Editor 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Edpar  F.  Seney  Jr.  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Pompano 
Beach  Daily  Toivn  News. 

Mr.  Seney  owns  and  edits  the 
South  Miami  Reporter  and  Per- 
rine  Press.  N.  Bradford  Mack 
takes  over  as  nianaginj?  editor 
of  the  two  South  Dade  county 
weeklies. 

The  new  editor,  40,  has  a 
background  of  20  years  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  field.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
City  News  Bureau,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Hamynond  (Ind.) 
Times  and  Miami  Daily  News, 
and  owned  weeklies  in  North 
Adams,  Mich.,  and  Marathon, 
Fla.  In  1955,  he  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow. 

• 

Gwen  Allee  —  to  ad  staff, 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook  from 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Star-News. 

«  «  « 

Richard  B.  Lyttle  —  to  city 
editor,  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier,  succeeding  Jameis 
Hayes,  now  with  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

«  *  * 

Lew  Littu:,  former  Imperial 
County  (Cal.)  correspondent, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  —  to 
Union  county  editor,  succeeding 
Kennetth  C.  Reilby,  transferred 
to  the  Copley  Press  Training 
Program  executive  staff.  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Nall,  former  managing 
editor,  Brawley  (Cal.)  News  — 
succeeds  Mr.  Little  as  Imperial 
County  correspondent.  Dushan 
Lazovich,  sports  writer,  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic  — 
to  sports  staff.  Union. 

*  ♦  * 

Geoffrey  (Bud)  Fisher,  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  —  to  head  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fed¬ 
eration,  St.  Louis. 


William  E.  Horner  —  from 
two  years  in  Navy  to  Sanford 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Herald  where  he 
will  work  alternately  in  several 
departments  to  learn  the  over¬ 
all  operation  of  the  paper  owned 
by  his  father  and  J.  R.  Mclver. 

*  *  ♦ 

Au.x  I’ERia,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  si)orts  cartoonist 
—  one  of  five  alumni  honored  at 
annual  homecoming  day  dinner 
of  the  Lincoln  High  School 

.41umni  Association. 

«  ♦  « 

Charles  F.  Edby,  Twin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Times-Neivs  —  to  ad 
manager.  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-  Herald. 

♦  *  • 

Noel  Lieberman,  a  graduate 
of  the  Copley  Press  Training 
Program  at  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union,  and  a  1960  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  — 
to  sports  editor,  Monrovia  (Cal.) 
News-Post. 

«  «  * 

Jaan  Kaugilaski,  a  native 
of  Estonia  —  from  Ohio  State 
University,  wdth  Master’s  De¬ 
gree,  to  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

*  *  « 

Robert  McFadden,  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter  —  from  Army  to  Netv 
York  Times  editorial  staff. 

*  *  * 

Talbot  T.  Smith  —  retired 
from  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  after  20  years  on 
copy  desk. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Stewart  —  from  city 
hall  reporter  to  city  editor, 
Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  O.  Gibson,  AP  photo 
desk.  New  York,  and  Miss 
Nancy  B.  Meadows,  former 
UPI  staffer  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
—  married  in  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
*  ♦  * 

John  Skelton,  formerly  with 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  and 
more  recently  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  office 
of  Grand  Advertising  Inc. — to 
assistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Southwestern  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Dallas. 

^  at  * 

Kazushige  Hirasawa,  editor 
of  Japan  Times,  Tokyo  —  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Let¬ 
ters  from  Bates  College,  Maine. 


Elga  Nichols,  church  news 
reporter,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 

News-Argtis  —  to  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Amei-ia  Mil¬ 
lard,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Ev'erett  Wilson,  desk  assist¬ 
ant,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
—  to  industrial  public  relations. 
*  «  « 

J(»SBPH  Goi'LDEN,  formerly 
with  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  —  to 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  re- 
w’rite  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

R.  H.  (Dick)  Tarple\’  — 
from  news  editor  to  assistant 
managing  editor,  Abiline  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News.  George  Near, 
former  managing  editor,  Green¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Banner-Herald  — 
now'  Reporter-News  news  edi¬ 
tor. 


Obituary 


Clyde  S.  Koontz,  57,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Obsers’er  Publishing 
Company;  May  30.  He  started 
w'ith  the  firm  in  1922. 

•  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  80,  con¬ 
tributor  with  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Ilg  and  Dr.  Louise  B.  Ames  to 
a  nationally  syndicated  column 
on  child  behavior;  May  29. 

*  «  * 

Neville  Reay,  60,  city  hall 
reporter,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  and  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World,  and  Los 
.Angeles  Express;  May  27. 

«  *  « 

Norb  Garrett,  52,  managing 
editor,  Olathe  (Kans.)  News; 
May  28. 

«  ♦  « 

J.  Archie  Willis,  69,  retired 
farm  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer;  May  30. 

*  «  * 

Walter  C.  Tostewin,  66,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Mandan  (N.  D.) 
Daily  Pioneer  since  1943;  May 
21.  He  and  a  brother,  Edwin, 
took  over  the  paper  after  the 
death  of  their  father  A.  E. 
'I'ostevin. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Marshall  Brown, 
72,  former  sports  editor,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News  and  former 
editor.  High  Point  (N.  C.)  En¬ 
terprise;  May  19. 


Mary  Mulcahy,  65,  ledgerS 
clerk  in  the  circulation  dejartij 
ment  of  the  New  York  Tivies;^ 
May  31.  She  worked  for  th* 
newspaper  for  42  years. 

*  *  * 

Kfhr  N.  Petrie,  80,  spor 
writer,  Netv  York  Herald  Trifril 
une  for  45  years  until  his  re-a 
tirement  in  1951 ;  May  25. 
covered  golf  and  hockey.  '■ 

«  «  * 

Roy  E.  Fairman,  78,  former: 
•state  editor,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Tribune;  May  29. 

*  «  « 

Richard  Henderson,  60,  pub¬ 
lic  serv'ice  director,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  May  29.  He  had 
planned  to  retire  June  1  after: 
nearly  36  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Stephen  E.  Pray,  62,  inspec¬ 
tor  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Times;  May 
25.  He  died  on  his  thirty-second 
anniversary  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

♦  «  * 

John  S.  (Dad)  Albright,  78, 
for  30  years  editor  of  the  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Evening  Genius,  and 
more  recently  a  court  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Uniontown  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard;  May  30. 

*  «  * 

Newton  H.  Hartman,  62, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  RM/fcfm  pho¬ 
tographer  for  39  years;  recent¬ 
ly. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Schwinn,,  75,  retired 
editorial  wrriter,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  May  23.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  New  York 
Syin,  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  and  came  to  the  Times  in 
1928. 

«  *  * 

Edward  J.  Murray',  86,  former 
editor,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Republican  and  one-time  owner 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald; 
May  17. 

*  *  • 

Jay  Jerome  Wiluams,  68, 
author  and  former  newsman; 
May  30.  He  worked  for  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  Chicago 
Examiner,  Universal  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Bell  Syndicate,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  U.S. 
Daily,  a  forerunner  of  US. 
News  and  World  Report. 


Richard  Blood,  suburban  edi-  Edward  L.  Wingert  Sr.,  66,  William  E.  Chessman,  54, 
tor,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  retired  advertising  director,  former  advertising  salesman. 
Call  —  to  copy  desk,  Newark  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News;  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  As- 
(N.  J.)  News.  George  Lucas,  May  19.  He  was  an  advertising  toria  (Ore.)  Budget  and  Los 
assistant  sports  editor  at  Call —  salesman  for  the  Philadelphia  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Ex- 
succeeds  Mr.  Blood.  North  American,  for  almost  20  press;  May  28.  At  the  time  of 

*  ♦  *  years  advertising  manager  of  his  death  he  was  assistant  to  the  - 

Ted  Smebakken,  Minneapolis  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  sales  manager,  Crown-Zellerbach 
(Minn.)  Star  legislative  reporter  ai'd  retired  from  the  Daily  Corporation’s  consumer  prod- 
—  to  assistant  city  editor.  News  in  1955.  ucts  division,  San  Francisco. 
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PROMOTION 


Contest  Winner  Off 
To  Fashion  Capitals 


SCIENCE  FAIRS 

Newspapers  are  playinR  a 
major  role  in  full-scale  efforts 
to  find  and  encourage  a  new 
peneration  of  young  scientists. 

When  the  National  Science 


SDX  Historic  Site 
Nominations  Asked 

Chicago 

Nominations  of  an  historic 
site  in  journalism  to  be  marked 
in  1962  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  have 


By  George  Wilt 


A  Pennsylvania  envoy  to  the 
capitals  of  the  Europe.an  fashion  MOTHER’S  DAY — Although  cooperate.  The  385  finalists  who 
world  will  l>e  select^  next  week  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  Daily  exhibited  projects  represented 
in  a  contest  being  conducted  by  Gazette  has  a  circulation  of  only  200  regional  and  state  fairs, 
the  AUeittown  (Fa.)  Call-Chron-  2,200,  a  Mother’s  Day  letter  where  they  were  cho.sen  to  com- 
icle  Newspapers.  The  woman  writing  contest  sponsored  by  the  pete  at  the  national  level, 
who  captures  top  honors  will  be  paper  drew  212  entries.  Winner  At  all  levels  of  the  rapidly 


Fair-International  was  held  at  requested  by  a  committee 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  10-13,  beaded  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Higgin- 
approximately  300  newspapers  botham,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
were  represented  through  fairs  of  journalism.  University 

they  sponsor  or  with  which  they  Nevada  Reno. 


rewarded  hy  a  two-week  “Trip 
of  a  Lifetime”  in  the  heart  of 
European  haute  couture. 

The  Call-Chronicle  competi¬ 
tion  is  an  effort  to  honor  the 


Other  committee  members  are 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  United  Pres* 
International;  Ronald  H.  Eina- 
toss,  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delta;  Henry  Feuerzeig,  .Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. ;  Charles  Hilgeman, 


in  the  “Why  My  Mom’s  The  expanding  Science  Fair  move-  Tempe,  Arizona;  N.  R.  Howard, 

Greatest”  contest  was  an  11-  ment,  there  is  unanimous  agree-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Ralph 

year-old  sixth  grade  girh  Prizes  ment  that  without  newspaper  McGill,  Atlanta  Constitution; 

of  $10,  $7.50  and  $5  were  help,  the  entire  concept  would  and  Bob  F.  Butz,  KLZ-TV, 

awardwl.  Letters  were  written  never  have  gotten  off  the  ground.  Denver, 

women  of  the  area  for  their  by  children  from  first  through  Whether  it  is  held  in  a  rural  Seventeen  sites  have  been 
fashion-consciousness,  excellent  eighth  grades  and  came  from  town,  a  suburban  neighborhood,  marked  since  1942.  This  year** 

grooming  and  attractiveness  of  every  town  in  the  paper’s  trade  or  a  big  city,  nearly  every  sci-  national  marker  will  honor 

dress.  Entrants  are  re<iuired  to  area.  ence  fair  depends  upon  at  least  Benjamin  Franklin, 

complete  the  sentence,  “I  want  ♦  *  *  newspaper  for  success.  Sup-  ^ 

to  go  to  the  fashion  centers  of  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS _  ranges  from  detailed  news 

1961  edition\f  its  Consumer  coverage  to  picking  up  the  entire  IS etV  Spelling 
Analysis,  covering  foods,  soaps,  fair  expenses.  News-  Bid  Ettflorscd 

and  detergents,  toiletries,  bever-  P^pers  frequently  sponsor  fairs 
ages,  homes  and  appliances,  .  cooperation  with  industries, 
automotive  and  general  products,  universities^  and  professional  and 
has  been  released  by  the  Milwau-  civic  organizations. 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal.  The  study.  The  1961  National  Science 
published  in  consultation  with  Fair-International  was  the 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun-  twelfth  such  annual  event  to  be 

conducted  by  Science  Ser\’ice  of 


the  world  ( Paris,  Rome  and 

Florence)  because . ”  using 

40  words  or  less.  A  finalist  is 
selected  from  each  of  the 
counties  in  the  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  area,  plus  .seven  from  the 
city  zone,  with  entries  judged  on 
the  basis  of  originality,  sincer¬ 
ity  and  aptness  of  thought. 


Washington,  D.  C.  It  drew 
18,500  visitors  to  Kansas  City’s 
Municipal  Auditorium  during 
the  two  days  the  exhibits  were 


In  1950,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
first  National  Science  Fair  drew 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Homer  W.  Wood’s  move  for 
reform  of  spelling  has  received 
endorsement  of  the  Califomii 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  here. 

The  CNPA  directors  voted 
their  support  after  Mr.  Wood, 
veteran  publisher  of  the  Porter¬ 
ville  (Calif.)  Recorder,  reported 
progress  in  his  long  move  to 
have  the  Federal  government 
name  a  national  spelling  com¬ 
mission. 

The  compilation  of  a  national 


only  30  exhibitors.  Thirteen  spelling  directory  would  provide 
newspapers  were  listed  as  spon-  ^  reform  which  would  speed  edu¬ 
cation  and  be  of  great  value  to 
•  business  and  government,  Mr. 


The  contest  is  co-sponsored  by  I  .  r  .  uu..- 

u,.  .  .  dation,  shows  food  products  pur- 

Hess  department  store,  a  leader  ti,  on  i 

,  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  •  .  .  chased  during  the  past  30  days, 

in  bringing  high  fashion  to  Main  ‘ 

Street,  U.S.A.  According  to  Herb  *  *  ♦ 

Weibel,  Call-Chronicle  retail  ad  AUTO  MARKET — A  new  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

?n‘!."nnn’'-  ‘'u®  Open  for  public'^ins^^Tion. 

194,000  inches  of  space  in  the  the  first  time  in  Dallas,  Tex., 

Allentown  newspaper  last  year,  last  month.  Five  hundred  new 
averaging  21  pages  per  week.  and  used  cars  from  25  Dallas 
The  emphasis  on  fashion  in  dealers  were  placed  on  exhibit 
this  newspaper  promotion  is  par-  for  imme<liate  sale  and  delivery, 
ticularly  appropriate,  with  Hess’  All  facilities  for  buying,  from 
all-out  efforts  to  make  Allen-  appraisals  and  bank  financing 

town  a  fashion  center  in  to  insurance,  were  available.  Car 

Pennsylvania.  buyers  were  encouraged  to  bring 

The  winners  of  the  contest  the  title  to  their  old  car  with 

will  accompany  Hess  Store  them  so  they  could  complete 

buyers  to  Europe’s  fashion  cen-  transactions  and  actually  drive  three  years  were  m^ed  out  to 

ters,  and  will  be  greeted  by  away  from  the  show  in  a  new  four  former  officers  of  the  News- 

government  dignitaries  and  lead-  car.  paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Un-  .  c 

ing  coutouriers  and  designers.  At  the  close  of  the  nintvday  ion  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  Wasllingrt^n  Special 
Her  tour  will  also  include  visits  event,  208  cars,  140  new  and  68  after  they  were  found  guilty  of  Boston 

to  historical  points  of  interest  used,  valued  at  $556,663  had  extorting  money  from  wholesale  Boston  Herald  awl 

and  cultural  centers,  as  well  as  I’^^n  to  one  in  every  42  of  distributors.  Traveler  have  signed  up  for 

to  the  fashion  salons  during  the  the  8,756  shoppers  Co-sponsors  -phose  sentenced  were:  Sam  Washington  coverage  with  * 

summer  style  showings.  of  the  Auto  Market  were  the 

Nearly  2,000  entries  were  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  and 

received  in  the  “Trip  of  a  Life-  Dallas  Market  Center, 
time”  contest,  with  essays  sub-  *  ♦  ♦ 


Ex-Oflficers  of  Union 
Given  Jail  Sentences 

Jail  sentences  ranging  up  to 


Wood  has  long  contended.  Legis¬ 
lation  has  been  introduced  call¬ 
ing  for  the  creation  of  s 
commission. 

Boston  Dailies  Sign 


mitted  by  Lehigh  Valley  women, 
ranging  from  teenagers  to  an 
84-year-old  grandmother. 

Hess  and  Call-Chronicle  ex¬ 
ecutives  travelled  700  miles 


coverage 

Feldman,  former  union  presi-  news  bureau  operated  by  Leslie 
dent;  William  Walsh,  former  Carpenter,  who  also  represests 

the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Doil# 
News. 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  his  wife, 
Liz,  who  now  is  the  Executire 
Assistant  of  Vice  President 


business  agent;  Angelo  Lospin 
*  *  *  uso,  former  business  agent ;  and 

‘PIVOTAL  YEAR’ — A  hand-  Harry  Waltzer,  former  business 
some  16-page  booklet  has  been  agent. 

distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  The  government  contended  the 

(Calif.)  Examiner,  featuring  extortions  were  made  under  Johnson,  at  one  time  representtd 
the  economic  predictions  of  Re-  threat  of  labor  strikes.  Federal  the  Boston  Post.  The  bureau 
through  the  paper’s  circulation  search  Director  Bill  Dover.  Sub-  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  said:  also  serv’es  dailies  in  Texas, 
area  to  interview  contestants  jects  discussed  in  the  brochure  “These  men  used  the  power  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas, 
for  some  of  the  in-paper  stories  include:  new  consumer  status  office  not  for  the  purpose  of  rep-  Tom  Gerber,  who  has  been 
used  to  promote  the  competition,  symbols,  horizons  of  living,  en-  resentation  of  employees,  but  to  correspondent  here  for  the  Her- 
The  contest  was  directed  by  Mrs.  larged  sales  targets,  economic  feather  their  own  nests.”  He  aid  and  Traveler,  has  resigned 
Doris  Leete,  Allentown  Call-  milestones,  tests  of  management  acknowledged  that  the  court  had  to  become  general  manager  of 
Chronicle  Women’s  and  Fashion  competence,  and  the  era  of  the  received  many  testimonials  in  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor 
Editor.  ‘smart’  sell.  behalf  of  the  men.  and  Patriot. 
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THE  PROMOTION 
SUCCESS  STORY 
OF  THE  YEAR! 


THE  LEARN-A-LANOUAOE  COURSE 

that  brought  fast,  solid 
circulation  increases*  to 

19^  THE  NEW  YORK  POST 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
IV  THE  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 
mr  THE  TORONTO  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 


This  self-liquidating  promotion  con  be  yours  if  you  act  at 
once.  A  few  additional  cities  are  already  spoken  for,  but  at 
this  writing  many  others  are  still  open. 

For  information  and  complete  campaign  procedure  phone 
Alan  AAirkin,  MUrray  Hill  5-8550  or  write  today  to  CROWN 
PUBLISHERS,  419  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

graorfar  prattiga,  occfoim  for  public  sorvico  from  civic  looders,  odacalort 
and  advorfitort,  approval  of  Boards  of  Education. 


Ultra-modern  unit  presses  (shown  in  two  views  above  and  be-  Unit  design  of  Webmaster  means  additional  equipment  can  be 
low)  operate  in  stepless  speed  increases  to  a  maximum  production  of  installed  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Additional  modular  control  sections 
70,000  Wall  Street  Journals  per  hour.  Cutler-Hammer  static  con-  can  be  coupled  to  existing  installations  without  requiring  major 
version  to  D-c  means  maximum  control,  minimum  maintenance.  modifications  or  complete  control  re-design. 


Cutter-Hammer  D-c  Webmaster  Drives 
specified  in  new  automated 

Wall  Street  Journal  Plants 

Cutler-Hammer  Control  and  conveyors  help  the 
Journal  solve  problems  of  delivering  a  daily  paper— nationwide 


Wall  Street  Journal  has  all  the  production 
problems  of  a  daily  newspaper— plus  the 
problems  of  national  distribution. 

To  help  alleviate  these  problems,  the 
Journal  recently  opened  two  new,  highly 
automated  printing  plants— one  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  other  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

They  contain  some  of  the  most  advanced 
automatic  equipment  available  including 
new  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  capable  of 
producing  up  to  70,000  papers  an  hour. 

To  control  these  presses,  the  Journal 
selected  Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  D-c 
Unit  Press  Drives— one  for  each  press. 
Webmaster’s  static  conversion  of  electric 
power  produces  stepless  speed  control  from 


inching  to  top  speed.  Static  power  means 
greatly  reduced  maintenance;  there  are  no 
moving  parts  in  the  conversion  system. 

The  conveyors  coming  from  the  presses 
are  electronically  controlled  by  Cutler- 
Hammer,  so  that  conveyor  speed  matches 
press  speed.  The  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyors  and  custom-built  delivery  table 
contribute  in  meeting  the  complicated  and 
specialized  distribution  problems  of  this 
national  newspaper. 

Let  Cutler-Hammer  supply  you  with 
the  control  you  need.  And  be  sure  to  spec¬ 
ify  Cutler-Hammer  Control  on  the  next 
equipment  you  buy.  A  Cutler-Hammer 
sales  office  is  near  you. 


WHArS  NEW?  ASK.,. 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutlar-HamiMf  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  •  Division:  Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory  •  Subsidiary:  Cutler- 
Hammer  International,  C.  A.  •  Associates:  Canadian  Cutler-Hammer,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana,  S.  A. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

ADDITION  BY  MLLTIPUCATION 


It’s  no  news  to  anyl)ody  that 
one-man  and  husband-wife 
“bucket  shoj)”  operations  are 
disappearing  from  the  weekly 
newspaper  scene.  But  what  has 
received  little  publicity  is  the 
growing  trend  toward  multiple 
newspaper  production  happening 
on  two  fronts. 

The  first  front  is  in  the  small, 
off  the  main  road  towns,  where 
publishers  have  been  banding 
together  in  one  common  plant, 
and  their  success  has  offered  a 
real  hope  for  keeping  small 
newspapers  alive. 

The  second  front  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  large  cities  where 
well-financtKl  40  and  oO-page 
weeklies  are  springing  up  under 
one  ownership.  Their  combine<l 
operations  sometimes  rival  the 
dailies  inside  city  limits. 

The  Multi-publishers 

A  good  example  of  a  multi¬ 
publisher  operation  in  one  plant 
was  reported  on  recently  by  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association. 
Three  publishers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  are  printing 
newspapers  for  eight  towns  in 
five  counties  from  14  to  55  miles 
from  the  central  plant. 

Two  years  ago  W.  M.  Court¬ 
ney  and  A.  P.  Murray,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  W ynne  Progress, 
contracte<l  to  do  the  printing 
and  mechanical  work  for  the 
Earle  Enteriiriae.  A  month  later, 
Harlan  V.  Walker  joine<l  forces 
with  them  in  Wynne  and  brought 
along  his  McCrary  Leader  and 
Cotton  Plant  Woodruff  County 
democrat.  The  three  formed 
Star-Progress  Inc.,  and  soon 
after  bought  the  Augunta  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

About  this  .same  time  the 
community  of  Marvell  was 
watching  the  publisher  of  its 
only  newspaper  pack  up  his 
plant  and  move  it  out  of  the 


county.  They  wanted  a  town 
newspaper  and  the  Star-Prog¬ 
ress  publishers  offered  to  keep 
one  going  if  all  the  mechanical 
work  could  be  done  in  Wynne. 
The  town  agreed,  but  the  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  business 
offices  remained  in  Marvell, 
along  with  a  new  editor  who 
took  up  permanent  residence 
there. 

Then  the  Harrialnirg  Modem 
News  and  Parkin  Cross  Cotinty 
Times  contracted  to  have  their 
newspapers  jobbed  at  Wynne, 
and  before  the  year  was  out 
eight  newspapers  were  coming 
off  the  Star-Progress  press. 

This  additional  volume  of 
work  in  1959  created  some  major 
problems  for  the  Wynne  pub¬ 
lishers.  To  combat  them,  they 
installed  a  bigger  and  faster 
press  and  addetl  two  typesetting 
machines  and  some  other  equip¬ 
ment;  redesigned  the  plant  lay¬ 
out  to  prevent  mixups  and  loss 
of  effort  and  time;  and  arranged 
an  efficient  press  schedule  since 
printing  would  have  to  be  done 
several  times  a  week. 

The  latter  looks  like  this: 

Tuesday — Earle  and  Parkin 
papers. 

Wednesday  —  Augusta  and 
Harrisburg  papers  and  half  of 
the  Wynne  paper. 

Thursday — Marvell,  McCrory 
and  Cotton  Plant  papers  and  last 
half  of  the  Wynne  Progress. 

In  an  ordinary  week,  8,500 
complete  papers  are  printed  and 
the  total  number  of  pages  in  the 
eight  publications  averages  64. 
The  Enterprise  and  the  Times 
have  all  typesetting  and  press 
work  done  at  Wynne  but  the 
Modem  News  prefers  to  do  its 
own  typesetting  at  Harrisburg 
and  bring  it  to  Wynne  for  use 
on  the  press. 

A  mechanical  staff  of  eight 
full-time  employees  and  a  news. 


DIRATS  POWDERLESS  ETCHERS 
USED  BY  WORLD  NEWSPAPERS 


Dirals  Powderless  Etchers  are 
producing  lop  quality  zinc  relief 
printing  plates  for  newspapers  in 
139  world  cities  in  28  countries. 

Besides  the  I  nited  States,  other 
Dirats  us<-rs  include  Australia, 
Austria,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Canada, 
(izechoslovakia.  Denmark,  Egypt, 
Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Holland.  Hungary,  Italy,  Ireland, 
Japan,  Lclianon,  New  Zealand, 
Nigeria.  Norway,  Poland,  Portu¬ 
gal,  So.  Africa,  Syria,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Rea.sons  for  the  international 
popularity  of  Dirats  Powderless 
Etchers  are  their  superiority  of 
performance  and  simplicity  of 
operation.  The  fact  that  any  un¬ 
skilled  personnel  can  install  the 
machine  quickly  and  easily  and 
even  o|)erate  it  if  necessary  is  of 
prime  importance  to  newspaper 
publishers. 

Over  4<J0  installations  the  world 
over  testify  to  the  soundness  of 
the  equipment  manufactured  by 
Dirats  Photo-Plate  Company, 
Westfield,  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  to 
the  dependability  of  results. 


advertising  and  business  office 
staff  of  five  work  in  the  Wynne 
plant.  Mr.  Walker,  his  wife,  and 
another  woman  run  the  McCrorj’ 
office.  He  also  keeps  a  super- 
visorj'  eye  as  editor  at  Augusta 
and  Cotton  Plant.  Each  of  tho.se 
two  towns  has  its  own  society 
editor  who  mns  the  office.  Mr. 
Courtney  is  editor  of  the  Wynne 
Progress  and  Mr.  Murray  is 
general  manager  of  the  overall 
operation. 

Star- Progress  tries  to  give 
each  of  its  five  newspapers  a 
personality  and  appearance  all 
of  its  own,  and  to  keep  each  one 
truly  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves.  Duplication  of 
reading  matter  is  minor  and 
only  occurs  when  it  is  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  more  than  one 
of  the  new.spapers. 

Job  printing  is  also  done  at  the 
Wynne  plant,  but  unlike  many 
weekly  set-ups  this  one  doesn’t 
depend  heavily  on  it  to  support 
the  newspaper  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

After  two  years  of  consoli¬ 
dated  operation,  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers  have  reached  these  two 
conclusions: 

Such  a  venture  can  be  success¬ 
ful  in  primarily  agricultural 
areas  of  Arkansas  which  have 
been  losing  population. 

As  long  as  the  individual 
papers  maintain  their  identity 
and  meet  their  responsibilities 
to  their  particular  communities, 
public  reaction  to  the  absence 
of  a  printing  plant  in  town  is 
negative. 

'File  Single  Publisher 

A  good  example  of  a  single 
publisher  type-deep  in  multiple 
protluction  is  John  Tilton,  whose 
suburban  weeklies  ring  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Counting  replates,  controlled  and 
paid  circulation,  his  group  in¬ 
cludes  11  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culation  nearing  75,000. 

Mr.  Tilton  claims  the  sub¬ 
urban  group  was  the  first  to 
develop  the  economics  of  mul¬ 
tiple  newspaper  production. 

As  a  young  man  some  30  years 
ago,  he  left  his  native  Iowa  for 
Pennsylvania.  Ther^  he  helped 
organize  the  highly-successful 
Philadelphia  Suburban  New.s¬ 
papers  Inc. 

In  1954,  he  headed  back  west 
to  Minneapolis  and  bought  three 
suburban  weeklies  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  some  8,000. 
This  original  trio — the  Golden 
Valley  Suburban  Press,  St. 
Louis  Park  Dispatch  and  Hop- 
Kins  Hennepin  County  Review 
— employed  .some  25  people. 

Today,  Mr.  Tilton’s  11  news¬ 
papers  employ  92  fulltime  and 
30  part-time  staff  and  525  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

His  firm.  Twin  City  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.,  faced  with  the 


need  for  increased  page  capacity 
to  meet  present  needs  and  future 
expansion,  has  ordered  a  (ioss 
Urbanite  web  offset  press.  The 
press  will  l)e  installed  in  the 
company’s  new  plant  at  Hop¬ 
kins,  Minn.,  early  next  year. 

Present  plans  call  for  I.ino- 
film  equipment  to  be  installed 
in  the  new  building  first  so  the 
.staff  can  l)ecome  proficient  in 
its  use  l>efore  switching  to  the 
offset  process. 


THURSDATA 

NOT  THE  WHOLE  ANSWER 
—  Offset  printing  of  newspapers 
still  provides  problems  and  will 
not  supplant  regular  press  op¬ 
erations  immediately,  but  it  does 
offer  advantages  for  some  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  This  was  the 
consensus  at  a  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association  seminar. 
The  panel  included  Rol)ert  Voris, 
Waterloo  Republican;  Harry 
Stanton,  Pinckneyville  Perry 
County  Advocate;  Don  Brooks, 
Prophetstoivn  Echo;  and  Ed 
Akers,  Chester  Herald-Tribune. 
Mr,  Stanton  reported  favorably 
on  his  experiences  in  printing  a 
weekly  by  offset.  Mr.  Akers  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  shifting  to 
offset  can  l)e  economical  for  the 
weekly  o|)erating  with  a  union 
shop.  The  real  advantage  to  off¬ 
set,  he  said,  is  printing  speed. 
Mr.  Brooks  said  he  wouldn’t 
advocate  a  switch  to  offset  for  a 
newspaper  already  well-equipped 
for  letterpress.  But  for  the  poor¬ 
ly  equipped  plant  in  need  of 
adding  machinery,  he  suggested 
making  the  shift.  He  told  how 
his  plant  was  in  need  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  type  when  he  acquired 
it.  He  was  able  to  equip  with 
offset  with  used  machinery  for 
$8,500.  The  results  were  grati¬ 
fying. 

*  m  * 

ENTERPRISE  SI!  —  The 
Reading  (Pa.)  Berks  County 
Record's  $5  newspaper  tip  award 
recently  went  to  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  Jose  Sanchez  for  two 
straight  weeks.  He  not  only  dug 
up  the  stories  but  did  his  own 
reporting  on  them.  Jose,  a  Read¬ 
ing  high  school  senior,  inter¬ 

viewed  nine  local  Cuban  families 
on  the  conflict  raging  in  their 
native  land  and  he  reported  a 
strong  anti  -  Castro  attitude 
among  them.  The  following  week 
he  told  of  two  families  who 

pledged  their  fidelity  to  FideL 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BIRTHS  —  The  Emerald  Em¬ 
pire  News,  an  offset  tabloid 
weekly,  has  made  its  Iww  in 
Eugene,  Ore.  Publishers  are 
Claude  I!.  Darling  and  Edward 
V.  Duke. 
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^  ^  •  Chances  are  your  grandmother  will.  This  is  a  photo 

of  a  turn-of-the-century  S&H  Green  Stamp  redemption  store. 

We  often  get  letters  from  long-time  stamp-savers  who  still  have  articles  of 
S&H  merchandise.  Their  loyalty  is  very  assuring  because  at  S&H,  we  know  that 
time  is  the  greatest  test  of  quality  and  value. 


Now  S&H  has  650  stores.  The  store  shown  in  the  photograph  is  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  center  resembles  a  giant  gift  shop  and  it  contains  no  less  than 
seventeen  separate  merchandise  departments. 


America'^ s  No,  1  Stamp  Plan  Since  1896 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchin.son  Company 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York 


Reporters  Earned 
Merit  in  Civil  War 


By  Bruce  Catton 


(Excerpts  from  a  talk  by  the 
noted  Civil  War  historian  and 
author  at  the  National  Press 
Club  recently.) 

Throughout  the  four  years  of 
the  Civil  War  reporters  saw  to 
it  that  the  flow  of  news  was  un¬ 
checked.  The  American  public 
was  never  pampered  or  spoon¬ 
fed.  There  were  no  elalwrate 
public  relations  set-ups  in  gov¬ 
ernment  to  shield  the  people 
from  unpleasant  facts. 

Nobody  bad  to  rely  on  hand¬ 
outs  cooked  up  by  timid  officials 
who  felt  that  the  unvarnished 
truth  might  be  “bad  for  the  war 
effort.” 

The  unpleasant  truths  kept 
coming  out.  All  of  the  blunders, 
the  miscalculations  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  snafu’s  were  recordeil  as 
they  occurred;  by  and  large  the 
general  public  knew  the  worst 
all  the  way  through,  and  there 
were  times  when  the  worst  was 
very  bad  indeed. 

Helped  War  Effort 

The  point  is  that  this  did  not 
harm  the  war  effort.  On  the 
contrary  it  helped  it;  in  the 
long  run  it  made  its  victorious 
conclusion  possible.  The  people  did  not  prevail, 
did  the  job  they  had  to  do,  pay¬ 
ing  a  heavy  price  for  it,  endur¬ 
ing  right  to  the  end  —  and 
they  thereby  justified  the  faith 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every 
reporter’s  creed:  the  faith  that 
our  democracy  is  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  face  the  facts,  that  it  will 
bear  up  under  any  crisis  so  long 
as  it  knows  the  truth  about 
everything,  that  it  is  wise 
enough  and  adult  enough  to  find 
its  own  way  if  the  press  will 
give  it  the  proper  light. 

And  be  it  noted  that  the 
“proper  light”  is  not  a  strained, 
filtered  light,  carefully  adjusted 
so  that  no  one’s  reputation  will 
suffer.  It  is  the  clear  light  of 
day. 

The  Civil  War  newspaperman 
had  to  fight  to  win  acceptance, 
and  he  won  his  fight  by  doing 
his  job.  The  war  would  never 
have  been  won  without  him. 

The  reporter,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  began  to  come 
into  his  own. 


back  of  bim.  (In  a  good  many 
cases  he  did  not  have  much  of 
an  editor  back  of  bim  either.) 
The  Army  had  all  it  could  do 
to  get  used  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  fighting  a  war  that  was  big¬ 
ger,  more  complex  and  more 
savage  than  anything  it  had 
ever  dreamed  of;  the  rejwrter 
was  simply  a  nuisance,  and  if 
he  could  not  l>e  turned  into  a 
press-agent  for  some  deserving 
general  he  was  usually  looke<l 
uiK)n  as  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel 
that  somehow  could  not  quite 
Imj  discarded. 

General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  was  perhaps  a  little 
more  fiery  and  outsiioken  than 
most  other  generals,  but  he  was 
fairly  representative  of  the  lot, 
and  he  said  flatly  that  there 
ought  not  to  lie  any  war  corre¬ 
spondents  at  all.  All  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  said  General  Sherman, 
wrote  letters  to  the  folks  back 
home,  and  those  letters  would 
tell  the  folks  all  that  they  really 
needed  to  know.  Reporters,  said 
Sherman,  were  just  in  the  %vay, 
and  they  might  be  Rebel  spies 
to  lK)ot.  The  army  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  without  them. 

Fortunately,  Sherman’s  views 


No  Tradition,  No  Editor 

He  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe, 
because  the  United  States  Army 
could  not  quite  get  the  idea. 
The  reporter  had  no  tradition 


When  I  say  “the  modem  re¬ 
porter”  I  mean  the  man  who 
was,  for  that  day,  a  new  breed 
of  cat  —  the  reporter  who  was 
not  out  to  support  a  point  of 
view  or  uphold  a  cause  but  who 
simply  wanted  to  get  the  best 
and  most  detailed  story  possible 
about  what  was  actually  going 
on  around  him.  That  man  —  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  all  of  us 
here  today  —  began  to  come  into 
being  during  the  Civil  War. 

Raised  Status 

The  Civil  War  reporter  sur¬ 
mounted  very  great  handicaps 
and  by  and  large  did  a  job  which 
was  of  immense  service  to  the 
country;  a  job,  furthermore, 
which  permanently  raised  the 
reporter’s  own  status,  expanded 
his  professional  horizon,  and  did 
a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
standards  of  news-gathering  all 
across  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  see 
just  how  the  reporter  did  this 
is  to  take  one  specific  illustra¬ 
tion  and  follow  it  through.  Con¬ 
sider  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh, 
which  was  fought  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Tennessee  on  April  6  and  7 
in  the  year  1862. 


At  Shiloh  a  Union  army  com¬ 
manded  by  U.  S.  Grant  was  at¬ 
tempting  an  invasion  of  the  deep 
south.  It  had  broken  the  Con¬ 
federate  grip  on  western  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  was  preparing  to 
move  on  down  into  the  state  of 
Mississippi;  a  Confederate  army 
under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
was  waiting  for  it  20  miles 
away,  just  over  the  Mississippi 
line  in  a  little  town  named 
Corinth;  and  a  second  Union 
army  led  by  General  Don  Carlos 
was  coming  down  across  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  join  Grant. 

A  terrible  two-day  battle  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  which  the  Union  army 
lost  more  than  13,000  men  while 
the  Confederates  lost  10,000. 
Grant’s  army  narrowly  escaped 
being  pushed  into  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  did  manage  to  hold 
its  ground,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day’s  fighting,  and  then 
Buell’s  army  came  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  needed  reinforcements. 
In  the  second  day’s  fighting  the 
Union  army  turned  the  tide,  the 
Confederates  were  driven  off  in 
retreat,  and  Shiloh  was  recorded 
as  an  important  but  fearfully 
expensive  Union  victory. 

Tlie  First  News 

The  country  got  its  first  news 
about  the  battle  in  a  dispatch 
which  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
Herald  by  a  man  named  \V.  C. 
Carroll.  Carroll  had  been  serv¬ 
ing  temporarily  as  a  volunteer 
aide  on  Grant’s  staff  and  his 
chief  motive  in  sending  the  story 
to  the  Herald  seems  to  have 
been  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
deserving  character  who  ought 
to  get  a  permanent  staff  job 
somewhere.  Anyway,  Carroll 
got  on  a  boat  and  went  down 
the  Tennessee  River  ahead  of 
all  the  regular  newspapermen, 
reached  the  nearest  telegraph 
office  —  at  Fort  Henry,  many 
miles  downstream  —  and  filed 
his  story. 


His  story  was  brief,  inexact, 
and  uncritical.  It  told  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  North  had  won  a 
dazzling  victory,  that  every¬ 
thing  had  gone  very  well,  that 
a  good  many  men  had  been 
killed  and  that  the  Confederates 
had  been  completely  routed.  The 
Herald  gave  the  story  a  big 
play,  and  for  a  day  or  so  all 

the  North  rejoiced  over  the  sen-  No  Severance  Pay 
sational  triumph. 


law  Reid,  who  was  writing  foi 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  He 
really  covered  the  battle,  ork- 
ing  practically  without  sleep  for 
three  days;  then,  his  notebocA 
full,  he  got  on  a  boat  that  waj 
taking  wounded  soldiers  north, 
spent  his  time  talking  to  these 
wounded  men,  found  that  he 
had  been  beaten  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  office  at  Fort  Henrj',  and 
went  all  the  way  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  sat  do\v'n  to  write  the 
first  real  story'  of  Shiloh. 

He  wrote  something  like  19 
columns,  and  the  Gazette  printed 
all  of  it.  Bear  in  mind,  inciden¬ 
tally,  that  he  scribbled  his  copy 
in  long-hand. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  news¬ 
paper  writing  styles  have 
changed  since  those  days.  Reid’s 
lead  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

“Fresh  from  the  field  of  the 
great  battle,  with  its  pounding 
and  roaring  of  artillery,  and  its 
keener  voiced  rattle  of  musketry 
still  sounding  in  my  wearier 
ears;  with  all  its  visions  of 
horror  still  seeming  seared  upon 
my  eyeballs,  while  scenes  of 
panic-stricken  rout  and  brilliant 
charges,  and  obstinate  defenses, 
and  succor,  and  intoxicating 
success  are  burned  alike  con¬ 
fusedly  and  indelibly  upon  the 
brain,  I  essay  to  write  what  I 
know  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.” 

Any  modem  reporter  could 
have  told  Reid  that  that  is  not 
the  way  to  write  a  lead  sen¬ 
tence  —  except  that  the  thing 
does  take  hold  of  you,  somehow. 
It  grips  your  attention  and  car¬ 
ries  you  on  into  the  main  body 
of  the  story,  which  is  about 
what  a  lead  sentence  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do;  and  any  modem 
reporter  could  be  very  proud 
to  have  done  the  job  young  Mr. 
Reid  had  done. 

For  Reid’s  long,  feverish  ac¬ 
count  gave  the  North  its  first 
tme  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  It  not  only  showed  that 
there  were  grave  faults  in  the 
army’s  training,  organization 
and  system  of  command  which 
must  be  corrected  if  the  coun¬ 
try  was  to  avoid  outright  disas¬ 
ter;  it  helped  the  country  come 
of  age  in  regard  to  this  war  it 
was  fighting. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
Shiloh  was  one  of  the  messiest 
battles  of  the  whole  Civil  War. 
Carroll’s  story  was  no  better 
than  a  clumsy  bit  of  press- 
agentry  for  the  Union  high 
command. 

Whilelaw  Reid's  Story 

As  it  happened,  though,  there 
was  a  real  reporter  on  the  scene 
—  a  young  man  named  White- 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 

John  A.  Roberts,  former  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  bureau  manager 
for  the  struck  Oregon  Journal, 
has  lost  a  $3,000  (Circuit  Court 
suit  against  the  newspaper  for 
severence  pay.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  after  he  failed  to  show 
up  for  work  when  ordered  to  the 
main  office  after  the  Strike  be 
gan  in  November,  1959.  The 
jury  ruled  the  newspaper  did 
not  owe  him  severance  pay. 
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Craig -Botetourt  Electric  Cooperative,  serving  rural 
people  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  the  Virginias, 
paid  $24,213.00  in  state  and  local  taxes  last  year.  The 
$6,176.00  tax  bill  paid  at  New  Castle,  Virginia,  made 
this  rural  electric  by  far  the  biggest  taxpayer  in  Craig 
County.  •  Local  tax  payments,  such  as  these,  represent 
typical  additional  contributions  by  nearly  1,000  non¬ 
profit  rural  electric  systems  organized  to  bring  electrical 
service  to  people  who  could  get  it  no  other  way.  •  The 
Craig- Botetourt  Electric,  launched  by  a  loan  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  now  operates  776 
miles  of  electric  line  in  seven  counties  and  two  states. 
It  serves  farms,  country  stores,  schools,  churches,  an  old 
people's  home,  a  stone  quarry,  a  summer  camp  for  crip¬ 
pled  children,  cmd  a  fish  hatchery— a  total  of  2,771 
member-owners.  •  Approximately  four  hundred  of  these, 
however,  are  either  seasonal  or  small  consumers  who 
often  pay  only  the  $2.00  monthly  minimum  — less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  service.  New  Castle  and  indus¬ 
trial  areas  are  served  by  a  stockholder  power  company. 
m  Despite  hardships  and  handicaps,  Craig-Botetourt 
Electric  already  has  repaid  $838,709.00  in  principal 
and  interest  on  its  REA  loans  of  $1,952,147.  Like 
hundreds  of  other  locally  owned  and 
operated  rural  electric  systems  in  the 
U.S.,  Craig-Botetourt  Rural  Electric  is 
/ 1  \V^;1  proud  to  fulfill  its  local,  state,  and  fed- 
ei^al  obligations,  and  at  the  same  time, 
help  build  a  better,  stronger  America. 


Many  systems,  such  as 
Craig-Botetourt  Electric, 
are  the  biggest  taxpayers 
in  their  counties 


O  NRECA 


AMERICAS  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


Main  Street.  New  Castle,  Virqtnid 
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Dailies  Need  to  Share 
Color  Know-How 


The  novelty  of  ROP  color  has 
passed  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  all  who  are  responsible  to 
“grow  up”  in  color  reproduction 
for  the  good  of  newspapers  and 
their  advertisers,  Dent  Has- 
singer,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AXPA,  told  the 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
ROP  color  as  “the  brightest  spot 
in  the  newspaper  picture  today,” 
Mr.  Hassinger  cited  .some  of  the 


continuing  pitfalls  confronting 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  in 
placing  of  such  advertising  in 
lioth  large  and  small  dailies. 

“We  need  better  control  of 
both  color  and  registration  and 
continuous  supervision  to  make 
sure  that  these  early  copies  are 
not  used  as  tearsheets  for  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  declared.  “The  time 
has  passed  also — at  least  for 
most  adv'ertisers — when  failure 
to  keep  in  register  will  be  over¬ 
looked  l)ecause  ROP  color  in 


newspapers  is  a  novelty.  The 
same  is  true  for  readers.” 

Mr.  Hassinger  warned  it’s 
time  to  grow  up,  also,  because 
some  newspaper  are  losing  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  due  to  poor 
reproduction.  Without  mention¬ 
ing  names  of  advertisers,  he 
cited  seven  specific  examples — 
each  involving  a  different  com¬ 
pany — where  cancellations  have 
resulted,  or  failure  to  repeat  ad 
schedules  has  l)een  the  end 
result. 

Consevjuently',  ROP  color  ad 
dollars  have  been  going  to  maga¬ 
zines,  television,  preprinted  rolls 
and  sections,  and  to  Sunday 
supplements,  he  jwinted  out.  “In 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  we 
regard  these  last  three  as  regu- 


DIRECTOMAT 


MOLDING 

PRESSES 


are  designed  and  built 
by  Lake  Erie . . . 
manufacturers  of 
big,  highly  engineered 
presses  like  this  one 


. . .  that’s  why  the 
Directomat  is  so 
outstanding  for  hot 
and  cold  stereotype 
‘  mat  molding 


One  of  the  tyiM.**  of 

hydrauUc  pretMes  (ievelo|KHl 
by  Lake  Krie 


The  rtOU  ton  combination  mat.  rubber 
and  plastic  plate  molding  preas 


LAKE  ERIE 


NO  OTHER  BUILDER  of  molding  presses  has  Lake  Erie’s  treasure  of 
engineering  experience  to  draw  on.  That’s  why  you 
always  get  the  newest  design,  construction  and  control 
features  first  from  Lake  Erie.  Directomat  users  report 

_  sharper  black  and  white  mats  and  increased  production 

sp>eeds.  70%  of  the  leaders  in  ROP  color  lineage  use 
Directomat  for  more  accurate  register  and  higher  quality 
reproduction.  Good  reasons  to  choose  Directomat. 


HYDRAULIC  | 
PRESSES  j 


LAKE  ERIE  machinery  corporation 


508  WOODWARD  AVENUE  •  BUFFALO  17.  N.  Y. 


NtW  YORK  •  DCTROn  •  CHICASO  •  LOS  RNOtLlS 


Manufacturers  of  the  most  complete  line  of  Hydraulic  Presses  for  all  industry 


lar  parts  of  a  newspaper,”  1« 
said,  “but  I  should  think  that 
most  of  you  gentlemen  woulc 
regard  them  as  competitors.  ! 
suspect  that  you  would  prefer 
to  do  the  printing  and  get  the 
rev'enue  yourselves.” 


KOP  (Atlor  ('.heaper 


Qualified  sources  estimate  that 
the  volume  of  preprinted  rolli 
will  be  10  times  as  much  th# 
year  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  he 
continued.  ROP  color,  however, 
is  less  expensiv’e  to  use  than 
are  preprinted  rolls  and  sections, 
he  added. 

“You  are  in  a  good  competitm 
position  here  also  providing  yon 
don’t  drop  the  ball  near  the  goal 
line,”  said  Mr.  Hassinger,  who 
noted  that  newspaper  ROP  color 
is  the  fastest  growing  adver 
tising  medium — faster  than  tele 


Turning  to  the  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  seller  of  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  and  those  who 
reproduce  it,  Mr.  Hassinger  said 
a  salesman  should  know  enough 
to  prevent  the  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  too  much  detail 
to  reproduce  well.  He  mentioned 
the  Bureau’s  .strip  film  and 
leave-behind  folder,  entitled 
“The  Art  of  New'spaper  ROP 
Color.” 


Mu»>l  lA>wer  (UimIs 


“It  seems  to  me  that  pub-i 
Ushers  and  business  managen) 
can  contribute  a  great  deal,”  hej 
said.  “They  are  in  positions  t-  i 
enthuse  the  whole  team  with  thtj 
importance  of  color  ...  It  is  thfj 
continuing  responsibility  at  alj 
levels  to  seek  not  only  improvecj 
methods  but  lower  costs  forj 
color. 


“If  the  manning  costs  in  youq 
pressroom  are  so  uiirealistiri 
that  the  same  number  of  merj 
,  must  be  added  for  one  full  color 
ad  as  for  four  color  ads  thai  it 
seems  to  me  that  someone- 
perhaps  the  business — needs  to 
prepare  and  conduct  a  campaigr- 
with  the  union  to  persuade  it  to 
grow  up  in  color,  too  .  .  . 

“Surely  we  need  a  fool-proof 
system  of  notifying  advi-rtison 
and  agencies  quickly  when  tb 
printing  materials  they  hav- 
supplied  are  not  adequate  ft.' 
the  job  at  hand. 

“Finally,  we  need  to  share  thf 
know-how.  You  gentlemen  kno» 
much  better  than  I  which  .super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  ^ 
doing  outstanding  color  printing 
with  the  equipment  in  their 
plants.  Growing  up  means 
the  willingness  of  these  men  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  thf 
initiative  of  others  to  learn  it 
So  if  your  paper  is  not  doings 
!  good  job  you  are  not  only  hurt 
ing  yourself  but  other  papers  t- 
well.” 
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that 
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PIsnt  *  Bciuipment 


anything  except  as  a  {lointer  noticed  this  supposedly  radical 
II  *  J  T  J  O*  I  to  areas  of  iwssible  future  study,  change,  we  went  over  to  it 

IlnillQf  iTiPfl  I  CHIP  Onn  \infrlP  StiU,  it  serv'ed  as  an  impetus  to  wholeheartedly.  VVe  have  only 

ethit  UlllUOllllwU  I  ClIJ V  QIIU  Olll^lw  us  to  figure  why  our  takes  were  been  on  unjustified  straight 

roUi  longer,  our  operators  slower,  matter  for  a  short  time  now, 

'  n  tv  A  ■«!  ObmmII  ItMilmi  tind  our  errors  fewer.  not  long  enough  to  get  fully  ac- 

rrnniTPflniriU  Ain  NITI/iII  II/IIIV  From  study  of  the  error  curate  production  figures.  How- 

vever,  I  I UUII  UUUIII^  mil  l#lllllll  UUIIj  would  appear  that  it  ever,  I  can  state  that  it  has 

thaa  ^  _  costs  some  newspapiers  as  much  solved  the  twin  perforator  prob- 

'tioM,  By  R.  (ieor^e  Ku»er  Jr.  or  more  to  set  corrections  as  it  lems  of  errors  and  speed.  The 

Trov  (Ohio)  Daily  News  does  to  set  the  entire  original  operators  set  40  to  50%  more 

ptitive  copy.  This  appears  ridiculous,  copy  per  hour,  and  their  error 

ig  you  The  Troy  Daily  Sews  has  a  (.\  report  made  to  the  I’roduc-  taking  the  same  time  to  set  two  rate  is  down.  1  think  that  we 
e  goal  problem:  how  to  handle  a  vol-  tion  Management  Conference  at  lines  of  corrections  as  it  did  to  could  achieve  the  same  effect 
',  who  ume  double  what  it  was  six  Chicago  this  week.)  set  the  original  65  lines.  Yet,  with  manual  operators  on 

’  color  years  ago  without  an  increase  when  you  add  the  proofreader  straight  matter  by  putting  a 

adve^  in  personnel  or  machinery.  Two  or  eight  pages  more  than  we  and  the  ring  ojierator  and  the  quadder  on  their  machines,  but 
n  tele  years  ago  I  could  see  the  prob-  did  for  the  same  week  two  years  second  proof  and  the  bank  time  we  have  not  tried  this  yet.  I 
lem  growing;  I  could  feel  the  liefore.  Our  total  composing  to  insert  those  corrections,  some  also  think  that  we  can  cut 
ospoB-  pinck.  We  were  working  a  basic  room  hours  were  667,  or  26  newspapers  are  taking  even  our  perforator  operator  training 
new^  4o-hour  week,  and  the  ov’ertime  hours  less.  Our  comjiosing  room  longer  to  set  corrections  than  time  in  half  or  better  by  train¬ 
ee  who  above  that  was  piling  up.  The  hours  per  page  were  down  to  they  are  to  set  the  original  copy,  ing  them  to  set  unjustified, 
pr  said  problem,  common  to  many  5.7,  for  a  decrease  of  42  min-  Here  is  where  the  smaller  The  area  on  which  I  am  work- 
'nough  papers  our  size,  was  that  we  utes  per  page.  Our  mechanical  newspaper  has  an  advantage,  ing  right  now  is  proofreading. 

)f  sub-  didn’t  know  exactly  where  the  payroll  was  actually  up  in  each  We  have  no  second  reading  of  According  to  some  preliminary 

[detail  was.  nor  how  bad  it  was.  department,  reflecting  the  in-  the  proof  because  we  have  no  measurements,  the  average 

itioned  where  the  first  .step  in  creases  in  both  pages  and  wages,  second  proof,  and  we  have  no  proofreader  on  the  average 

production  engineering  came  in :  yet  the  payroll  per  page  bank  men.  By  actual  measure-  newspaper  reads  between  850 
titled  measurement.  amounted  to  $16.53,  a  decrease  ment,  we  take  less  than  half  as  to  950  lines  jier  hour,  day  in  and 

r  ROP  devised  a  simple  form  for  of  58  cents  per  page.  long  to  set  corrections  as  we  day  out.  We  have  found,  through 

each  mechanical  employee  to  re-  This  was  not  accomplished  do  to  set  the  original  copy.  some  simple  experiments,  that 
port  what  he  did  each  <iay,  and  solely  through  the  changing  of  We  started  working  backward  the  actual  speed  at  which  a 

how  many  minutes  he  spent  do-  deadlines.  We  told  our  employees  from  these  figures,  trying  to  proofreader  can  operate,  on  the 

,  ing  it.  The  figures  they  turned  what  we  wanted  to  accomplish,  eliminate  errors  rather  than  in-  same  day  in  and  day  out  basis, 

[  in  balanced.  We  collated  them  then  we  told  them  what  they  crease  speed.  Machine  errors,  is  almost  exactly  ten  times  this 

^  form  that  shows  produc-  could  expect  as  a  direct  benefit  for  example,  are  difficult  to  hold  amount.  We  have  only  measured 

*  five  hours  per  page  for  each  from  these  accomplishments,  down  if  you  are  running  Comets  this  on  straight  matter  so  far, 

,  operation,  from  editorial  compo-  such  as  more  money  for  fewer  or  Monarchs  at  better  than  ten  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 

.  /  sition  to  flats  and  pigging.  hours  worked,  increased  fringe  lines  a  minute.  We  were  run-  same  speed  should  not  apply  to 

Editorial  deadlines  were  benefits  and  so  forth.  We  also  ning  our  Comets  at  only  eight  proofreading  ads  also. 

^  rhange<l  to  eliminate  a  bottle-  established  a  profit-sharing  lines  a  minute,  with  *,2  of  1%  The  answer  to  achieving  1,- 

iprovec  ^  slack  plan.  machine  error.  When  we  ad-  000%  increase  in  speed  is  two- 

sts  or  time  e  1  s  e  w  h  e  r  e.  Advertising  vanced  the  speed  the  machine  fold:  fii^t,  hiring  speedreaders ; 

j  deadlines  were  changed  to  ^  Measured  error  rate  went  up  correspond-  second,  training  present  proof- 

in  youn  achieve  the  same  effect.  simple  measurement  of  increasing  five  times  to  readers  to  become  speed  read- 

•ealistii  At  the  same  time  these  work  done  and  an  application  2ti%  when  we  were  operating  ere.  Speed  reading  courses  are 

of  mCTi changes  were  lieing  made,  we  of  the  findings  to  increase  pro-  lines  a  minute.  Even  Siven  in  almost  all  large  city 

ill  color  j  were  reducing  our  hours  from  duction  was  onlv  the  first  sten  with  our  cheap  correction  cost  night  colleges.  Many  of  them 
then.:  the  basic  45  per  week  to  42  Tn  our  JntinS  too  expen-  use  a  device  called  the  Phrase- 

neone-  hours  a  week.  In  addition  to  los-  joined  three  other  newspapers  sive.  Our  answer  to  this  problem  0-Scope. 

leeds  toj  mf^  three  hours  a  week,  we  ^ave  jn  a  study  done  by  Johns  Hop-  install  Mat-Glide  on  our  The  application  of  this  de- 

impaigt  each  mechanical  employee  four  kins  University  last  year.  The  Comets  and  increase  mainte-  vice  as  a  hiring  twl  is  apparent, 

ide  it  to  raises  of  about  10c  each,  for  a  material  sent  to  them  included  nance.  The  measured  result  of  ft  is  now  the  criterion  for  hir- 

total  raise  of  better  than  40c  tape  nunched  and  nroofs  of  tvne  *^kis  modest  expenditure  was  an  ing  proofreaders  at  Troy, 

ol-proof  per  hour  employee  over  a  set  from  that  tape,  plus  th^  operating  rate  of  lOla  lines  a  .  •  . 

.  rtiser;  two-year  period.  original  copy.  The  preliminary  minute  with  a  machine  error  Quaddlng  DeViCBS 

hen  tht  results  from  the  collation  of  the  uuly  %  of  1%,  the  same  .iuu 

,y  hav  *  lowered  material  is  not  astounding,  yet  machine  error  rate  we  had  be-  A  patent  has  been  granted  to 


Page  (iust  I.uwered 


Hydraulic  Actuating  Unit  of 
the  Star  Quadder.  This  patented 
unit  is  an  efficient  application 


■v,.  , —  I —  „  J,,.,,  iiTJiii  iiiai.  lupe,  plus  me  • - »  •••  — ■  —  ».•  • 

.  rtiserd two-year  period.  original  copy.  The  preliminary  minute  with  a  machine  error  Quadding  UGVICeS 

hen  thtj  results  from  the  collation  of  the  ®uly  %  of  1%,  the  same  .iuu 

,y  hav  *  “«®  lowered  material  is  not  astounding,  yet  machine  error  rate  we  had  be-  A  patent  has  been  granted  to 

late  f’’  Now,  let’s  look  at  a  typical  it  suggests  several  definite  steps  operating  at  eight  lines  a  Farts  Inc.,  covering  e 

week  two  years  ago,  and  the  that  may  be  taken  to  improve  minute.  .  j 

hare  thf  same  week  this  year.  The  last  a  TTS  operation.  p  ki..  Quadder.  This  paten^ 

en  kiio»  week  in  April,  1959,  we  printed  One  of  the  figures  Johns  Hop-  '  u  ^fliemnt  application 

h  super  1(^8^  pagt“s.  This  required  693  kins  arrived  at  was  the  average  With  our  machine  error  rate  basic  hydraulics  U>  provi  e 
len  an  kours  of  composing  room  time,  number  of  lines  per  take  given  down,  and  our  Comet  speed  up,  ^oatrolled  actuation  of  vise  jaws 
printing  an  average  time  per  page  to  the  perforator  operators.  The  we  turned  to  the  perforator  op-  ^*^ring  quadding  operation, 
in  their  of  6.4  hours.  The  composing  three  metropolitan  newspapers  orators  and  tried  to  do  the  same  • 

ans  botf  joom  payroll  per  page  was  in  the  study  averaged  65  lines  thing  there.  The  answer  to  this  HlGhSUS  JoIHS  SUII 

J  men  ti*  H4.23.  The  stereo  and  press  I>er  take.  The  Troy  Daily  News  dual  problem  came  in  very  sim- 

and  tht  Payroll  per  page  was  $2.88,  for  averaged  over  103  lines  per  take,  pie  form  from  the  Research  In-  Sun  Chemical  Corporation  an- 

learn  it  ^  total  mechanical  payroll  per  The  operator  speed  on  the  others  stitute’s  Charlie  Tingley:  “Set  nounces  the  appointment  of  R.  C. 

doinf*  P*ke  of  $17.11.  was  higher  than  in  Troy,  yet  unjustified.”  We  tried  this  one  (Dick)  Niehaus  as  sales  repre- 

nly  hurt-  Now,  for  the  same  typical  Troy  had  the  lowest  error  rate,  very  cautiously,  a  few  columns  sentative  for  its  General  Print- 

lapers  >■'  this  year,  the  last  one  in  With  so  few  papers  in  the  study  a  day,  without  telling  the  edi-  ing  Ink  division  with  head- 

April,  we  printed  116*2  pages,  the  results  cannot  be  used  for  torial  department.  tVhen  nobody  quarters  at  Cincinnati. 
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Niehaus  Joins  Sun 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation  an- 


After  careful  checking  by  the  machine,  where  it  is  molded  on 
stereotypers,  the  mats  are  a  regular  mat. 
trimnn^  and  formed.  They  are  The  mat  is  dried  and  formed 
then  cast  in  our  Pony  .\uto-  flat.  It  is  then  flat  cast,  and 
l)lates.  We  ca.st  two  up.  shaved  to  zinc  thickness  (.065") 

After  milling,  the  plates  are  We  have  found  it  possible  to  do 
routed  in  the  usual  manner —  this  in  one  pass  through  the 

with  one  exception.  In  the  ca.se  shaver.  We  have  connected  our  sary  cur\’ature  to  fit  the  pre« 
of  the  black  plates,  the  area  out-  Pi-emier  Shaver  to  the  metal  plate. 

side  the  ad  is  routed  to  a  depth  iwt  with  a  round  sheet  metal  Next  the  protective  paper  is 
of  .072".  This  depth  may  be  duct.  This  transports  our  chips  .stripped  from  the  cast,  and  it  ig 
varit>d  to  suit  local  conditions,  neatly,  and  eliminates  the  metal  placed  in  i>osition  on  the 
This  routing  is  done  vertically  bin  that  normally  stands  on  the  viously  routed  black  plate, 
to  the  page  rather  than  horizon-  floor  by  the  shaver.  To  bring  the  surface  to  tht 

tally,  to  get  a  .smoothly  cuiwed  Next  we  apply  two  thicknesses  jmoper  printing  level,  the  plate 
surhice.  of  tape  to  the  back  of  the  flat  is  ])ut  in  the  shaving  arch  and 

Wlien  the  news  type  has  been  cast,  U*aving  the  outside  paper  re-shaved.  The  pre.ssure  of  the 
.set,  the  page  is  made  up  with  the  cover  on  the  top  thickness.  shaving  knife  .sers’es  to  set  the 
appropriate  size  of  base  locked  The  cast  is  then  laid  face  cast  firmly  in  place.  The  plate  is 
in  the  form  to  re))re.sent  the  ad.  down  on  a  cork  molding  blanket,  now  ready  to  be  locked  on  the 
It  is  then  sent  to  the  molding  which  in  turn  rest  on  a  full  iiage  press  with  the  rest  of  the  set. 


(.\  report  to  the  .4NF’A/R1  Pr^j 
duction  Management  ('onferenct 
in  Chicago  this  week.) 


Reelroom  Idea 
Receives  $500 


Chicago 

Ernest  Weinhandle,  Chicago 
Tribune  machinist,  has  been 
awarded  $500  for  an  idea  to  im-  ' 

prove  rigidity  and  alignment  of 
spindles  on  reel  assemblies 
carrying  newsprint  rolls.  membei 

Each  reel  assembly  consists  j  The 
of  three  spindles  attached  to  »|  Panics 
.set  of  arms  (spiders)  which  aw  «H)pt*r 
mounted  at  each  end  of  a  rotat-l  (^S’.4 
ing  shaft.  Each  spindle  holds  iurfe/p/zj 
one  mil  of  newsprint  which  isifimcs, 
fed  to  the  press.  Cana 

A  key,  or  metal  strip  running' ronto 
the  length  of  the  shaft,  fits  into  Torontt 
notches  in  the  spiders,  Mr.  Wein-  (Jren 
handle  explained.  The  key  and  lied  N 
spiders  are  then  locked  together  paily  ' 
at  each  end  of  the  shaft  by  cupj  fran 
set  .screws.  He  recommended ,  Greno 
that  a  wedge  type  key  be  in-|L’4Mrr( 
stalled  on  each  shaft  and  that  Paris, 
dog  point  screws  be  used  to  lock  itnl// 
the  key  to  the  shaft.  II  Tent 

“The  new  key  and  screws  as-' Sera, 
sure  that  all  reel  spindles  aw'Catani, 
true  to  the  paster  carriage,  pre  Swit 
drive  and  governor  rollers,”  said  Berieln 
Mr.  Weinhandle.  The 

•  Echo, 

Linotype  Offers  ■ 

One-Stop  Shopping  multi-c 

.  <ng  ani 

As  part  of  a  continuing  ^*‘'ductior 
pansion  program,  Mergenthalerl 
Linotype  Company  now  offers  a f 
ser\’ice  designed  to  save  equiP'lp^yyj! 


f  LOW  METAL 
COSTS  ARE  NOT 
DUE  TO  LUCK 


Fbr  tecbnigal  assistance  ia  metaB  quality  control  to 
Bchiava  law  make  ready  and  better  printing,  ask  your 
refnMMi^ive  about  LKperial’s  Plus  Metal  Plan  and  the 
Service  Plan  for  daily  newspapers.  Type  metal  efficiencies 
and  aasnngs  result  from  thorough  controlled  analysis— not 
Infomottion  available  without  obligation. 


Single  Paper  Wrap 
Designed  by  Dealer 

Ridgew(X)D,  N.  J. 

A  New  Jersey  delivery  route 
operator  has  develope<l  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  automatically  rolls 
and  ties  sin^rle  newspapers  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  2,000  per 
hour. 

The  machine,  named  Autopak, 
sells  for  less  than  $1,000.  It 
stands  waist  hiph  and  takes  up 
aljout  six  square  ftx't  of  space. 

Pa|)ers  are  hand-fed  into  Auto- 
l)ak.  When  the  papers  touch  the 
mechanism,  they  are  rolled  ami 
tied  instantly. 

Gilbert  Murray  of  Uidpewoo<l, 
X.  J.,  owner  of  the  Xorth  Valley 
Delivery  Service,  desipnwl  and 
developetl  Autopak  over  the  past 
year.  He  uses  the  machine  to 
wrap  all  his  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  repardless  of  their 
size. 


The  founder-members  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Color 
had  their 
Brussels 


Association  (INC 
second  meetinp 
recently. 

The  founder-meml)ers  are; 
The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  &  Echo 
Ltd.,  represented  by  James  U. 
Spencer;  La  Demiere  Htarv, 
Brussels,  represented  by  Maur¬ 
ice  Brtd)art  and  Prof.  Aupuste 
C.  Raes;  .4xel  Sprinper  &  Sohn, 
Hamburp,  Germany,  represented 
by  Dr.  Walter  Matuschke  and 
Dr.  Horst  Ohmsen. 

Dr.  .Matuschke  is  president  of 
IN'CA. 

The  association  was  founded 
Jan.  2.‘),  with  the  purpose  to  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  multi-colored 
newspaper  printinp  by  joint  re¬ 
search  work  of  European  and 
North  .\merican 


YOURS  WITH  A 


REPRO-QUALITY 

PRESS 


Type  Specimens 

A  (i8-pape  type  specimen  l)ook 
produced  by  Fototype,  Incorpor¬ 
ated  illustrates  over  300  type 
.styles  and  sizes  now  available 
in  pre-printed,  pre-trimmed  “.set 
it  yourself”  alphabets.  This  is 
Fototype’s  bippest  catalop,  and 
the  first  to  include  the  firm’s 
newest  product:  Rule-Pak,  self- 
adhesive,  pre-cut  strips  of 
printed  typopraphical  rules  and 
Iwrders.  Copies  of  the  new  l)ook 
are  available  on  rec|uest  from 
Fototype,  Incorjwrated,  1414  W. 
Roscoe  St.,  Chicapo  13. 


newspaper 

printinp  houses. 

One  of  the  main  topics  of  the 
second  meetinp  was  a  discussion 
on  the  numerous  applications  for 
membership  to  the  INCA. 

The  followinp  printinp  com¬ 
panies  are  interested  in  a 
co-operation : 

I  USA — Chicago  Tribunv,  Phil- 
!ndelp/iia  niilletin,  Louisville 
I  Times,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Canada — Ottawa  Citizen.  To- 
■ronto  aiohe  and  .^^ail,  and 


NOW...  high  quality  proofs  every  time  with  NOLAN’S 

new  “Repro-Ouality”  proof  press.  Quick,  uniform 
inking... accurate  end  and  side  paper  register... 

sharp,  letter-perfect  proofs  ready  for  camera. 
A  truly  outstanding  proof  press  value... 

HIGH  QUALITY  PROOFS  AT  A  NEW  LOW  COST! 


nning 
s  into 
Wein- 


f  and. lied  Newspaper  Ltd.,  and  the 
retheri Daily  .Mirror  Group, 
y  cup|  Franrt — Le  Dauphine  Libere, 
ended)  Grenoble,  and  probably 
je  n-^L’Aurore,  Paris,  and  Le  Fi</arn, 

I  that  I  Paris. 

o  lock=  Italy — Flizzoli  Editore,  Milan; 

,ll  Tempo.  Rome;  Corriere  della 
ws  as-iSem,  Milan;  and  La  Sicilia, 
»s  are 'Catania. 

Switzerland  —  liuchdruckerei 

said  Bencid/fOMs,  Zurich. 

:  The  lAverpool  Daily  I'ost  and 
lEc/io,  and  La  Demiere  Heure 
I  have  already  achieved  remark- 
*able  propress  in  the  field  of 
I  multi-colored  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  and  especially  in  the  repro- 
”*Vi  of  topical  color  pictures 

ff  the  insettinp  of  advertisinp 

^  material  pre-printed  in  roto- 
gravure. 

ne  andf  ^ 

s,  an  New  Building 

tw  fori  Portland,  Ore. 

nie*:i  to  construct  a  $300,000 

r  Portland  I  tally 

’i  o/  Commerce  have  been 

1  Steel by  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
f.  talli  president  of  the  firm. 

I  The  site  is  at  NW  24th  Avenue 
I  and  Vauphan  Street. 
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The  appointment  of  John  W. 
Randall  to  sales  representative 
of  the  New  York  sales  office  was 
announced  by  C.  S.  Reilly,  vice¬ 
president-sales,  Goss  Company, 
Prior  to  his  new  assipnment, 
Mr.  Randall  was  a  member  of 
the  firm’s  field  department  and 
had  serviced  and  erected  Goss 
printinp  i)resses  throuphout  the 
East. 


GLOMAIL 

Topwrap 


and  Undermap 


GENERAL  STRAPPING  COMPANY 

100  PARK  AVENUE. 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 

for  Jun€  10,  1961 


INKINC  SYSTIM  is  electrically 
driven,  cuts  hand  inking  time  by 
90^0  .  .  .  assures  uniform  ink  dis* 
tribution  over  entire  form! 


PAPIR  FCEOINC  SYSTEM  adjusts 
m  seconds,  assures  accurate  side 
and  end  register.  Compensator 
adjusts  impression  to  any  paper 
thickrtess. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  on  all  NOLAN  proof  press  models.  One’s 
just  right  for  you. 


hot  metal.  Since  all  actual  coa 
position  work  is  done  by  paM 
up,  the  composition  costs  u 
areas  of  savinjrs  on  certain  typt 
of  ads  when  compared  to  the  hn 
metal  methods.  Offset  will  er. 
able  a  publisher  to  readily  aac 
economically  adopt  any  futon 
,  .  higher  spe^  phototypi  settiri: 

tional  letterpress  equipment,  machines  that  can  be  foresetr. 
ional  newspaper  have  a  fixed  printing  diameter  ^ 

same  size  and  and  cutoff.  If  at  a  future  date, 
the  newspaper  found  it  wanted 
are  much  more  to  i-un  preprints  as  well  as 
.  n  conventional  supplements,  their  offset  press 
?k  inks.  Offset  printing  diameter  must  be  such 
44c  a  pound  up.  that  it  could  print  inserts  of  the  two  of  its 
slightly  higher  same  size  as  those  on  conven- 
stereotype  newspaper  press  is  than  conventional  inks  per  tional  letterjiress  and  print  with- 

able  to  run  75-line  halftone  pho-  pound.  The  mileage  from  offset  in  the  size  limitations  required  this  week, 

tographs.  With  off.set  on  similar  inks  varies  with  the  particular  by  the  inserting  device.  " 

newsprint,  it  is  possible  to  run  ink  but  no  publisher  has  reported 

130-line  screens.  The  results  we  to  us  a  mileage  that  is  over  aiema  mg  .  lower 

all  know  to  be  much  more  at-  double  what  we  now  experience  From  the  practical  newspaper 

tractive  to  the  reader.  on  conventional  news  inks.  standpoint,  offset  platemaking  is 

What’s  more,  using  the  offset  still  far  slower  than  the  process 

process,  no  chemical  or  mechani-  raper  waMagc  stereotype  plates.  All  offset 

cal  engravings  are  required.  Offset  publishers  reporting  plates  used  in  this  country  are 
This  enables  the  newspaper  to  newsprint  waste  to  us  give  fig-  hand  developed.  In  newspapers, 
make  extensive  use  of  photo-  ures  which  approach  double  that  where  time  between  the  com- 
g^phs  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  which  we  receive  from  conven-  posing  room  and  press  run  is 
No  one  should  be  misled  to  tional  newspapers  equippeil  with  vitally  important,  offset  cannot 
the  point  of  believing  that  an  presses  of  similar  speed  and  ca-  presently  compete.  In  newspa- 
offset  pressroom  is  less  expen-  pacity.  In  offset,  the  ink-water  pers  now  requiring  highly  auto- 
sive  to  run  than  a  letterpress  balance  is  critical  to  obtain  good  matic  plate-casting  equijiment  to 
newspaper  room  with  equipment  printing  results.  Some  offset  pro<luce  many  stereotypes  of  the 
of  similar  capacity  and  speed,  plants  find  this  balance  quickly,  same  page,  offset  could  not  com- 
An  offset  press  requires  the  others  produce  waste  until  this  pete  time  or  cost  wise.  Offset 
same  amount,  if  not  more,  labor  balance  is  set.  plate  making  will  restrict  the 

use  of  offset  by  the  large  dailies  |fQ0  NdlUBS  BrGUT 
until  it  becomes  automate<i. 

The  major  mechanical  depart-  William  W.  Henderson,  vice-! 

^ _  ment  expense  of  any  daily  news-  president-sales  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co..^ 

paper,  l)e  it  large  or  small,  is  Inc.,  has  announced  the  ap()oint  | 
'  /m  the  composing  room  operation,  nient  of  Raymond  A.  Breur  a.4 


(Part  of  remarks  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute’s  Service  Division  at 
the  opening  of  the  Offset  Semi¬ 
nar  in  Chicago  this  week.) 


By  William  D.  Rinehart 


Dual-Purpose 
Camera  Shown 

Kenro  Graphics,  Inc.  show« 
new'  dual-])iirpoft 
“Vertical  24”  cameras  at  tk 
ANPA  Conference  in  Chicago 
One  was  equipptc 
w'ith  a  Prismatic  Head  to  da#- 
onstrate  the  unit's  ability  to 
speed  production  and  reduco 
costs  of  preparing  paste-upe; 
the  other  with  a  vacuum  luiek, 
showing  how'  the  unit  can  easily 
be  converted  to  produce  neg* 
tives  of  full  page  ne\vs|)apor 
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Luster  in  Dallas 

Glenn  A.  Luster  has  been  ap-j 
jwinted  Production 


Engineer! 


ALL  HALL  IV:V!1 

Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  -  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include; 


safety  j  silencing  j  simplicity 

...yours  with  a  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  because  the  overload 
release  clutch. ..1  eliminates  shear  pin  hazards  and  replace¬ 
ment...  2  gives  you  quick  manual  clutch  control  to  silence  or 
re-engage  clutch  from  outside  press  frame,  using  one  simple 
wrench,  and. ..3  automatically  disengages  unit  drive  if  over¬ 
load  occurs.  ‘Trademark 


Boston  Herold-Troveler 
Washington  Star 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Free-Press 


Cleveland  Press 
Saginaw  News 
Washington  Post 
Toledo  Blade 


GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC 


21208  Beachwood  Dr.,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio 


n.  ■  W  s  CO.. «<wc. 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


{Continued  on  page  71) 


foot,  quiet,  well-lighted  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

How  was  it  done  —  and  with¬ 
out  losing  a  day  in  on-time  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  record  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Glasmann. 

At  the  outset,  the  job  pre¬ 
sented  several  challenges,  in¬ 
cluding: 

1.  — To  unite  the  differently- 
designed  garage  and  armory 
buildings  into  a  newspaper  plant 
under  one  roof,  yet  retain  con¬ 
tinuity  throughout; 

2.  — To  quell  the  echo  of  the 
armory  and  provide  soundproof 
facilities  for  an  unusually  noisy 
business; 

3.  — To  provide  a  contemporary 

„  ,  ■  ^  .  1...  Li  r.  j  jr  •  X  j  L  entrance,  yet  harmonize  with  the 

The  newuwm  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-E*«mmer  qu.eted  by  armory's  arched-window  design; 
acoustic  tile  covering  of  the  ceiling  and  part  of  the  walls.  Teleprinter  , 
machines  are  in  enclosed  room  at  the  right.  Pneumatic  tube  system 

moves  copy  to  the  composing  room.  4.— To  replace  the  ornate  ex¬ 

terior  double  concrete  stairway 
to  reach  the  entrance. 


Rebuilt  Annory 
p  Rates  Another 
[£  look  Around 

esetr.  Bv  Glen  Perrina 


Ogden,  Utah 
Intermountain  area  publishers, 
composing  room  superintendents 
and  newspaper  executives  are 
taking  a  “second  look”  at  the 
new  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
plant 

Publisher  A.  L.  Glasmann 
and  General  Manager  Joseph  F. 
Breeze  converted  the  Ogden  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  armory  building 
and  garage  into  a  modem  news¬ 
paper  office  and  plant  which  is 
designed  for  the  future. 

For  example,  the  composing 
and  stereotype  departments  al¬ 
low  for  flexibility  in  arrange¬ 
ment  of  machinery  to  meet 
changing  needs.  High  capacity 
electrical  plug-in  ducts  can  sup- 1 
‘  ply  power  to  any  part  of  the  i 
composing  room.  ! 

I  The  mechanical  area  is  roomy ' 
end  has  a  special  washable 
acoustic  ceiling  tile  with  a  two- 
inch  insulation  for  more  perfect 
sound  absorption.  It  also  has 
maple  strip  flooring  with  steel 
splines  —  less  tiring  to  stand 
f  ■  on  and  best  for  linotype  ma-  - 
'  ‘  chines  which  tend  to  work  loose 
on  concrete  floors. 

*  The  new  six-unit  Goss  unitub- 
^  ular  press,  which  was  installed 
and  made  ready  to  operate  as 
“  ■  the  newspaper  moved,  is  being 
joined  by  the  older  four-imit 
press,  and  two  additional  units 
can  be  added  to  the  four- unit 


; press,  increasing  production 
ap  ■  from  a  40-page  to  a  48-page 
'?T'="  capacity. 

The  press  and  mail  rooms 


(’on; : 
i  Coni-' 
mthc 


have  concrete  floors. 

Air  Elxhaust 


The  press  room  also  has  a 
unique  system  of  exhausting  air 
through  the  press  pits  by  forc¬ 
ing  a  large  volume  of  air  down¬ 
ward  from  the  ceiling.  It  was 
designed  to  help  keep  the  area 
clean  after  considerable  research 
by  the  newspaper  staff  and  the 
uehitect,  Kenneth  Jones.  It  con- 
I  trols  ink  mist  more  effectively. 
The  composing  room  has  a 
9-foot  by  12-foot  removable  win¬ 
dow  wall  for  easy  equipment  in- 
rtallation. 

The  entire  newspaper  plant  is 
dliciently  arranged,  and  required 
leas  than  a  year  to  complete  the 
1330,000  worth  of  construction 
•nd  remodeling.  The  commodious 
1  Ogden  armory  and  garage  have 
j  been  turned  into  a  35,000  square 
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model 


Send  for  your 
free  copy  of  this 
new  folder  on  the 
Model  K  Elrod 


Elrod 


The  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Model  K  by  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  is  further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  Elrod 
as  basic  equipment  for  strip  material  requirements. 

Six  different  Elrod  models  are  now  available  to  meet 
practically  any  need— daily  newspapers  (over  70%  of  all 
those  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  Elrods),  week¬ 
lies,  publications,  job  printing,  circular  or  poster  print¬ 
ing,  or  any  plant  wanting  to  control  its  own  production. 
Many  present  Elrod  users  profit  by  installing  a  Model  K  as 
supplementary  equipment  for  continuous  production  of 
certain  largely-used  material. 

Each  Elrod  model  is  simply  designed  to  produce  high- 
quality  material.  Supplied  electric- heated  or  gas-heated; 
molds  up  to  18-points  are  interchangeable  on  all  Elrods. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
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Whiteprinter  Spits  Out  Proofs 
But  Film  Emuisions  Are  Costly 


|{y  Donahl  INt*whoune 

Portland  Orrsoiiian 


When  the  discussion  turns  to 
cold  type,  someone  is  l>ound  to 
ask:  “What  about  proofs?” 

This  question  is  a  sticker. 
Prootins  of  hot  tyi>e  ads  on 
chea))  newsprint  at  a  rate  of 
about  one  a  second  is  pretty 
hard  to  match.  But  the  potential 
saving’s  on  cold  type  setting  and 
assembly  are  so  tantalizin>r,  we 
have  beat  our  brains  to  find  an 
efficient  method  of  takiiifj  jjroofs 
of  cold  type. 

Most  cold  type  operations 
pn)of  with  diazo  or  ammonia 
type  copyinji  machines.  Operat- 
inj!:  speeds  on  these  machines 
are  directly  pro|)ortional  to  the 
li>>ht  intensity  —  not  total  buht 
intensity  but  light  intensity  i)er 
inch  of  tube  length. 


Hoi 


Lump 


While  touring  the  country  two 
years  prior  to  installing  the  cold 
type  operation  at  the  Oregon iityi, 
Don  Dissly  at  Louisville  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  the  Arrow  “White- 
printer”  made  by  Peck  and  Har¬ 
vey  of  Chicago.  The  machine 
has  a  3000  watt  30"  lamp,  i)r()- 
ducing  100  watts  per  inch  of  ex- 


and  when  taking  jiroofs  from 
film  masters  the  machine  .just 
spits  out  proofs  faster  than  the 
operator  can  fei-d  it. 

Sounds  good,  but  the  hitch  lies 
in  the  fact  that  film  emulsions 
for  cold  type  are  costly  —  aliout 
seven  times  the  cost  of  pajjer. 
But  when  taking  advantage  of 
the  lower  co.st  of  jiaper  emul¬ 
sions,  you  .get  with  it  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  paper’s  o))acity. 
This  is  where  the  extra  light 
capacity  of  a  proofing  machine 
starts  to  pay  off  by  permitting 
faster  belt  sjieeds  for  a  given 
speed  of  bluejirint  pai)er.  We 
further  com])licate  the  problem 
at  the  Oregonian  by  making 
sub-assembly  wax-ups  on  20 
pound  blue  line  gridded  paper. 
This  further  increases  the  opac¬ 
ity  of  the  paper  copy  and  makes 
direct  proofing  extremely  slow 
and  verj'  unsatisfactory  Iwth  lie- 
cause  of  the  melting  wax  under 
slow  speeds  and  because  of  vary¬ 
ing  copy  density  of  the  multiple 
layers  of  paper. 

To  get  around  this,  we  make 
an  autopositive  reflex  shot  of  the 
cojiy  by  feeding  into  the  jirint- 


(.\  report  to  the  ANPA,/R1  Pro¬ 
duction  .Management  Conference 
at  Chicago  this  week.) _ 


buzzes,  the  neare.st  man  moves 
the  material  into  the  wash  bath 
and  sets  the  timer  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  What  gcmerally  hapiiens 
is  that  more  than  one  ad  is 
))roofed  at  one  time  so  there 
IS  other  work  in  the  same  area 
while  the  autoixisitive  is  Inung 
fixed  and  washed. 

We  use  the  .same  developer 
for  the  auto)K)sitive  jiaper  and 
the  Photon  jiaper  emulsion. 


Atiloposilive  Houle 


The  autojKisitive  route,  while 
more  expensive  in  materials  — 
about  2.')c  for  a  full  page  —  jilus 
almut  a  cent  each  from  the 
prints  from  this  autopositive  — 
has  .some  side  advantages.  The 
out))Ut  of  our  Photons  is  a  wrong 
reading  jiositive  to  permit  emul¬ 
sion  to  emulsion  contact  print¬ 
ing  in  the  engraving  room.  Tin* 
autopositive,  which  is  right¬ 
reading,  is  us€‘d  by  the  proof¬ 
room  for  corrections  before  en¬ 
graving.  The  .same  autojiositive 
is  then  sent  to  engraving  along 
with  the  original  copy.  The  auto- 
jKisitive  is  used  to  help  the  en- 
grav'er  correlate  the  cuts  with 
the  original  cojiy  by  handling 
so  that  when  the  customer’s  rc'- 
vises  came  in  sometimes  the  cojiy 
by  then  had  jiicked  up  zinc  dust 
and  scratch  marks.  Now,  im¬ 
mediately  after  printing,  the 
original  copy  goes  back  to  the 


and  we  also  use  it  to  duplicate 
layouts  to  permit  the  makeup 
man  to  set  up  base  and  iKirder 
w’hile  the  phototype  is  lieing  set 
and  engraved.  The  paper  auU- 
positive  master  permits  lieh 
speeds  with  this  blue  line  paper 
of  aliout  50  feet  per  minute  or 
about  5  seconds  per  proof. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
overall  time  taken  for  proofing, 
when  the  operation  is  in  full 
blast,  ads  are  processed  several 
to  an  autopositive  .sheet  at  an 
average  rate  of  aliout  one  ad 
per  five  minutes  —  with  aliout 
4  to  (5  proofs  each. 

Some  of  our  adverti.sers  like 
to  see  a  jiroof  before  engraving 
and  of  cour.se  we  try  to  encour¬ 
age  this  to  minimize  changes 
after  etching.  .After  etching,  of 
course,  proofs  are  pulled  by  the 
conventional  proof  presses  on 
newsprint. 


Joins  Photon,  Inc. 


Kurtz  .M.  Hanson,  pn'sidem 
of  Photon,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  election  of  H.  .M.  ('ampbell 
as  a  vicepresident.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Photon,  .Mr.  Camjibell  was 
executive  vicepresident  of  Lans- 
ton  Industries,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
jihia.  He  has  had  experience  in 
the  fields  of  management,  finance 
and  operations  in  Imth  the 
lighting  and  metal  working 
industries. 
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posed  .surface.  Up  to  that  time,  ing  slot  and  setting  the  machine  Photon  room  where  it  is  jilaced 
the  hottest  lamp  we  knew  was  for  ejection  before  going  thru  in  a  suspense  file  waiting  for 
only  75  watts  per  inch  unless  developing.  The  autopositive  pa-  customer  corrections, 
we  went  to  the  much  higher  cost  per  is  .so  insensitiv’e  to  light  that  W’e  use  autoixisitive  also  to 
of  a  40"  machine.  we  develop  the  paper  right  be-  fill  requests  for  rejiroduction 

The  Arrow  machine  has  belt  side  the  machine  in  open  room  type  and  also  for  the  building 
speeds  up  to  75  feet  per  minute  light.  By  placing  the  developing  of  a  library  of  figures  and  al- 

_  _  trays  in  the  light  table  area,  phabet  over  72  point  by  repeat 

the  printing  time  does  not  tie  duplication  of  a  master  shict 
^  from  start  to  finish,  with  these  elements. 

After  putting  the  paper  thru  The  reproduction  ])aper  used 
STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  the  one  minute  developing  bath,  for  printing  from  the  autojxisi- 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES  fl*®  printer  puts  it  in  the  fix  tive  is  generally  a  #12  blue 
-j  --  bath  and  sets  a  timer  for  three  line  paper.  This  pajier  is  cheap, 

H  I  ^  I  minutes,  then  goes  on  to  do  aliout  a  cent  a  jiage.  Advertiser 

H  I  I  I  something  el.se.  When  the  timer  liroofs  are  inilled  on  this  jiaper 
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^  ML  Wr  ^  Designed  for  befier 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

*  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


The  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

The  Best  You  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coa$t, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 
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Expense  in  Proofing  Is  Major 
Drawback  to  Photocomp  Method 


In  photocomposition  advertis¬ 
ers’  proofs  pose  the  >rrcatest 
problem.  This  becomes  even 
more  critical  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  must  be  provided  l)ecause 
of  a  competitive  situation  or 
other  cause.  Even  if  additional 
proofs  are  charged  for,  the  pres¬ 
ent  proofing  methods  make  it 
an  undesirable  and  unprofitable 
operation,  usually  viewed  by 
the  newspaper  as  a  customer 
service. 

With  the  Brightype  method 
the  engraver’s  negative  is  made 
from  a  chase  containing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  in  the  form 
makes  it  impossible  to  use  a 
proof  press,  therefore  photo- 
(traphic  means  of  proofing  must 
!)e  employed. 

Of  the  .'>2  member  newspapers 
now  using  i)hotocomposition 
most  all  use  either  the  Bruiting 
or  Ozalid  copying  machines  for 
proofing.  These  two  machines 
are  very  much  alike  in  both 
initial  cost  and  in  operation.  The 
basic  differences  are  the  Brun- 
ing  uses  special  developers  which 
must  be  replaced  from  time  to 
time  depending  on  the  frequency 
of  use;  the  Ozalid  uses  ammonia 
which  can  be  demand  fed  from 
a  central  storage  tank  but  the 
ammonia  fumes  make  it  neces- 
.<ary  for  the  machine  to  be 
vented. 

The  Bruning  produces  a  black 
and  white  copy  and  the  Ozalid 
produces  blue  copy  on  white.  A 
time  study  by  our  laboratory 
revealed  that  the  Ozalid  Model 
100  was  twice  as  fast  as  the 
Bruning  Model  300  although  the 
net  savings  was  only  7 ’is  sec¬ 
onds  per  proof.  The  Ozalid  can 
turn  out  eight  24"  sheets  per 
minute  to  the  Bruning  four  jier 
minute. 

Since  it  is  not  feasible  to  run 
the  paste-up  through  the  turn¬ 
ing  rollers  of  either  the  Bruning 
or  Ozalid  because  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  damage,  an  intermediate 
stage  is  necessary.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  becomes  the  master  copy 
from  which  any  number  of 
copies  can  be  made. 

This  intermediate  or  master 
is  obtainwl  by  making  a  con¬ 
tact  print  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: 

1.  Place  paste-up  in  vacuum 
frame. 

2.  Place  sensitized  autoposi- 
J  tive  paper  over  the  paste-up, 

close  the  glass  cover  and  apply 
'acuum. 

3.  Exjiose  to  high  density 
light. 

4.  Develop  in  the  usual  man- 
using  the  same  solutions 


which  are  used  to  develop  the 
product  from  the  photocompos- 
ing  machines. 

5.  After  developing  the  auto¬ 
positive  must  lie  dried  liefore 
lieing  fed  into  the  Bruning  or 
Ozalid. 

<).  The  auto|K)sitive,  which  is 
wrong  reading,  is  placed  into 
the  copying  machine  together 
with  a  sheet  of  diazo  coated  pa- 
jier.  The  product  is  then  right 
reading. 

We  have  now  seen  the  steps 
required  to  make  a  proof  from 
a  paste-up.  So  let’s  take  a  look 
at  the  cost  picture. 

CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 


RruninK  or  Ozalid  Machine  $1,000  &  ui> 
VentilatinK  Equipment  for 

Ozalid  Machine .  $  .lO 

Vacuum  Printinir  Frame  . .  $  .350 
Bank  of  Litchts  over 

Printing  Frame .  $  150 

llrum  Dryer  with 

Spare  parts  .  $1,0.50 

Two  stainless  Steel  sinks 
(One  temperature 

controlled) .  $1,600 

TOTAL  .  $4,200 


The  drum  dryer  and  sink  are 
also  needed  to  process  the  prod¬ 
uct  from  the  photocomp  ma¬ 
chines  so  we  would  say  that 
the  actual  cost  of  additional 
(“quipment  needed  for  proofing 
is  $l,.’>r)0. 

MATERIALS 


Auto|H>sitive  pai>er 

(l>er  full  PK,  sheet)  . 26 

Diazo  |ia(>er  for  making  additional 

proofs  (per  full  psr.  sheet) . 04 

Materials  cost  of  1st  proof . ;i0 

Materials  cost  of  each 
additional  proof . 04 


The  cost  of  developers  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  approximate 
prices  and  it  should  be  pointetl 
out  that  these  materials  are 
slightly  cheaper  if  purchased 
in  roll  form  rather  than  sheets. 
Nevertheless  the  first  proof  will 
cost  30c  and  each  additional 
jiroof  will  cost  4c.  The  cost  per 
proof  does  not  decline  with  an 


DON'T  BUY 
A  FLAT 
ROUTER!  .  .  . 

.  .  .  until  you  have  all  the  facts  on 
the  completely  NEW  concept  in  flat 
routing  equipment  conceived  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  STA-HI. 

THE  NEW  STA-HI 
"TURRET-HEAD" 

Write  for  literature  and  complete 
information. 

CORPORATION 

23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 
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(.\  report  made  by  Frank  J. 
Burrell  of  the  AN  PA  Research 
Institute  to  the  Offset  Seminar 
in  Chicago  this  week.) 


increase  in  quantity. 

Of  course,  there  are  other 
ways  of  getting  around  the 
proofing  problem.  The  simplest 
solution  would  l>e  not  to  provide 
advertisers  with  any  proofs  at 
all.  The  paste-up  itself  could  Ite 
submitted  to  the  advertiser,  or 
the  ad  salesman  could  represent 
his  customer  by  approving  the 
paste-up  or  indicating  correc¬ 
tions  where  necessary.  There 
arc  a  few  newspapers  that  are 
attacking  the  problem  from  this 
angle  and  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess. 

If,  by  educating  your  adver¬ 
tisers,  you  can  limit  four  proofs 
to  one  per  customer,  it  would 
lie  possible  to  produce  a  proof 
without  investing  in  any  addi¬ 
tional  equipment.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  loading  extra 
thin  base  projection  positive  pa- 
l)er  into  the  engraver’s  camera 
.so  that  the  emulsion  is  facing 
awray  from  the  copy.  By  expos¬ 
ing  the  copy  through  the  film 
or  paper  a  right  reading  copy 
is  produced  at  a  cost  of  26c  per 
copy. 

For  those  papers  which  must 
provide  many  advertisers  with 
large  quantities  of  proofs,  the 
answer  may  be  in  the  purchase 
of  a  small  offset  press.  The  cost 
of  .such  a  press,  which  would 
lie  capable  of  producing  full 
page  proofs,  would  run  about 
$10,000  and  the  intermediate 
step  would  still  be  necessary 
as  an  offset  plate  must  be  made 
at  a  cost  of  about  70c  per  plate. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  this  operation  would  l)e 
prohibitive  to  all  but  a  very  few 
newspapers.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  offset  press  were 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  non-revenue  bearing 
proofs. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
many  of  you  have  reached  my 
conclusion  that  there  is  no 


proofing  t-quipment  available  to¬ 
day  which  adequately  fills  our 
needs. 

I’roniiw  in  Ollier  McIImmU 

The  future,  however,  does 
hold  some  promise  for  lietter 
proofing  methods.  These  meth¬ 
ods  would  more  than  likely  in¬ 
volve  some  form  of  electrostatic 
printing  directly  from  the  iia.ste- 
up  without  the  use  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary. 

Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  Electrofax  process.  Our 
Research  Center  at  Easton,  Pa. 
has  l)oen  working  in  cooperation 
with  RCA  to  develop  the  Elec¬ 
trofax  process  for  application 
in  photoengraving.  With  further 
research  there  is  a  good  ixissi- 
bility  that  Electrofax  could  also 
lie  used  for  photocomp  proofing. 
Should  this  come  about,  proofing 
of  photocomposed  ads  would  be 
simpler  and  faster  than  hot 
metal  proofing. 

Xerography  also  has  potential 
as  a  proofing  method.  Xerox  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  on  the  market 
which  produce  excellent  copies 
of  straight  matter  and  line 
drawings,  but  fail  when  it  comes 
to  halftones  and  solid  black 
areas.  It  is  conceivable  that 
these  machines,  with  certain  im¬ 
provements,  would  be  the  an¬ 
swer. 


DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

These  soft  synthetic  rollers  turn 
out  the  cleon,  clear  type  readers 
like.  Halftones  sporkle.  Ads  look 
better*  sell  better.  Space  is  easier 
to  sell!  Even  want  ads  improve* 
come  clear*  clean*  buyer*invitingl 
You  give  your  community  the  news* 
paper  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  save  money  with  DX 1  Run  at 
top  speeds*  save  on  regrinding 
costs  and  meet  your  tight  schedules 
right  on  the  dot  through  extra 
long*  dependable  life!  Equip  now 
with  DX.  It  pays! 

Pul  progress:  in 
yo»ir  pressroom 
gellDEAIiS! 

Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants 


IDEAL  ROLLER  A  MANUFACTURING  CO 
LONG  ISiANO  CITY  1  H  Y  •  CHICAGO  8  III 
HUNTINGTON  PARK.  CAl 
CHAMBlEf.  GA  •  MARL80RO  MASS 
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Striptype  Plan 
Uses  Hot  Metal 
Ad  Composition 

By  Allan  M.  Woods 

Look  Islunii  N'cH'Miuy 

(A  report  to  the  ANPA/  RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
in  Chicago  this  week.) 

For  almost  three  years,  the 
production  team  at  Newnday 
lias  been  seeking  to  develop  a 
means  of  combining  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  photocomposition  with 
the  advantages  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  hot  metal  process.  We  did 
not  want  to  undertake  the  huge 
capital  expenditure  necessary 
for  photocomposition  until  we 
had  exhausted  all  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  available  with  present 
equipment. 

From  this  work  has  finally 
evolved  a  complete,  new  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  hand  composition 
of  display  ads.  This  new  means 
is  not  offered  as  a  competitor  to 
photocomposition. 

What  we  have  here  is  simply 
a  new  way  of  making  up  dis¬ 
play  ads.  It  will  lie  useful  in  any  We  know  that  some  ads  can 
composing  room.  Doubtless  it  be  made  up  more  quickly  using 
will  find  its  place  alongside  other  this  new  process  than  with  the 
methods  and  other  processes.  old;  but  we  also  know  that 
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EASTERN 

catalog  no.  25 

72  pages  of  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  to 
print  a  better  looking  newspaper,  faster  and  with 
maximum  economy! 


EASTERN 


NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY,  INC. 

96-03  NOITHfIN  BIVD  .  COtONA  66.  NfW  YOtK 


PRINCES  OF  PRINTING  appear  in  this  plexiglass  mural  which  is  ! 
feet  wide  by  5  feet  high  in  the  Board  Room  at  the  new  Headq-arte^ 
Building  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  201 1  Hastings  Street,  Chicago.  Th* 
figures  in  the  mural,  left  to  right,  are:  Pi  Sheng,  William  Caxtoii' 
Colard  Mansion,  Johann  Gutenberg,  John  Mentelin,  Nicholas  denser 
Erhard  Ratdolt,  Aldus  Manutius,  Claude  Garamond,  Louis  Elte^r 
Christopher  Plantin,  William  Caslon,  John  Baskerville,  John  Wslic; 
II,  Giambattista  Bodoni,  William  Morris,  Emery  Walker,  Lord  NorthcliEe 
C.  P.  Scott  and  Eric  Gill. 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  modern,  dependable  Steel. 


How 

Bob  Maciejczak 
earned  an  extra 


I  is  i; 
uarir^ 
o.  Tb 
'alien 


$18,827 


Eliev- 

Walir: 

Bob  Maciejczak  works  at  U.S.  Steel’s  South  Works  in  Chicago, 
I'i  Illinois,  and  he’s  the  Corporation’s  champion  Employee  Sugges- 
' tion  Plan  winner.  Over  the  last  four  years^  he  has  had  sixteen 
suggestions  adopted — and  he’s  been  awarded  $18,827. 

Thousands  of  U.S.  Steel  employees  have  received  cash  awards 
'  that  are  based  on  benefits  generated  by  their  suggestions.  Since 
1957,  employees  have  sent  in  over  200,000  suggestions,  and  more 

Blsc 

than  46,000  have  been  adopted  and  put  into  operation.  The  Em- 
n^!r  ployee  Suggestion  Plan  is  one  of  the  many  ways  U.S.  Steel  de- 

jss  ovi 

r:  velops  better  techniques,  better  employees — and  better  steel. 


BINGHAM  Has  The  Products... 


Bingham  Five  Star  Final  standard  roller  for  long 
life  and  dependability  in  plants  of  all  sizes. 

Bingham  R.  O.  P. — great  affinity  for  heavier 
pigmented  inks  running  mate  for  No-Pak  mats, 

Bingham  Nu-CIear  sensational  in  performance 
— best  for  many  special  color  requirements. 


BINGHAM  Has  The  Know-How... 

The  largest  Research  and  Development  staff  in 
the  industry  backed  by  almost  a  century  and  a 
half  of  roller  making  experience. 


BINGHAM  Has  The  Facilities... 


More  plants,  more  equipment,  more  manpower— 
28  Service  Centers  from  coast  to  coast  assure 
prompt  delivery  and  top  quality. 

BINGHAM  Is  On  The  Move... 


BINGHAM 

ROLLERS 


With  a  progressive,  growing  organization — new 
methods,  new  plants,  new  products,  new  ways  to 
help  you  solve  your  roller  problems. 


SAM'L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 

and 

ATIANTA  BALTIMORE  BIRMINGHAM  CAMBRIDGE  CHARLOTTE  CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND  DALLAS  DES  MOINES  DETROIT  HOUSTON  INDIANAPOLIS 
JERSEY  QTY  KALAMAZOO  KANSAS  CITY  MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE  NEW  YORK  OCALA,  FLA.  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  LEANDRO  SEARCY,  ARK.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Canadian  Distribulors:  Manfon  Printing  Inks,  Toronto 


Ogden  Plant 

{Coiitinncd  from  imi/r  (>5) 


The  first  problem  was  solved 
iv  joining  together  the  armory 
ind  garage  buildings  by  remov- 
j  a  wall  and  enclosing  the 
i!!ey  between  them.  This  put 
wo  buildings  in  one,  and  allowed 
n  one  level  the  flow  of  work 
Ifrom  the  business  office,  editorial 
•ooms  to  the  composing  room, 
tereotype  room,  press  room  and 
silinc:  room. 

There  are  other  garage  facili- 
ies  on  the  former  Armory  acre- 
jape  to  provide  storage  space  for 
bout  a  six-month  paper  supply 
md  housing  for  newspaper 
rjok.s  and  equipment.  Also,  a 
arking  lot  space  for  more  than 
i  cars  for  employees  and  visi- 


Kcho  (fuelled 

The  second  problem  —  to  quell 
he  echo  —  was  solved  through- 
iijt  the  new  plant.  In  fact,  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  build- 
rg  is  its  quiet  atmosphere: 
(Even  the  city  room  in  the  new 
-fi-foot  by  46-foot  addition  pro¬ 
ving  editorial  staff  space  lacks 
he  typical  clatter  of  machines 
^nd  din  of  most  newspapers. 
“Working  under  the  theory 

that  it  is  better  to  cover  existing 
urfaces  rather  than  ‘patch  and 
ix’,”  said  Architect  Jones,  “the 

Interior  was  completely  re- 
nodeled  with  acoustical  treat- 
nent  on  all  ceilings  and  some 
‘alls. 

“For  example,  the  city  room 
las  two  private  inteview  rooms 
ind  a  separate  sound-proof  room 
0  quiet  teletype  and  telephoto 

■nachines.” 

Also,  in  the  business  office  the 
iccounting  machines  were  en- 
■losed  in  special  sound-treated 
■ooms  to  reduce  disturbances  to 
^ther  offices. 

V  The  office  floors  were  covered 
^■ith  light  l)eige  vinyl  asbestos 
|ile  with  carpeting  in  the  execu- 
ive  offices. 

Even  the  colors  are  quiet,  with 
preen  vinyl  fabric  in  corridors 
^nd  city  room  and  soft  yellow 
lard-finished  paint  on  brick 
"falls  of  the  mechanical  area. 
n>is  special  “plasti-tile”  paint 
s  known  to  set  up  as  hart  as 
tile  and  is  as  easy  to  clean,  says 
prchitect  Jones. 

Eocker  and  shower  rooms  and 

('iilet  rooms  have  light  blue, 
and  green  shades  of  ce- 
amic  tile  on  walls  and  floors. 
The  third  problem  of  provid- 

I^P  a  contemporary  entrance,  yet 
harmonizing  with  the  armory’s 
iJthed-window  design  was 
olved  by  enclosing  the  foyer 
ffea  which  once  was  a  patio 
pith  self-supporting  concrete 
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barrel  arches,  34  feet  in  length. 
The  arches  harmonize  well  with 
the  former  armory  building’s 
original  arched-window  motif, 
yet  are  of  modem  design. 

The  lobby  area  is  impressively 
designed  with  an  8-foot  blond 
mahogany  wainscot  on  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  east  wall  where  it  runs 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  18  feet. 
Behind  this  wall  is  situated  an 
executive  suite  with  offices  for 
Publisher  Glasmann,  Manager 
Breeze  and  Executive  Editor 
Darrell  J.  Greenwell,  and  a  con¬ 
ference  room. 

.Mahogany  Panels 

These  offices,  about  15  by  24 
feet  in  size,  have  Philippine  ma¬ 
hogany  wood  paneling  stained 
a  misty  beige  and  finished  na¬ 
tural.  On  the  ceiling  is  fissured 
acoustic  tile,  on  the  floors  dark 
green  carpeting. 

.A  30-foot  frost  pattern  For¬ 
mica-topped  counter  extends 
from  the  foyer’s  front  window 
facade  to  the  former  Armory 
hall,  which  is  53  feet  by  83*2 
feet  in  size.  This  hall  is  being 
used  by  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  It  too,  is  built  for  future 
needs:  It  has  moveable  parti¬ 
tioned  offices  and  provides  for 
expansion.  The  high  ceiling  was 
covered  with  acoustic  tile  and  is 
sufficiently  high  to  provide  for 
a  future  mezzanine  floor. 

The  fourth  problem  —  to  re¬ 
place  the  exterior  double  con¬ 
crete  stairway,  was  solved  by 
having  a  dramatic  front  eleva¬ 
tion  and  entrance  from  the 
northeast  comer  and  removing 
the  old  monumental  approach 
stair.  It  was  replaced  by  an  in¬ 
formal,  gradual  slope  concrete 
walk  from  the  east  comer  of 
the  property. 

The  new  approach  has  only 
nine  risers. 

The  building’s  18-foot  high, 
52-foot  wide  glass  and  aluminum 
colonnade  facade  in  front  emits 
an  abundance  of  light  into  the 
lobby  and  classified  advertising 
area.  Blue  porcelain  enamel  win¬ 
dow  wall  accents  the  aluminum 
columns. 

A  modernistic  sign  with  col¬ 
ored  squares  announces  the 
building,  Standard-Examiner,  in 
type  used  on  page  one  style. 

The  new  newspaper  plant  is 
air  conditioned.  Office  areas  are 
refrigerated  and  the  mechanical 
departments  are  equipped  with 
evaporative  coolers. 

Tube  Syjilem* 

Two  pneumatic  tubes  in  the 
editorial  room  speed  copy  to  the 
make-up  room.  Other  pneumatic 
tube  systems  in  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ments  reduce  personnel  move¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum. 

Also,  the  proof  room  —  cen¬ 
trally  located  adjoining  the  edi¬ 


torial  room,  the  advertising  dis¬ 
patch  room  and  the  composing 
and  requires  no  steps.  It  is  en- 
room  —  is  handy  for  everyone 
closed,  sound-proof  and  air  con¬ 
ditioned  and  well-lighted.  'The 
proof  desks  have  sloping  tops 
for  holding  copy,  which  makes 
for  efficiency. 

The  lobby  area  is  designed  for 
future  expansion,  too:  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  equipped  with  power 
ducts  and  outlets  every  two  feet. 
This  will  eliminate  tearing  up 
the  floor  when  more  desk  space 
is  needed. 

There  is  a  partial  basement 
under  the  main  area  of  the 
former  Armory,  which  hou.ses  a 
photographic  lab,  heating  and 
air  conditioning  plants,  and  rec¬ 
ord  storage  rooms. 

.Also,  the  basement  includes 
an  employees’  serve-yourself 
lunch  room.  The  cafeteria  area 
has  a  20-foot  kitchenette  with 
doube  electrical  units,  yellow 
Formica  top  and  a  folding 
wooden  door  which  may  com¬ 
pletely  close  the  counter  off 
from  the  dining  area  when  not 
in  use. 

The  $330,000  newspaper  proj¬ 
ect  blends  the  old  with  the  new 
outside,  and  completely  reno¬ 
vates  the  inside  into  a  modem 
newspaper  plant  which  is  the 
last  word  in  looking  to  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Even  the  parking  lot  area  is 


looking  ahead  to  expansion  — 
there  is  a  future  parking  lot 
which  will  accommodate  30  more 
cars.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
75-car  lot  today. 

“’The  new  lot  will  allow  for 
helicopter  landing  in  case  the 
mail  room  gets  in  a  hurry  with 
its  deliveries  throughout  the  in¬ 
termountain  area,”  says  Circula¬ 
tion  manager  L.  G.  (Larry) 
Greider.  (During  the  building 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  earth-fill  dike  across  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  Standard-Exami¬ 
ner  daily  flew  papers  across  the 
lake  to  the  work  camp  at  Lucin.) 
• 

Optical  Controls 
On  Lightsetter 

FIL.M-KLISHCHEET  G.MBII 
of  Thierschstrasse  15,  .Munich  22 
renowned  for  film  halftone  en¬ 
graving,  presents  another  i\ew 
light-.«etting  device  with  ojdical 
control. 

The  Starlettograph  lightsetter 
delivers  within  a  few  minutes 
sharply-cut  reproduction  proofs 
in  many  type-faces  and  stepless 
in  all  sizes  from  3/32"  to  4". 

The  Starlettograph  work  s 
similar  to  a  photographic  en¬ 
larger.  The  single  letters  are 
projected  in  the  desired  size 
from  .special  type  plates,  each  of 
which  carries  a  negative  film 
of  a  whole  type  face,  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  i)hotographic  material. 


Birfhday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 
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State 


Mail  check  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  a/id  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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TELEPHONE  CROSSBAR  SWITCHING  FRAMES  the  main  product  of  Western  Electric’s  new  Oklahoma 
City  manufactiirinj'  plant,  are  shown  underuoinK  process  control  checks.  In  1961,  Western  Electric  will  make 
nearly  13,000  of  these  crossbar  frames  for  shipment  to  Bell  Telephone  CHintral  offices  throughout  the  United  States. 


( 


Western 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  BUYER,  Bob  PercRrin 
(left),  examines  a  pair  of  special  pliers  with  Otto  Hart, 
President  of  Hart  Industrial  Supply  Co.,  one  of  many 
small  businesses  in  Oklahoma  which  furnish  Western 
with  a  wide  range  of  tools,  parts,  and  machinery. 


“SHOOTING”  THE  FAMILY  on  the  grounds  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Capitol  Building  is  Western  Electric  stock  maintenance 
clerk,  Morris  Dees.  His  willing  subjects  sire  wife  Mary  (who 
also  works  for  Western  Electric)  and  children  John  and  Lana 
Lu.  Oil  derricks  furnish  a  unique  but  chsiracteristic  backdrop. 


GOOD  SPORT  Jerry  Irby,  Western  Electric  output 
tracer,  uses  sign  language  to  interpret  the  fine  art 
of  Ixiwling  to  local  deaf-mute  citizens.  Jerry  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  many  W.E.  employees  who  devote  a  great 
deal  of  their  spsue  time  to  community  afisiirs  work. 


Adding  further  impetus  to  the  growth  of  one  of  America's  fastest  growing  cities,  Western 
Electric's  new  manufacturing  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  —  with  over  30  acres  under  one 
roof  —  is  already  producing  important  telephone  equipment  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Oklahoma  City  —  with  an  exploding  population  now  num¬ 
bering  over  a  third  of  a  million,  and  long-known  as  a 
wheat,  cattle,  and  oil  center— is  now  in  dramatic  transition 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  eexmomy. 

An  important  step  in  this  transition  is  \\^estem  Electric  s 
modem  manufacturing  plant  in  Oklahoma’s  capital  city. 
Its  principal  “products”  are  the  workhorses  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  —  intricate  crossbar  frames  used  by 
Bell’s  central  telephone  offices  to  automatically  switch  and 
channel  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  telephone  calls. 

Oklahoma  City  already  feels  the  benefits  of  this  year-old 
plant:  jobs  for  3,000  Oklahomans,  a  $14  million  pa>Toll, 
and  $4  million  paid  to  more  than  300  local  suppliers. 

W'estem  Electric  has  found  its  Oklahoma  employees 
capable  workers  and  excellent  citizens  who  share  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  city’s  civic  and  social  life.  We’re  proud  to 
be  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  we’re  confident  of  a  bright 
future  in  the  great,  growing  Sooner  State. 


A  PUBLISHER’S  WELCOME  from  E.  K.  Gaylord 
of  the  Oklahoma  Times:  “We’re  very  happy  to  have 
Western  Electric  here  in  Oklahoma  City ...  it  affords 
outstanding  local  job  opportunities  to  our  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  majored  in  science  and  technology.” 


Besides  Oklahoma  City,  Western  Electric  has  12  other 
principal  manufacturing  locations,  where  we  make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  products  for  the  Bell  System  and  for  the 
Government,  mainly  for  defense.  Last  year  we  purchased 
over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  raw  materials,  products 
and  services  from  our  more  than  35,000  suppliers  located 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Of  these,  90%  are  “small 
businesses."  The  things  we  make  and  buy  are  distributed 
to  the  Bell  telephone  companies  through  Western  Electric 
distribution  centers  located  in  33  cities. 


IMIOKM.KAPHY 

Murder  Trial 
Pix  Allowed 
In  Arkansas 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  circuit  judge  allowed  new.s 
pictures  to  be  taken  at  a  first 
degree  murder  trial  last  week. 

.Afterwards,  Circuit  Judge 
Bobby  Steel  of  Nashville,  .Ark., 
said  he  could  not  see  where  the 
<lignity  of  his  court  has  been 
lowered.  He  added  that,  with 
jiroper  consideration  foi‘  the 
court,  he  thought  camei'as  at 
certain  trials  might  well  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

.A1  Dopking,  chief  of  bureau 
of  the  .Associated  Press,  first  a))- 
jiroached  Judge  Steel  on  the 
picture-taking  by  phone  three 
days  before  the  trial  at  Mena. 
Ark.,  of  a  tor.so-murdere.s.s 
opene<l. 

J  udge  Steel  said  he  w  o  u  1  d 
have  no  objections  jiersonally 
but  he  felt  the  state  and  defense 
should  be  consulted.  .As  a  result, 
Mr.  Dopking  met  with  Judge 
Steel  and  the  attorneys  before 
the  trial  opened. 

The  defense  first  objected, 
saying  the  defendant  wanted  to 
avoid  publicity  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  She  was  Mrs.  Norma  Mac¬ 
Donald-Young,  who  was  charged 
with  shooting  to  death  her 
former  husband  and  then  butch¬ 
ering  his  body. 

Mr.  Dopking  said  pictures 
would  be  taken  of  Mrs.  Young 
when  she  was  brought  in  and 
out  of  court  and  that  courtroom 
shots  would  be  less  disturbing 
to  her  than  flash  bulbs  outside. 

Finally,  Judge  Steel  himself 
talked  with  the  defendant.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  outside  his  courtroom 


THE  VERDICT — Courtroom  photo 
shows  Mrs.  Norma  MacDonald- 
Young  listening  as  the  jury  fore¬ 
man  returns  a  guilty  verdict. 


and  that  news  pictures  were 
going  to  l)e  taken  of  her  regard¬ 
less.  She  then  agreed,  too. 

Both  Judge  Steel  and  Mr. 
Dojiking  agreerl  that  the  picture¬ 
taking  in  courtroom  must  be 
done  under  ground  mles.  Mr. 
Dopking  suggested  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  be  assigned  a  cei-tain 
spot  in  the  courtroom  and  that 
no  flash  bulbs  be  used. 

Bill  Knox,  Little  Rock  traffic 
bureau  chief  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  took  the  iiictures  with  a 
.'L'j  millimeter  (Leica)  camera. 
In  all,  he  took  three  rolls,  in¬ 
cluding  shots  of  the  defendant 
when  she  heard  the  jur>’’s  verdict 
of  life  imiirisonment  and  when 
she  was  sentencerl  by  the  judge. 

Ml’S.  Young  at  the  ojiening  of 
her  trial  pleadeil  guilty  but  un¬ 
der  an  18.‘{8  state  law  a  jury  had 
to  be  empaneled  to  hear  the 
evidence  to  determine  her  de¬ 
gree  of  guilt. 

♦  «  * 

•KKPOKTING  >MTH  CAMKIIA' 

BoiuJ)t:R,  Colo. 

.A  textbook  on  press  jihotog- 
raphy  by  Robert  B.  Rhode,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  Floyd  H.  McCall,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  Denver  Post, 
has  just  been  released. 

The  book,  “Press  Photogra¬ 
phy:  Reporting  With  a  Camera” 
was  published  by  the  MacMillan 
Co.  of  New  York.  It  concen¬ 
trates  on  photo  techniques  of 
special  interest  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  as  a  journalist,  focusing 
on  two  main  problems:  con¬ 
trolling  light  and  telling  a  story. 

Mr.  Rhode’s  experience  in¬ 
cludes  10  years  as  a  writer  and 
photographer  for  newspapers, 
wire  service  and  radio  work  and 
duty  in  the  military  servdce.  He 
taught  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California 
before  coming  to  the  U.  of  C.  in 
1055. 

Mr.  McCall,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  at  the  Post,  is  a  holder 
of  the  National  Press  Photogra- 
l)hers’  Association’s  highest 
lionor,  the  Sprague  Memorial 
Award. 

])c  >|e  ^ 

VKTERA.N  SE!VI1>AR1A>.S 


Kent,  Ohio 
Four  photographers  who  have 
attended  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pated  in  20  photojournalism 
short  courses  at  Kent  State 
University  will  be  given  special 
recognition  at  the  twentieth 
seminar  in  June. 

The  four  men  are  Eck  Stan- 
ger,  chief  photographer,  .Ayjw 
Arbor  News;  Robert  L.  Coon, 
photographer,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company;  Vernon  W.  Cady, 
manager,  Commercial  photo  de¬ 
partment,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er;  and  Julius  Greenfield,  chief 


photographer,  Akron  Iteaeon 
■loitrnal. 

Thirty-eight  other  jiersons 
have  attended  10  or  more  Kent 
State  short  courses  in  jihoto- 
joumalism. 

*  * 

Ruriii^  Pir  Prizt*s 

The  New  York  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  the  New  York 
Racing  .Association  will  sponsor 
a  first,  .second  and  third  jirize 
for  the  l)e.st  thoroughbrcnl  racing 
pictures  taken  at  Aiiueduct, 
Belmont  and  Saratoga  during 
IDOL  This  award  is  iM-ing  made 
for  the  first  time. 

• 

New  Group  to  Run 
2  Papers  iu  N.  J. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

'The  Stmday  Sun  of  Teaneck 
and  the  Sun-Bulletin  of  Ridge¬ 
field  Park  have  been  sold  to  Sun 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  new  corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  new  corporation  is  headed 
by  Herbert  L.  Nebel,  a  former 
writer  for  the  Paterson  Morning 
Call.  He  will  be  editor  of  the 
two  tabloid  papers.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  George  Kavner,  for¬ 
mer  ad  agency  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  currently  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  marketing  of  the 
Hydrocarbon  Chemical  Corp. 

Daniel  Lewis  is  the  associate 
publisher. 

Bennett  H.  Fischler  founded 
the  Sunday  Sun  in  1945.  His 
group,  based  at  Ridgpefield,  ac¬ 
quire  the  Sun-Bulletin,  a 
'Thursday  paper,  in  1949. 


Staff  Seminars 
Help  Reporters 

Bangor,  .Me. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  conducted  by  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  was  devoteii  to 
“Crime  News  Analysis  and  Re¬ 
porting,”  and  “Free  Press  and  a 
Fair  Trial.” 

Principal  speakers  were  Rob¬ 
ert  Williamson,  chief  justice  of 
the  Maine  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  and  Joseph  M.  Har^’ey, 
crime  and  court  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe  who  is  also  an 
attorney. 

Panel  members  included  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Murray,  of  the  Maine 
Supreme  Judicial  Court;  Peter 
Mills,  U.S.  Attorney  for  Maine; 
Ian  Macinnes,  county  attorney; 
and  Prof.  Brooks  W.  Hamilton, 
head,  journalism  department, 
University  of  Maine. 

M«ire  Meaning 

The  seminars  are  designed  to 
bring  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  .staff  into  contact  with 
public  officials  in  an  atmosphere 
of  frankness  and  understanding 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
basis  and  background  for  more 
meaningful  reporting  of  public 
affair-s. 

Moderator  of  the  seminar  was 
Ronald  K.  Devine,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  News.  Arrange-  ' 
ments  for  the  seminar  were  made 
by  .Mr.  Devine,  John  W.  Moran, 
managing  editor,  and  Robert  A. 
Taylor,  crime  and  court  re¬ 
porter. 


Cornell  Adds  Public  Opinion 
Course  in  Business  School 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  cour.se  in  communications, 
public  opinion  and  administra¬ 
tion  is  being  instituted  next 
September  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dean  C.  Stewart  Sheppard 
said  it  is  being  made  possible 
with  the  assistance  of  a  grant 
of  $5,000  from  the  Foundation 
for  Public  Relations  Research 
and  Education. 

“There  is  an  increasing 
awareness,”  said  Dean  Shep¬ 
pard,  “that  the  well-managed 
businesses  in  America  today  will 
handle  their  production,  re¬ 
search,  sales,  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems  reasonably  satisfactorily. 
But  the  big  thing  that  worries 
all  businessmen  is  the  handling 
of  the  broader  problems  of  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  and  the  im¬ 
pact  upon  business  of  govern¬ 


mental  and  public  pressures.” 

The  new’  coui’se  is  not  one  in  ^ 
the  techniques  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  communication  but 
rather  is  a  broad  course  in  the 
problems  involving  public  reac¬ 
tion,  how  they  are  being  handled 
in  the  best  managed  business 
organizations  today,  and  the 
best  available  thought  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  them. 

It  will  include  such  jiroblems  : 
as  dealing  with  the  environ-  i 
mental  factors  that  all  busi-  ' 
nesses  face,  public  understand-  ' 
ing  of  the  ramifications  and  ef-  ' 
fects  of  taxation,  public  under-  l 
standing  of  the  contributions  j 
of  technology  to  an  advancing 
society,  public  understanding  of  I; 
the  management  function  and 
the  contribution  it  makes,  and 
public  understanding  of  the 
liearing  on  public  welfare  of 
the  contributions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community. 
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RCA  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRODUCTS 


for  savings  in  conveying! 


RCA  NEWSPAPER  CONVEYOR 


proves  its  superiority  by  drastically  reducing  press 
delays.  Results  of  a  recent  comparison  study  show: 
36%  fewer  press  delays  (delays  due  to  broken  shear 
pins) . . .  16%  reduction  in  maintenance  time  (check¬ 
ing  and  replacing  wires,  changing  work  sheaves, 
tightening  chains,  replacing  shear  pin  hubs) . . . 
negligible  maintenance  and  cleaning  costs.  Results 
such  as  these  point  up  the  savings  over  conven¬ 
tional  conveyors.  Flexible  RCA  Conveyors  can 
handle  papers  from  one  to  128  pages  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  70,000  per  hour.  Cost  less  to  install,  less 
to  operate  and  maintain.  Readily  installed  in 
existing  as  well  as  new  facilities. 


'Designed  and  manufactured  by  Fehr  &  Reist  Ltd.,  Switzerland 


...for  savings  in  typesetting! 

RCA  ELECTRO  TYPE  SETTER 

for  the  Comet  Model  Linotype  bypasses  the  key¬ 
board  and  drops  mats  directly  from  the  escape¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  an  actual  increase  of  8  to  10% 
more  type  over  competitive  equipment.  It  is 
capable  of  operating  the  linecaster  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  speed.  When  setting  straight  matter  using 
9-point,  11-pica  lines,  30  characters  per  line,  the 
RCA  Electro  TVpe  Setter  can  operate  the  machine 
to  maximum  rating  of  720  lines  per  hour.  When 
setting  market  reports  using  5*/^-point,  11-pica 
lines,  40  characters  per  line,  users  report  they 
consistently  get  type  in  the  galley  in  excess  of 
570  lines  per  hour.  This  RCA  equipment  can  be 
installed  without  a  keyboard  assembly  on  the 
linecaster.  Or,  if  a  combined  automatic  and  manual 
operation  is  desired,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
simple  switching  arrangement. 


This  product  line  it  now  headquartered  in 
Camden.  Inquiries  are  invited  and  should 
be  addressed  to  RCA  Graphic  Arts  Products, 
Dept.  WB-38,  Building  15-1,  Camden,  N.  J. 
WATCH  FOR  A?INOVyCt'MENT  OF  SEW  PRODUCTS 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


In  the  South 

(Continued  from,  page  13) 


What  is  it  like  to  be  a  pho¬ 
tographer  during  such  tense 
times  in  the  South,  with  the 
IJossibility  of  further  violence 
looming  on  the  horizon?  Are 
racial  tensions  and  violence  just 
another  stor>'  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  or  do  they  feel  this  area 
of  re}X)rting  involves  special 
problems  and  difficulties?  Can 
they  do  anything  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  future? 

“A  camera  infuriates  people 
who  are  breaking  the  law,”  com¬ 
mented  James  Ware,  photo  de¬ 
partment  manager  of  the  Post- 
Herald.  “They  know  their  ac¬ 
tions  are  being  documented. 
When  you  get  into  riots  like 
that,  that  camera  brands  me 
as  a  person  who’s  going  to  put 
them  in  the  limelight. 

“Oftentimes,  a  reporter  takes 
off  his  jacket  and  shirt  and  runs 
with  the  mob  and  nobody  knows 
who  he  is.  But  in  all  kinds  of 
situations  where  there’s  likely 
to  be  violence,  the  photographer 
can’t  get  away  from  the  fact 
of  life  of  that  camera. 

“I  know  that  if  this  situation 
keeps  up  the  way  it’s  been  go¬ 
ing,  the  law  of  av'erages  is  going 
to  catch  up  with  me  and  not 
only  me  but  everyone  covering 
the  story.  I’ve  resigned  myself 
to  the  fact  that  it’s  a  job  that’s 
got  to  be  done  and  I’ve  resigned 
myself  to  the  fact  I’m  going  to 
get  beat  up. 

“It’s  coming  and  I  know  it’s 
coming  but  there’s  nothing  I  can 
do  about  it.  I’ve  been  in  this 
business  too  long  to  know  how 
to  do  anything  else.  I  just  hope 
when  it  happens  it  won’t  be  too 
bad. 

“There’s  not  verj'  much  you 
can  do  to  protect  yourself.  If 
something'  like  those  riots  hap¬ 
pens  again.  I’d  take  a  35mm 
camera  with  a  wide  angle  lens 
and  I’d  get  in  the  middle  of  it. 
That’s  the  only  way  you’re 
really  going  to  get  the  pictures 
which  tell  that  story.” 

Scared  Many  Times 

Another  photographer,  with 
the  Birmingham  News,  ex¬ 
pressed  this  view:  “I  don’t  see 
anything  different  about  cover¬ 
ing  this  story.  Fifteen  or  tw'enty 
years  ago  it  was  mining  strikes, 
railway  and  cotton  mill  strikes. 
Now  it’s  racial  trouble  and  they 
always  go  for  the  photographer 
first. 

“I  don’t  know  of  anyone  say¬ 
ing  they  don’t  want  to  go, 
though.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  photographer  goes  out  on 
a  story  like  that  and  just  gets 
involved  in  taking  pictures.  He’s 
not  thinking  about  taking  care 


Tom  Langston 

of  himself.  He’s  doing  his  job. 
I’ve  been  in  the  business  a  long 
time  and  I  know  I’ve  been 
scared  many  times  myself  but 
I  just  went  on  taking  pictures 
and  I’ve  never  l)een  :^ttacked 
or  hurt  by  anylwdy. 

“But  we  don’t  go  out  looking 
for  trouble.  We  try  to  .shoot  and 
get  away  and  most  of  the  time 
we  manage  to  make  it  l>efore 
anyone  attacks  us.” 

Public  Misiindcrslunds 

Charles  Moore,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  lx)th  the  Montgomery 
Adv'ertiser  and  the  Alabama 
Journal,  thinks  the  race  story 
in  different  from  most. 

“It’s  a  tough  situation  here 
in  the  newspaper  business  today 
because  of  certain  peoples’  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  function 
of  a  newspaper.  Even  our 
friends  misunderstand,  I  feel. 
They  seem  to  forget  we’re 
Southerners,  too,  but  we  have  a 
job  to  do. 

“They  don’t  understand  and 
many  of  them  don’t  seem  to 
want  to  understand.  They  w'ant 
to  see  the  good  stuff  appearing 
in  the  paper  and  censor  out  the 
bad.  They  want  to  be  self-cen- 
•sors  of  what  should  appear.  But 
I  won’t  let  a  mob  tell  me  what 
I  can  or  can’t  shoot.  Photog¬ 
raphers  here  are  Alabamans 
too,  but  we  still  have  a  job  to 
do. 

“Some  of  these  people  forget 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  it’s  one  of 
our  greatest  freedoms  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  it.  But  there 
are  many  w'ho  want  to  become 
self-censors  and  deny  this  free¬ 
dom.  I  don’t  like  people  to  tell 
me  not  to  take  pictures  of  par¬ 
ticular  situations.” 

Moore  said  there  are  no  par¬ 
ticular  techniques  a  photogra¬ 
pher  can  use  to  protect  himself 
but  there  are  two  precautions 
which  have  proven  worthwhile: 

“It  helps  if  you  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  you’re  going  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  and  you  are  prepared  to  be 
extra  cautious  and  aware  of 


the  fact  that  you  as  the  cam¬ 
eraman  are  going  to  be  attacked 
first. 

Kccoinniciidh  Teams 

“Wherever  ijossible,  two  men 
should  go  out  together;  one 
could  later  l)e  a  witness  to  what 
hapj>ened  to  the  other.  If  a  man 
is  alone  with  no  other  newsmen 
around,  when  he  is  attacked  he 
usually  does  not  even  have  any 
evidence  later  alwut  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  But  if  one  man  is 
hurt  and  another  sees,  he  can 
testify  against  the  assailants 
and  help  discourage  this  sort  of 
violence  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  ask  a  city  editor 
to  keep  his  reporter  as  close  to 
a  j)hotographer  as  iwssible. 

“That’s  about  all  you  can  do, 
outside  of  the  old  principle  of 
hit  and  run.  The  first  pictures 
of  violence  are  usually  the  best 
anyway.  The  photographer 
should  then  put  the  film  in  his 
ix)cket  as  fast  as  iiossible;  hide 
it  or  pass  it  on,  either  to  an¬ 
other  newsman  or  someone  he 
knows  he  can  trust  to  get  it 
back  to  the  office. 

Moore,  30  years  old,  has  also 
had  his  share  of  threats.  Last 
year  a  group  of  Negro  college 
students  threatened  to  come  into 
downtown  Montgomery  to  pro¬ 
test  .segregated  eating  facilities. 

“It  led  to  a  lot  of  people  com¬ 
ing  downtown  and  there  were 
{^ys  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  baseball  bats,” 
Moore  recalletl.  “There  was  a 
commotion  on  one  corner  across 
the  street  from  where  I  was 
standing.  I  ran  over  and  .started 
shooting  pictures.  One  shot  was 
published  with  a  credit  line. 
That  night,  the  next  morning 
and  for  days  afterward,  I  re¬ 
ceived  threatening  phone  calls. 
A  couple  of  them  were  from 
women.  I  listened  and  then  just 
hung  up  in  the  middle  but  my 
w'ife  was  very  upset.  We  know 
these  type  of  people  and  their 
past  actions  and  we  know  what 
some  of  them  can  do.” 

.Squared  Off  .Against  .Attacker 

Laurens  Pierce,  a  free-lance 
television  cameraman  and  a 
stringer  for  CBS  in  the  South, 
was  involved  in  the  Montgomery 
riot  this  May.  Pierce  has  been 
following  the  freedom-riders  all 
over  the  South.  He  had  experi¬ 
enced  such  mob  violence  before 
and  he  decided  to  come  prepared 
when  he  had  to  cover  the  arrival 
of  the  freedom-riders  at  the 
Montgomery  bus  terminal. 

“We  waited  two-and-a-half 
days  at  the  Birmingham  termi¬ 
nal  but  a  bus  never  showed  up. 
Then  one  morning  it  showed  up 
real  early  and  we  were  not 
there.  We  raced  dowm  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  got  there  about  10 
minutes  after  the  bus  arrived. 


“I  came  from  across  the  .street 
and  saw  a  group  of  about  six 
or  seven  Negroes  emerging  from 
the  bus  station.  They  headed 
toward  the  Federal  building.  A 
crowd  followed  and  about  150 
feet  later  the  mob  surged  up 
and  someone  in  the  crowd  raised 
what  appeared  to  be  a  brick. 
Then  the  mob  engulfed  the  Ne¬ 
groes. 

“Everything  happened  fast 
Suddenly  someone  shouted,  ‘Get 
that  photographer!’  One  man 
held  me  from  the  rear  —  I  was 
told  by  others  later  it  was  twe 
men  —  and  while  I  was  .strug¬ 
gling  to  free  myself  someone 
knocked  the  camera  out  of  my 
hand.  Then  someone  slugged  me 
in  the  lip.  I  tore  free  and  1 
reached  in  back  of  my  belt 
where  I  had  stuck  the  pan  han¬ 
dle  of  my  camera  and  I  squared 
off  at  my  attackers.  They  backed 
off.  I  didn’t  have  to  strike  any¬ 
one.  I  just  raised  the  pan  handle 
and  threatened  and  that  ended 
it  right  there.  During  the  figbt 
though,  someone  seized  an  op- 
jwrtunity  to  snag  my  camera. 

“.  . .  .  I’m  carrying  a  .38  now.” 

Pistol  Permits 

Other  photographers  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  a 
pistol.  Lunching  w’ith  a  visitor 
to  a  Southern  city,  one  photog¬ 
rapher  stared' off  into  space  and 
debated  with  himself  aloud: 

“I  Ipear  some  of  the  boys  here 
have  pistol  prermits.  I  don’t  know 
whether  it’s  a  good  idea  to  carry 
one  or  not.  On  the  one  hand, 
someone  in  a  mob  might  see  me 
carrying  one  —  I  wouldn’t  con¬ 
ceal  it  but  carry  it  in  a  holster 
—  and  that  might  keep  him 
aw’ay.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
some  of  these  people  this  is  an 
open  invitation  for  them  to  try 
and  kill  you. 

“If  I  did  carry  a  gun  I’d 
always  be  praying  .someoiie 
wouldn’t  come  at  me  because  if 
he  kept  coming  on  to  beat  me 
up,  I  doubt  I’d  ever  be  able  to 
pull  the  trigger.  And  if  1  did. 
I’d  probably  regret  it.” 

There  were  many  views  and 
attitudes.  Some  photographers 
thought  the  race  story  is  like 
no  other  and  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous.  Others  thought  it  is  all 
“just  standard-operating- proce¬ 
dure.” 

One  fact  stood  out,  however, 
above  every  other  considera¬ 
tion.  Whether  they  were  inte 
grationist  or  segregationist  m 
outlook,  every  one  of  these  pho¬ 
tographers  was  a  newsman  to 
his  fingertips.  They  have  a  job 
to  do,  and  they  do  not  intend 
letting  anyone  or  any  event 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  work¬ 
ing  as  true  photojoumalists. 

*  «  * 

(Next  Week:  Omens  In  Ala¬ 
bama) 
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IT’S  BOUND  TO  BE  BETTER  WITH  A 


STEEL  STRAPPING  MACHINE. 
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"This  machine  saves 
us  $2,000  a  year” 


“Our  old  strapping  machine  often  cut 
magazine  covers,”  says  Mr.  W.  A. 
Akin,  Vice  President  of  Kalmbach 
Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee. 
“Orders  were  cancelled,  circulation 
dropped,  even  the  post  office  com- 
jslained  because  the  packages  were 
unsafe  and  hard  to  open.  So  we 
switched  to  the  new  USS  Model  12 
Automatic  Round  Steel  Strapping 
Machine.  Our  packages  are  safe  and 
damage-free.  Not  only  have  com¬ 
plaints  stopped,  but  we’ve  saved 
$2,000  a  year  in  labor  costs  and  cut 
strapping  costs  by 

Kalmbach’s  completely  automatic 
Model  12  uses  14-  to  18J^-gauge 
USS  Round  Steel  Strapping.  It  binds 
about  24  packages  per  minute  and 
handles  various  size  packages  with¬ 
out  adjustment.  It  takes  only  7H 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  weighs  only 
1300  pounds. 

Find  out  how  the  Model  12  can 
help  your  product  cost  less  to  handle, 
store,  ship,  and  receive.  See  our  new 
industrial  film  showing  many  possi¬ 
ble  applications  for  the  Model  12. 
Send  the  coupon. 


U.  S.  Steel  Supply 
Division  of 
United  States  Steei 


I  U.  S.  steel  Supply 

I  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

I  208  South  LaSalle  Street 

I  Chicago  4,  lllinoia 

I  Please  send  me  more  Information  on: 

I  □  The  USS  Model  12  Automatic  Round  Steel  Strapping  Machine 

!  □  The  new  industrial  film  entitled,  “Tie  This" 

I  Name  _ _ _ 

I  Company. _ 

I  Address- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  City _ Zone - State— 

L _ 


SYNDICATES 

Agnes  Ash  Writes 
Business  Golunm 

By  Ray  Erwin 


“Let’s  Talk  Business,”  a  new, 
lively,  easy-to-read  column  deal¬ 
ing  with  off-beat  happenings  in 
the  business  world,  is  written 
by  Agnes  Ash,  young  but  sea¬ 
soned  business  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

The  new  column,  for  experts 
and  nov'ices,  is  offered  three 
times  a  week  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Mrs.  Ash  writes  in  a  fresh 
and  exciting  way  about  ac¬ 
quiring  and  spending  money, 
from  the  stock  markets  to  the 
supermarkets.  Her  news  and 
views  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  alike  by  financiers, 
large  investors,  housewives  and 
small  merchants,  the  millions  of 
small  shareholders  who  are  the 
new  owners  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  all  citizens  who  make 
the  economy  possible  by  buying 
the  products. 

Universal  .4ppeal 

The  column  is  not  a  woman’s 
view  of  the  business  world,  but 
it  is  often  a  critique  of  big 
happenings  in  business  and 
sometimes  it  is  an  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

“I  like  to  give  inside  peeks  at 
corporations  by  interviewing  the 
top  executives  who  run  big 
companies,”  Mrs.  Ash  said. 

By  the  time  she  became  busi¬ 


ness  editor  of  the  Miami  News 
a  few  years  ago,  Agnes  McCarty 
Ash  had  amassed  11  year. s’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  newspaperwoman 
on  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
Newn,  Washinyton  (D.  C.) 

Times-Herald,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Confttitntion  and  New  York 
TimeH. 

“The  Miami  News  editors  felt 
business  had  always  been  written 
for  specialists  and  they  wanted 
to  appeal  to  the  general  public,” 
Mrs.  Ash  explained.  “They 
didn’t  want  a  whipped  cream 
approach,  just  lots  of  facts  and 
information  presented  in  a 
bright  manner.” 

More  men  than  women  read 
her  column  and  they  often  write 
her  they  enjoy  it  because  it 
gives  them  information  they  did 
not  have  before. 

Varied  Experience 

“My  direct  business  experience 
has  been  varied  because  I  have 
a  father  who  has  been  in  every’ 
business  there  is  not  to  be  in,” 
said  Mrs.  Ash.  “I  have  helped 
him  with  a  farm  tractor  dealer¬ 
ship,  a  roofing  business,  a  build¬ 
ing  business  and  a  mushroom¬ 
growing  business  where  the  first 
mushroom  never  appeared.  I 
have  run  a  general  store  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  w'orked  in  a 
pharmacy  in  Westport,  Conn.  I 


For  amateur  sleuths ... 

Amateur  sleuths  can  try  out  their  detective 
ability — attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
greatest  headquarters  bafflers  of  all  times! 
Every  reader  gets  the  clues  .  .  .  and 
exciting  adventure,  following  the  maze 
of  mystery  in  .  .  . 

Justice  Stories 

the  celebrated  feature  that  reconstructs  celebrated  crimes  .  .  . 
accurately  reported,  often  illustrated  with  documentary 
photographs,  maps  and  diagrams.  This  famous  series  has  a 
following  of  millions  .  .  .  gets  whole  family  interest  ...  is  a 
Sunday  circulation  builder!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Ckieago  Tribune •^ewY’ork  .Vetrs 
Syndicate,  ine.  JSSlSI* 


Nixon  Agrees 
To  Write  on 


World  Affairs 


Agnes  Ash 


was  an  allocations  clerk  at  a 
government  signal  depot  during 
World  War  II  and  also  worked 
in  a  test  laboratory  in  an  air¬ 
craft  factory.” 

But  her  main  work,  of  course, 
has  been  on  newspapers  on 
which  she  won  seven  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club  awards  and 
while  she  was  on  the  New  York 
Times  she  won  a  1959  New  York 
Newspaperwomen’s  Club  award. 
She  was  educated  at  Wittenberg 
University,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Her  husband  is  Clarke  B.  Ash, 
associate  editor  of  the  Miami 
New’s.  They  have  three  sons. 


Los  Anoeus 

Former  Vice  President  Uich- 
ard  M.  Nixon  has  signed  with 
Times-Mirror  Syndicate  to  writ* 
10  articles  exclusively  for  Ilew^ 
pai)ers  over  the  next  10  month*. 

Rex  Barley,  syndicate  manag¬ 
er,  said  there  was  no  predeter¬ 
mined  frequency  for  Mr.  Nixon’i 
comments  on  major  current  af¬ 
fairs  and  each  article  would 
nin  between  1,000  and  1,500 
words. 

“They  are  absolutely  not 
gho.st-w’ritten,”  Mr.  Barley  said. 
“Mr.  Nixon  wall  choose  his  own 
topics  and  timing.” 

Editors  may  arrange  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  copy  via  wire. 

Mr.  Barley  said  he  would  not 
divulge  the  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contract.  Sub-  i 
scribers,  he  added,  will  have  a  I 
guarantee  that  the  price  theyj 
pay  will  not  be  disclosed. 


Personality  Piewes 


Wide  Variety 
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“There  will  be  a  lot  of  per- 
.sonality  pieces  in  the  column  and 
always  the  company  product  will 
be  something  that  consumers 
easily  recognize,”  said  Mrs.  Ash. 
“It  gives  them  a  picture  of  what 
the  people  are  like  w’ho  make 
the  products  they  use. 

“I  try  to  do  some  columns  on 
trends,”  she  continued.  “I  cover 
big  and  little  business,  stock 
market,  advertising,  banks, 
housing,  green  stamps  —  any¬ 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  busi¬ 
ness.  This  sounds  like  a  wide 
range  but  the  strength  of  the 
column  is  in  its  great  variety.  I 
hope  to  deal  with  specifics, 
giving  the  bread-and-butter 
.storj'  of  the  complex  business 
world.” 

Here  are  topics  of  the  first 
releases  of  “Let’s  Talk  Busi¬ 
ness:”  “At  War  With  Appli¬ 
ances,”  “Mutuals  and  Good 
Will,”  “The  Committee  Plan,” 
“The  Risk  of  Playing  Safe,” 
“The  Gloves  Are  Off.” 


— The  feature  attraction  ii 
the  Mallyan  Spout  Hotel  pab 
in  Goathland,  England,  is  a  cob- 
plete  sequence  of  one  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Milton  Canilli  |  ing  hi 
“Steve  Canyon”  strip  syndicate  true  f 
by  King  Features.  This  north-’  As: 
east  England  town  was  the  this- ,  viousi; 
ly  veiled  “East  Fredellen  on  th*t  but  h< 
Moor”  of  the  recent  three-monthf  and  u 
long  sequence  in  which  the  pea-harouni 
and-ink  USAF  colonel  battled!  point.’ 
witches,  bookkeepers,  national |  The 
park  preservers,  and  bird  watch- f  says,  i 
ing  societies.  In  actuality,  the)  of  his 
North  American  Air  Defense |  tinues 
Command’s  third  Ballisticia serii 
Missile  Early  Warning  Site)  air  is 
(BMEWS)  is  being  erected  ob|  It  i 
2,800  acres  of  the  Flingdalest  tented 
Moor  in  agreement  with  theithe  N 
United  Kingdom.  Just  as  in  the;  29.  Tl 
strip,  the  local  citizenry  wanted i  a  timi 
no  part  of  it.  t  of  Ne 

■  ing 

-L  n— 


Here  are  some  topics  Agnes 
Ash  has  written  about  recently 
with  perception  and  penetration : 
Salesmen,  being  short-changed, 
customer  is  wTong,  income  tax, 
lie-dectors  in  industry,  paying 
cash,  the  business  novel,  new 
housing,  credit  clubs,  machine 
vs.  man,  educating  for  business, 
mortgages,  office  romances,  hard 


.sell,  Hoffa  investments  in  Flof’tDemoi 
ida,  Helena  Rubinstein,  primer!  f 
for  .stock  market,  corporation*!  alreac 
run  by  committee,  servicing  of:  tjjg  -j 
appliances,  doing  business  at  what 
lunch,  lazy  gardening,  getting'  cartoc 
tough  with  employes,  succea  part; 
schools,  Sears-Roebuck,  where)  I 
the  money  goes,  w’omen  and  cars, ;  we've 
the  garment  industry,  tradingf  corru-j 
stamps,  Chinese  business.  West- 
inghouse,  teenage  market,  mas*'  feggio 
producing  good  taste,  Pep®'^rarei 
Cola,  old  people,  getting  a  raise,  at  tfu 
whim  buying,  corporate  psychia-  poHtu 
trists,  land  sale  in  Brazil.  of  om 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  Agnesf  we  /o 
Ash’s  beat  ranges  from  Wall  j-  GFN 
Street  to  Commerce  Street  to 
Market  Street  to  Main  Street  to 
Home  Street. 
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Feiffer 


{Contimud  from  imge  17) 


lege  newspapers,  and  he  is  still 
«-ith  the  Voice  free. 

I’m  not  after  any  audience 
but  myself,”  Feiffer  explains. 
“1  haven’t  tried  to  do  things 
just  for  intellectuals.  If  most 
of  my  audience  is  intellectual, 
it’s  because  these  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  come  into  contact  with. 
The  only  difference  between  the 
intellectual  and  the  working 
man  is  that  the  intellectual  uses 
bigger  words.  He  still  says  the 
same  meaningless  things.” 

Feiffer’s  cartoons  are  not 
treateil  as  comic  strips  but  as 
illustrated  pieces  of  editorial 
matter.  His  agreement  with  Hall 
is  that  if  a  cartoon  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  week  is  too  strong  po¬ 
litically,  any  of  the  newspapers 
has  a  right  to  reject  it.  They 
receive  extra  Feiffer  cartoons 
which  can  be  substituted. 

Against  Bitterness 


FEIFFER 


on  II 

I  pah 

1  COBI- 

[ie  ai- 


Feiffcr  says  he  is  “for  hate 
but  against  bitterness.”  He 
maintains  that  the  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  satirist  have  two 
different  approaches.  “The  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  should  look 
angry.  But  the  satirist  is  defeat- 
anilV  I  ing  himself  when  he  reveals  his 
icatedf  true  feelings.” 
north-  -  A  satirist,  he  continues,  is  ob- 
i  thii-'j  \iously  bitter  about  a  situation, 
on  ther  but  he  must  put  the  reader  off 
month)  and  underscore.  “It’s  like  going 
e  pen-  ►  around  the  comer  to  make  a 
lattMr  point.” 

itionall  The  job  of  the  satirist,  Feiffer 
watch- 1  says,  is  to  “go  against  the  grain 
y,  thet  of  his  times.”  Satire,  he  con- 
efenif  I  tinues,  is  a  serious  business  with 
i  8 1  id  a  serious  air  about  it.  “And  that 
Sitei  air  is  rooted  in  discontent.” 
ted  01 1  It  may  have  been  a  discon- 
gdalcf  Minted  Feiffer  who  appeared  in 
;h  the*  the  New  York  Post  on  March 
in  the  1  29.  The  cartoon  was  printed  at 
wanted )  a  time  when  the  Liberal  Party 

I  of  New  York  City  was  debat¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  to  back 
Democratic  Mayor  Robert  Wag¬ 
ner  for  re-election.  They  had 
already  insisted  he  break  with 
the  Tammany  machine.  Here’s 
ess  at  1  what  Feiffer,  through  one  of  his 
getting  j  cartoon  characters,  said,  in 
succe«(  part: 

where f  /„  ff^g  j  from 

id  c^  t  we’ve  always  had  a  problem  of 
w.!?  in  high  places.  But 

know  the  ways  of  the  pro- 
pf^Htidan.  They  don’t 
Pe^  rare  if  anything  changes  ns  long 
i  raisfc.  as  thfy  get  theirs.  Well  in  MY 
sychia-i  political  club  we  like  to  think 
t  of  ourselves  as  A.MATEURS  . . . 
formed  a  group  of  INSUR- 
Wall  I  GENTS  and  demanded  the 
'^ter  of  our  mayor,  our  city 
ofpartment  heads  and  our  party 
leaders  under  whose  administra- 


reet  to 
treet  to 


tion  this  dastardly  corruption 
was  allowed  to  take  place.  .  .  . 
The  Mayor  broke  his  chains, 
blasted  out  against  corruption 
in  high  places  and  joined  our 
insurgent  movement.  The  city 
department  heads  saw  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  The  next 
day  they  FOLLOWED  the 
Mayor  .  .  .  and  joined  our  in¬ 
surgent  movement.  The  day 
after  that  the  party  leaders  .  .  . 
joined  our  movement.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  cleanup  and  swift  in¬ 
dictment  of  a  number  of  city 
clerks,  we  insurgents  put  our 
own  election  slate  in  the  field. 
Impressed  by  their  new  reform¬ 
ist  zeal  we  threw  our  support 
behind  the  Mayor,  the  city  de- 
jHirtment  heads  and  the  party 
leaders  —  thus  avoiding  a  sui¬ 
cidal  party  split.  They  were  all 
extremely  grateftd.  They  knew 
it  was  WE  who  supplied  their 
margin  of  victory  .  .  .  we  felt 
they’ll  all  stay  on  the  straight 
and  narrotv  as  long  as  they 
know  we  AMATEURS  are  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  things. 

Feiffer  says  his  ideas  come 
from  the  general  breakdown  in 
American  life.  “I  try  to  present 
it  humorously.  Outside  of  the 
night  clubs,  this  isn’t  being  done 
anywhere  else.  I  don’t  mean  sick 
jokes.  The  title  of  my  first  book 
meant  a  sick  society  —  sick  po¬ 
litically,  socially  and  sexually.” 

A  Feiffer  version  of  “Super¬ 
man”  in  the  1959  Playboy  Car¬ 
toon  Album  went  like  this: 

I  used  to  be  SUPERMAN.  I 
used  to  go  rescuing  people  all 
the  hell  over  the  place.  Wherei'er 
you  looked  I  was  saving  SOME¬ 
BODY.  Then  one  day  I  pulled 
this  chick  from  the  river.  Do 
yoti  think  she  thanked  me?  NO! 
She  just  wanted  to  know  why 
I  had  a  compusion  to  rescue. 
She  accused  me  of  doubting  my 
musculinity  and  hence  my  exhi¬ 
bitionist  tendencies.  She  wanted 
to  know  why  I  didn’t  spend  more 
time  READING.  She  took  one 
look  at  my  cape  and  said  I  was 
a  latent  transvestite,  and  why 
ivas  my  costume  so  skin  tight 


and  did  I  rescue  more  MEN 
than  WOMEN.  I  tried  to  tell  her 
she  shoiddn’t  judge  me  the  way 
she  judges  EARTH  people.  She 
just  patted  my  head  and  smiled.  | 
So  after  a  lot  of  argument  back 
and  forth  I  finally  got  her  to 
admit  that  although  I  might  not 
be  SUPER,  I  was  a  lot  better 
than  .AVERAGE!  Now  I  have 
a  regular  office  job  in  the  city 
and  a  house  in  the  suburbs. 
We're  both  VERY  happy. 

Today  Jules  Feiffer  has  the 
following  going  for  him: 

•  A  revue  with  music  (based 
on  his  book,  the  Explainers) 
which  just  opened  in  Chicago. 
With  the  exception  of  the  music, 
he  wrote  everything  in  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lyrics. 

•  A  book,  due  out  in  October, 
called  Boy,  Girl.  Boy,  Girl. 

•  A  children’s  book,  also  due 
in  October,  called  the  Phantom 
Toll  Booth.  He  illustrated  it  for 
Norton  Juster. 

•  A  one-act  play  which  Oper¬ 
atic  Composer  Gian  Carlo  Me- 
notti  will  use  in  his  Festival 
of  the  Arts  set  for  Spoletto, 
Italy,  this  summer. 

And  Munro,  the  kid  nobody 
but  the  Army  wanted  seven 
years  ago,  was  adopted  last  year 
by  Rembrandt  Films.  It  just 
won  the  Academy  Award  for 
animated  cartoons. 


Syndicate  Enters 
Television  Field 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  (NANA)  has 
formed  a  new  subsidiary,  News¬ 
paper  &  Television  Alliance 
(NATA),  to  use  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures,  writers  and  cartoonists  in 
the  television  field’s  entertain¬ 
ment,  public  service  or  news 
programs. 

NATA  plans  to  co-produce  or 
to  offer  rights  for  outside  pro¬ 
duction,  with  the  company  re¬ 
taining  the  right  of  supervision. 

John  Osenenko,  executive  vice- 
president  of  NANA,  is  head  of 
NATA  and  his  assistant  is  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  an  experienced 
television  producer. 

• 

Katy  Collins  Urges 
Week  For  Husbands 

Katy  Collins,  who  has  been 
writing  “Spousekeeping”  for  the 
Bell  Syndicate  for  a  half  dozen 
years,  has  declared  the  week  of 
June  19  “Be  Kind  to  Your 
Husband  Week.” 

She  writes  a  husband-centered 
column  in  which  she  urges  wives 
to  center  their  housekeeping 
around  the  same  lucky  fellow. 
The  lucky  fellow  in  her  case  is 
Tom  Collins,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News.  Mrs.  Collins  writes 
for  normal  and  happy  families. 
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HEALTH  CAPSULES 

by  Michael  A.  Petti,  M.D. 


WHAT  SHOULD  YOU  DO 
IF  A  CHILD  SWALLOWS 
A  BUTTON  ? 


RELA5<  AND  WAIT.  SAAALL 
OBJECTS  LIKE  BUTTONS  OR 
BEADS  ARE  USUALLY 
PASSED  EASILY.  IF 
THEREfe  PAIN, 

CALL  THE  DOCTOR. 


HmMi  CepsuUs  givas  halptul  inionnation. 
It  is  not  intandad  ta  ba  el  a  diagnottic  nahna. 


Launched  less  than  four 
months  ago,  this  great 
little*  medical-facts  panel 
is  now  a  regular  six-times- 
a-week  feature  in  more 
than  90  U.S.  dailies,  plus 
papers  in  nine  foreign 
countries. 

FOR  AVAILJIBILITY  IN 
YOUR  AREA.  ACT  FAST! 


*Little  in  size  (I  col. 
wide  by  4"  deep) — but 
BIG  in  IMPACT  and  in 
READER  INTEREST! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42.*  STREET,  NEW  YORK  R  N  Y. 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

George  W,  Crane^  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


NEWSWEEK  (June  5)  quotes  the  FDA  burocrats  as 
saying  ocean  water  has  no  medical  value  at  all  in 
deficiency  ailments.  That’s  malarky !  Note,  they  quote 
no  biochemists  to  support  that  stupid  claim!  They 
are  just  throwing  their  weight  around  as  in  the  cran¬ 
berry  farce! 


Case  T-138:  April  19th  I 
spoke  four  times  before  the 
Minnesota  State  Dental  As¬ 
sociation. 

“Dr.  Crane,’’  they  asked  at 
lunch,  “we  want  you  to  tell 
us  more  about  the  chemical 
smorgasbord  the  ocean’s  44 
.soluble  chemicals  offer  our 
endocrine  glands. 

“Look  at  Dr.  Blank,  who 
has  used  sea  .salt  for  6 
months.  His  gray  hair  is 
now  coming  in  black!’’ 

I  looked.  They  were  right. 

2-Tone  Hairs 

So  I  told  Mrs.  Crane  about 
it  when  I  got  home. 

“That’s  nothing  unique,”  .she 
pertly  replied.  “Look  at  my 
gray  hairs.” 

Sure  enough,  many  were 
also  coming  in  black. 

Next  day  at  the  office,  I 
checked  some  of  the  workers. 
Mae  (aged  66)  with  snowy 
locks,  had  similar  2-tone 
hairs. 

Dorothy,  a  nur.se,  also 
showed  me  the  .same. 

We  have  all  been  using 
ocean  water  or  .sea  salt  for  6 
months. 

Despite  such  graphic  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  ocean’s  44 
water-.soluble  chemicals  are 
rejuvenating  hair  color,  the 
burocrats  .stupidly  insist 
there  is  “Nothing  of  any 
medical  value  in  sea  water”. 

Readers  Know  Better 

Newspaper  readers  know 
better.  'They  realize  that  the 
ocean’s  iodine  has  largely 
banished  simple  goiter  via 
iodized  salt. 

They  know  denti.sts  are 
proving  65^o  reduction  in 
tooth  decay  via  fluorine  of 
the  ocean. 

Iron  is  well  known  as  a 
remedy  for  anemia  and  it  is 
in  the  .sea. 

God  placed  44  water-.solu¬ 
ble  chemicals  in  our  blood. 
They  are  all  in  the  sea.  But 
our  land  is  often  leached  of 
many  of  these. 

So  a  little  sea  salt  or  ocean 
water  can  offer  our  glands  a 
daily  chemical  smorgasbord. 

Burocrats,  just  trj'^  to  get 


any  biochemi.sts  to  deny 
that ! 

Smear  Technique 

Instead,  the  burocrats  con- 
fi.scated  an  Ohio  fanner’s 
bottled  ocean  water.  It  co.st 
him  about  $3  per  gallon  and 
he  was  selling  it  at  only 
$3.75. 

Yet  the  burocrats  .screamed 
in  Communistic  fa.shion  that 
it  was  a  prohibitive  profit, 
calling  the  idea  a  gigantic 
swindle  and  a  grand  hoax. 

But  whiskev  .sells  at  $4.89 
PER  QUART!  Yet  where  is 
its  superior  health  value? 


In  Ohio,  the  burocrats  also 
confiscated  29  copies  of  my 
newspaper  booklet  and  also 
a  newspaper  tear  sheet, 
along  with  a  merchant’s  salt. 

This  was  Hitler's  way  of 
stifling  a  free  press. 

Editors  must  prevent  this 
encroachment  by  burocrats! 

Heed  Paul  Harvey 

“When  little  people  cast 
big  shadows,”  says  patriotic 
Paul  Hanley,  “it  means  the 
sun  is  about  to  set.” 

When  burocrats  can  pon¬ 
tificate  without  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  and  try  to  curb  a  free 
press,  the  .sun  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  freedom  is  waning. 

So  send  for  the  booklet 
“The  Ocean’s  44  Trace 
ChemicaLs”,  enclosing  a 
stamped,  return  envelope, 
plus  20^. 

It  should  make  the  buro¬ 
crats  eat  “crow”  with  their 
cranberries  this  coming 
Thank.sgiving! 


©  1961,  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
(Advertisement ) 


syndicate 
^  entences 


— Joe  Wilman,  author  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
column,  “Strikes  and  Spares,” 
has  released  an  LP  bowling  in¬ 
struction  record,  “How  to  Bowl 
Your  Best,”  issued  through  Epic 
label.  .Mr.  Wilman  explains  the 
proper  stance,  timing,  arm 
swing,  finish,  and  tips  on  how 
to  improve  form.  Mr.  Wilman, 
who  has  held  virtually  every 
major  bowling  championship,  is 
the  only  living  bowler  with  four 
American  Bowling  Congress 
titles  to  his  credit.  The  column¬ 
ist  has  toured  the  world  teach¬ 
ing  bowling  and  has  appeared 
in  four  films  on  howling  instruc¬ 
tion  and  is  author  of  a  book, 
“Better  Bowling.” 


— Cartoonist  Milton  Caniflf 
(King)  has  designed  a  new  menu 
cover  for  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York.  The  cover 
bears  the  figure  of  a  Griffon, 
which  since  Guttenberg  has  been 
the  symbol  of  the  printing  arts, 
standing  rampant  atop  the  dou¬ 
ble  globe  insignia  of  the  club. 
The  red-and-white  color  .scheme 
conceived  by  .Mr.  Caniff  signi¬ 
fies  “the  preparatory  flag,”  sym¬ 
bol  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  telegraph  flag  system  that 
transmission  was  about  to  be¬ 
gin. 


PACIFIC  PATHWAYS— Stan  Data 
plane,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  col¬ 
umnist  (San  Francisco  Chronielt 
Features)  tries  a  Japanese  drinl- 
ing  pearl  in  Arrack,  a  date  wina- 
just  like  Cleopatra.  He  has  signed 
with  McGraw-Hill  to  write  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  all  the  Pacific  Basil 
countries  and  islands  under  t'lth 
of  "Pacific  Pathways."  The  col¬ 
umnist  plans  to  travel  65,000  milm 
to  gather  material. 


— John  N.  Wheeler,  chairmu  . 
of  the  board  of  Bell  Syndicatt,! 
.McClure  Syndicate,  .Associated  j 
Newspapers,  Consolidated  News} 
Features,  North  .American  News-? 
paper  Alliance  and  AVomen’ij 
News  Service,  a  pioneer  syndi-I 
cate  executive  and  editor,  is  I 
writing  his  memoirs  under  title; 
of  “I’ve  Got  News  For  You,"' 
which  will  be  published  in  the; 
Fall  by  Dutton.  > 


— Cartoonist  Dick  Cavalli,  who| 
Jssyce  Smith,  the  lovely  ^ince  1956  has  produced  the) 
lady  who  writes  the  brief  comic  strip  “Morty  Meekle”  fori 
“Greener  Thumbs’  illustrated  Newspaper  Enterprise  .Associi-1 
column  for  gardeners,  has  a  at  New  Canaan,  Cona,) 

thriving  year-’round  garden  at  ^jth  his  wife,  Helen,  and  hef 
her  New  Orleans  home.  She  is  has  a  Beddington  terrier  and  ii 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Gar-  jpt  black  cat.  He  is  devoted  !•[ 
den  Club  Federation  and  she’s  Dixieland  jazz  music,  collwls) 
in  “Who’s  Who  of  American  records  and  plays  drums  witkj 
Women.”  The  feature  began  in  a  band  composed  mainly  of  other  | 
the  Neio  Orleans  Item.  Bruce  cartoonists,  advertising  men  anU 
Horton,  general  manager,  the  two  pilots.  He  paints  a  little.^ 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  likes  tennis,  golf,  pingpong  andp 
which  distributes  the  small  shooting  pool.  He  loves  to  play: 
.space  column,  points  out  that  poker  and  his  wife  is  trying  t»l 
more  people  are  interested  in  make  a  bridge  player  of  him-i 
gardens  than  sports  with  57%  He’s  interested  in  history,  par-t 
of  women  and  63%  of  men  hav-  ticularly  the  Revolutionary  andi 
ing  garden  plots  and  90%  of  Ciril  War  eras, 
homes  having  “gardens,”  if  only 

indoor  plants  or  bouquets.  Fanning,  executi«t 

editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in, 
— Bill  Robinson,  who  writes  a  letter  ordering  tbe  .serialiM-| 
I  the  syndicated  column,  “Power  tion  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Peck’sj 
and  Sail”  (General  Features  book,  “Life  With  Women  &  Ho*' 
Corporation)  and  who  is  asso-  to  Survive  It,”  dubbed  H.  R; 
j  ciate  editor  of  Yachting  maga-  Wishengrad,  head  of  Page  4 
!  zine,  is  author  of  a  new  botdr.  Syndicate,  “poet  laureate  of  th«l 
“New  Boat”  (Fleet  Publishing  syndicate  business.”  He  did  s»| 

I  Corp.).  “I  hope  to  lend  a  helping  after  receiving  a  prodding  nolft 
i  hand  to  those  who  are  thinking  from  Mr.  Wishengrad  with  tki*! 
of  getting  a  boat  for  the  first  couplet: 

time,”  he  says  in  the  introduc-  On  that  Peck  series,  old  Irgik) 
tion.  Prithee  why  so  mute? 
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Ed  Schafer 
Omaha — 342-5822 

Walt  Graydon 
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W.  G.  Burden 
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Ridgewood,  N.J. — Gilbert  5-0340 
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Production 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


referred  to  the  “crazy  quilt”  of 
local  agreements  and  to  the 
inability  of  newspapers  to  effec¬ 
tively  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
the  cost  of  increasing  wage  and 
fringe  benefits. 

“It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
our  newspaper  workers  be  made 
aware  of  the  change  in  attitude 
of  employees  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,”  Mr.  Grumhaus  said,  “that 
they  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
productivity  in  newspapers  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  produc¬ 
tivity  in  other  industries.  Once 
our  newspaper  employes  under¬ 
stand  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
I  am  confident  that  their  loyalty 
to  their  individual  papers  and 
their  good  sense  will  bring  about 
increased  enthusiasm  and 
increased  productivity  which  will 
help  to  keep  our  newspapers 
healthy.” 

Up  to  Mr.  Publisher 

Richard  L.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Tuhta  (Okla.)  Tribune,  said 
“Costs  must  be  cut.  Bogus  is  a 
wasteful  practice.  For  manage¬ 
ment,  the  best  insurance  is  self 
assurance.” 

Mr.  Jones  complimented  the 
equipment  suppliers  with  their 
improved  machinery  and  urged 
production  managers  to  make 
the  most  of  the  new  efficiency 
available  through  improved 
machines. 

Hopes  Unions  Will  Help 

William  Dyer,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  president 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
and  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA 
general  manager,  called  for 
better  methods  of  producing 
newspapers.  Mr.  Dyer  e.xpressed 
the  hope  that  heads  of  craft 
unions  will  join  with  publishers 
helping  to  do  things  better.  Mr. 
Smith  said  ANPA  has  no  apolo¬ 
gies  to  offer  as  far  as  expanding 
research  is  concerned.  He 
announced  that  the  Research 
Institute  this  year  is  on  a 
$600,000  budget. 

James  S.  Copley,  president  of 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  told  how  the 
textile  and  baking  industries 
have  brought  new  machines  to 
his  newspaper  plants. 

A  variable  kicker  for  press 
folders,  which  can  be  installed 
for  less  than  $500,  was  inspired 
by  a  loom  device  and  a  bundle¬ 
counting  mechanism,  the  Select- 
rol,  was  borrowed  from  the  Betty 
Crocker  cake  mix  mill  at 
Minneapolis. 

Names  Color  Cx>mniiUee 

Chairman  W.  R.  Coddington, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 


TIME  TO  RELAX  after  hearing  technical  ditcussiont,  Donald  K.  Barth 
and  John  F.  Gerhart  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Amos  G.  Hoffman 
of  Copley  Press  consult  the  bulletin  board  to  see  where  they'll  go  now 
to  continue  the  exchange  of  production  know-how  informally. 


named  a  special  committee  that 
will  help  newspapers  having 
ROP  color  headaches.  Members 
are:  Julian  J.  Eberle,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  chairman;  Bert¬ 
ram  G.  Burke,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune; 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star;  J.  C.  McClung, 
DalUis  (Tex.)  Time’s  Herald; 
Hy  Shannon,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News;  and  Roy 
Prince,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Mr.  Coddington  told  the  con¬ 
ference,  “We’re  in  trouble  in 
ROP  color.  When  an  advertiser 
can  send  color  materials  to  30 
newspapers  and  22  get  good 
results  and  the  rest  only  fair  or 
poor,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
the  materials  sent  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  If  your  inks  are  not 
coming  up  to  accepted  standards, 
it’s  your  own  fault.  Let’s  get 
the  lead  out — and  help  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  sell  more 
ROP  color.” 

Savings  with  Photucump 

The  conference  committee 
decided  to  report  only  average 
times  in  the  comparative  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  page  ad  by  hot 
metal  and  cold  type  methods. 


MISS  NEW  ENGLAND  (Carol 
O'Brien)  pins  a  carnation  on  Paul 
W.  Wright  of  the  Kingston 
(Jamaica)  Daily  Gleaner  as  he 
enters  the  exhibit  hall  at  ANPA 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence. 


Last  year  the  times,  ranging 
from  6  to  33  hours,  were  given 
according  to  the  respective 
methods  and  machines  employed. 

In  this  year’s  test  the  same 
ad  was  set  in  five  shops  under 
.standard  time-keeping  records. 
Four  photocomposition  (Lino- 
film,  Photon  and  Fotosetter) 
scores  were  averaged  at  8  hours, 
57  minutes,  as  against  the  aver¬ 
age  of  12  hours,  30  minutes  for 
three  conventional  hot  metal 
operations. 

For  “an  ad  like  this” — filled 
with  tricky  borders,  etc. — Frank 
J.  Burrell  of  the  Institute  staff 
summarized  that  the  averages 
indicated  a  possible  saving  of 
25%  in  cold  type.  The  time 
variations  were  due  mainly  to 
procedures,  he  said. 

A  plant  with  Justowriters  for 
offset  production  accomplished 
the  setting  of  the  ad  in  a  little 
over  the  average  hot  metal  time, 
using  composing  room  equipment 
that  cost  about  $50,000  in  con¬ 
trast  to  similar  machine  capacity 
in  a  hot  metal  shop  costing 
$300,000,  Mr.  Burrell  said. 

The  ad  also  was  processed  in 
a  hot  metal  strip-makeup  system 
with  a  time  just  a  little  longer 
than  the  photocomposition  aver¬ 
age.  Mr.  Burrell  emphasized  that 
this  was  still  in  the  development 
stage  and  held  promise  of 
greater  savings  in  hot  metal 
shops  when  special  equipment 
is  designed  to  speed  the  slug¬ 
stripping  process. 

Mr.  Burrell  said  this  year’s 
test  ad  project  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  a  good  hot  metal  shop 
is  also  a  grood  cold  type  shop. 
The  real  efficiency  comes  in 
developing  skills  with  whatever 
process  is  employed,  he  said. 

Mr.  Coddington  and  A.  E. 
Rosene  of  St.  Paul  were  renamed 
to  the  conference  committee  and 
Vance  Gregory  of  Oklahoma 
City  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Copley. 
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Liberia,  French-Speaking  We« 
Africa,  Nigeria)  there  are  cithw 
no  newspapers  or  they  an 
government  or  foreign-owned— 
with  the  exception  of  Nigem 
which  has  16  privately  and 
locally-ow’ne<l  dailies. 

The  reason  for  this,  he  said 
is  the  tendency  to  one- party 
government  which  demand; 
.support  from  the  press  ev« 
though  in  most  of  these  countrie 
freedom  of  the  press  ii 
guaranteed  hy  the  constitution. 

He  urged  establishment  of  an 
advertising  sale.s  office  in  London 
to  help  this  press,  bolstered  by 
readership  surveys  which  would 
.show  10  to  20  readers  per  copy, 
and  technical  assistance  in 
recruiting  and  training  person¬ 
nel.  Schools  of  journalism 
already  exist  in  Accra  and 
Dakar  and  another  is  planned  in 
Nigeria,  he  said. 

Michael  Curtis,  publisher  of 
the  Nation,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  told 
the  story  of  the  formation  and 
success  of  East  African  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
editor  of  the  London  Nem- 
Chronicle  1954-57.  Four  yean 
ago,  financed  by  the  Aga  Khan, 
he  bought  a  small  weekly  inj 
Nairobi.  Today  his  plant  is 
publishing  eight  dailies  and! 
weeklies  in  English  and  Swahil) 
by  photo-offset  printing  using  -) 
combination  of  hot  and  cold  typ«  ( 
The  daily  for  Africans  now  ha  j 
40,000  circulation.  - 

Mr.  Curtis  said  they  werq 
seeking  a  broad  base  of  owntr  l 
ship  and  that  the  Thom.w.; 
newspapers  in  London  and  thf 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  hwi 
bought  shares.  He  wclcomfd 
investment  by  Africans  and  saio 
that  in  10  years  all  foreign- 
owned  shares  would  be  availabk 
to  Africans.  A  subsidiary 
Tanganika  is  already  50%  owned 
by  Africans. 

• 

Bonnie  .4ng;elo  Wins 
Paul  Tobenkin  Award 

Bonnie  Angelo,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Newsday 
Long  Island,  is  the  winner  of 
the  first  Paul  Tobenkin  Award 

The  award  carried  with  it  n 
citation  and  $300  for  the  b®' 
typifying  newspaper  writing  on 
the  subject  of  civil  rights.  Mr 
Tobenkin  was  a  reporter  on  tb 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  unti 
his  death  two  years  ago. 

Honorable  mention  was  giv® 
to  David  Zinman,  As.sociateo 
Press,  New  Orleans;  Aaron  Ep 
stein,  Santa  Rosa  (CJalif.) 
Democrat;  and  Don  Marshall 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  JoumaL 
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‘Jeep’  is  a  registered  trademark 


for  vehicles  made  only  by 


Willys  Motors! 


It  just  isn  t  cricket,  my 
66 1|  |g  deah,  to  refer  to  ‘Jeep’ 
vf  vehicles  as  “jeep -like,’ 


reallf  “jeepy,”  “jeep-type,”  etc.  In  our  \ 
Iflfilf  know,  one  never  “jeeps  \ 

.  |f  around”  or  “goes  jeeping.”  The  \ 

CFlCRBI  *  word  ‘Jeep’  should  never  stand  alone 
as  a  verb  or  noun.  And  the  plural  is  never  “Jeeps”  but  instead, 
“‘Jeep’  vehicles.”  Properly  speaking,  chaps,  one  should 
link  ‘Jeep’  with  the  model  name  to  designate  a  specific  , 
vehicle  as  in  ‘Jeep’  Universal.  The  word  ‘Jeep’  / 
should  always  be  capitalized— because  / 


Mr.  Wallace  joined  the  Times 
when  he  was  26  by  working  as 
an  unpaid  police  rejwrter.  He 
went  to  a  paid  post  on  the  old 
Loitinville  Dit^patch,  and  in  the 
next  five  years  he  worked  for 
the  Louimnlle  Evening  Post, 
Louisville  Herald,  and  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Repuhlic.  He  then  re- 
Lovisville,  Ky.  joined  the  Times,  serving  at 
Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus  various  times  as  Frankfort,  Ky., 
of  the  Louisville  Times,  died  and  Washinfjton  correspondent. 
June  5  at  his  farm  home  near  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  past  presi- 
here.  He  was  86.  dent  of  the  American  Society  of 

Nearly  equal  fame  came  to  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
Mr.  Wallace  for  his  work  in  two  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
fields  outside  journalism — con-  tion.  He  was  honorary  life 
ser\'ation,  and  promotion  of  president  of  the  latter  jrroup. 
better  relations  among  the  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  fifth- 
Americas.  (E&P,  Oct.  31,  1959).  generation  Kentuckian,  self- 
His  newspaper  career  spann^  described  as  “a  Kentuckian  by 
nearly  60  years.  In  1959,  failing  birth  and  inclination.”  His  wife, 
health  forced  him  to  stop  regu-  the  former  Augusta  Graham 
lar  visits  to  the  office  and  his  French  of  Philadelphia,  died 
three-times-a-week  column  on  March  30. 

the  editorial  page.  He  was  editor  Survivors  are  a  son,  Henry  F. 
of  the  Times  from  1930  until  he  Wallace,  Prospect,  Ky.,  a  former 
became  editor  emeritus  in  1948.  Time  magazine  correspondent  in 

Cuba;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Worked  with  ‘Marse  Henry’  Lyons,  New  York  City,  a 

Before  becoming  Times  editor,  member  of  the  Louisville  Times 
he  directed  the  new'spapers’  ^iforial  staff  until  1950,  and 
editorial  page  for  seven  years,  five  grandchildren. 

He  began  this  work  at  his  own 

reouest  after  w'orkine  for  the  June  8  at  Shelbyville,  Ky. 


Karl  Von  Wiejsaiid,  OJ|^ 

Hear^t  Newsman,  Dies 

ZrRicii,  Switzerland  Rll 
Karl  H.  Von  Wiegaml,  8«,  *  “ 
many  years  repre.s<‘nt«d  f T*  * 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  fa^  Hj| 
flung  capitals  of  the  world,  died 
I  pnt'umonia  here  on  June  7. 

He  had  filed  dispatches  until 
about  two  months  ago.  .  ^  . 

Mr.  Von  Wiegand  was  a  new*- 
paperman  for  62  years,  the  lait  pmnsv 
49  as  a  foreign  correspondent  yjissac 
started  as  an  Arizona  coun-  n, 
correspondent  for  California 
newspapers  in  1899  and  became 
associated  with  William  Ran- 
dolph  Hearst’s  Los  Angeles  Ex-  ^ 

ammer.  He  more  than  a 

Paul  Schoenstein  half  century  with  the  Heant  „„  gati 

organization  and  was  named 

Schoenstein  Goes  Up  ‘•hmf  foreign  correspondent  ia  the  i 

To  Maiia^ng  Etlitor  tore.  Fc 

Appointment  of  Paul  Schoen-  armed  conflicts,  starting  with  j 
stein  as  managing  editor  of  the  the  Turkish-Italian  War  in 
New  York  Journal- American  1911.  During  World  War  I,  he  (jjjon  c 
was  announced  this  week  by  served  as  consultant-adviser  to  Saturdi 
Publisher  Kingsbury  Smith.  Mr.  Col.  E.  M.  House,  President  asthev 
Schoenstein  will  succeed  Sam  H.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  aide.  Sunday 

Day,  whose  retirement  as  man-  One  of  Mr.  Von  Wiegand’i  it  is  toe 
aging  editor  becomes  effective  most  publicized  feats  was  mak-  answer 
July  1.  ing  the  first  lighter-than-air  such  ru 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  flight  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  jgy  ad 
since  1956,  Mr.  Schoenstein  German  Graf  Zeppelin.  He  hired  Renr 
joined  the  Journal- American  in  the  Graf  in  1928  for  the  Heant  (Mass.) 
1926  after  reportorial  assign-  newspapers  for  the  first  dirigi-  “glue  1 
ments  with  the  Los  Angeles  ble  flight  around  the  world.  He  effect  oi 
Record  and  the  Bronx  Home  also  made  the  maiden  flight  of  and  pa 
News.  the  Hindenberg  which  flew  from  open  on 

He  advanced  from  make-up  Europe  to  New  York  in  1933.  John 
editor  to  night  editor,  assistant 

city  editor,  and  then  to  city  •  not  ant 

editor  in  1938.  He  was  the  re-  feet  or 

cipient  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  New  Peak  Claimetl  linage 

local  reporting  in  1943.  g  g  p  Chronicle  Earl 

Mr.  Schoenstein  was  born  in  ^  Press: 

New  York  City,  educated  at  City  San  Francisci 

College  and  the  University  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronick 
California.  reports  a  daily  circulation  of 

•  295,179  which  it  described  as  the  retailer 

Minow  Would  Limit  ever  attained  by  any  pri 

Newsnaner  Stations  newspaper  in  Northern  Cah- 

newspaper  :?iauons  forma.  (Mass.) 

Washington  The  Chronicle  gave  as  its  [jpen  a, 
The  new  chairman  of  the  source  “figures  for  quarten  ;|,g 
Federal  Communications  Com-  ending  March  31,  1960,  and  1961,  Thus  th 
mission,  Newton  M.  Minow,  con-  as  contained  in  publishers’  state  advertis 
siders  newspaper  ownership  of  ments  ending  March  31,  1960.  busines^ 
television  and  radio  stations  in  and  1961,  subject  to  audit.”  ^  j 
Mayors  Conference.  Both  his  J^^ral  and  sparsely-settled  areas  The  Chronicle  estimat^  it  leo  ,Md‘.)  , 
fatLr  and  grandfather  had  been  nearest  Northern  Califoiw  , 

mavnr<!  of  Auburn  audience  at  the  competitor  “by  more  than  19,000  gy, 

•  u-  o  ,  Women’s  National  Democratic  daily  circulation”  and  reporteo  blnp  in« 

During  his  first  campaign  in  i  «rr.  .  i  o'  ,  j  •,  lav 

1926,  the  Citizen  supported  his  Jlub  here  this  week :  The  whole  its  daily  circulation  had  m- publish 
candidacy  while  the  Advertiser-  tic  process  is  based  on  a  creased  by  24,894  in  just  one  only  stc 

Tmirnal  a  Renublican  naner  <t‘versity  of  communications.  year.  on  Sunc 

a’u-  un  v.  n  ^  ^  a  He  said  there  are  areas  in  the  The  San  Francisco  Examimr  ^  f 
opposed  him,  although  he  owned  tt  o  u  «  •  ui  I  ,  ^  a  lew  c 

both  dailies  one  group  IS  able  reported  a  Sunday  circulatior 

^  to  control  all  means  of  mass  lead  of  125,975  and  said  its  daily  j  j 

w  ,  r'  m  ia*  communications.”  city  zone  circulation  margin  of 

John  U.  L.omn  Uies  How’ever,  Mr.  Minow  said  23,180  provides  the  “largest  cir  since  tl 

John  Dix  Coffin,  76,  a  former  that  where  there  is  a  “great  culation  daily  of  any  momini  Penr^syl 

vicepresident  of  Hearst  Consoli-  number”  of  media,  newspaper  newspaper”  in  the  city  of  San  been  to 
dated  Publications,  Inc.,  and  a  ownership  of  stations  is  “not  Francisco.  This  hj 

director  of  several  newsprint  necessarily  unhealthy.”  But  all  The  Examiner  figures  aR  fg^ 
companies,  died  June  6  at  Que-  things  being  equal,  he  would  not  based  on  the  latest  publisher*  part  of  j 

bee.  He  was  a  native  of  Glens  favor  allocation  of  new  licenses  statement  for  six  months  endiJf  ‘plug' 

Falls,  N.  Y.  to  newspapers.  March  31  subject  to  audit.  was  un: 
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Blue  Law 
Rule  Won’t 
Hit  Linage 

The  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  uphold  the  constitutionality 
of  state  laws  jjrohibitinp  com¬ 
mercial  activity  on  Sunday  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  apparently  will 
have  little  effect  on  advertising 
linage  of  dailies  published  in 
these  states. 

A  check  of  newspapers  in 
these  states  as  to  what  effect 
the  court  decision  would  have 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  linage 
faileii  to  disclose  any  worriment 
on  the  part  of  advertising  direc¬ 
tors.  Following  are  comments: 

Alan  G.  Xichols,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Xewn-Poat  and  Sunday 
Americans :  “Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  could  not  iK)ssibly  affect 
Saturday  jaapers  in  Baltimore 
as  they  never  did  advertise  their 
Sunday  opening  on  Saturdays. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  provide  any 
answer  with  respect  to  any  effect 
such  ruling  might  have  on  Sun¬ 
day  advertising  in  Baltimore.” 

Henry  M.  Healy,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript -Tele  gram: 
“Blue  law  ruling  will  have  no 
effect  on  our  linage.  Only  ‘mama 
and  papa’  grocery  stores  are 
open  on  Sunday  in  Holyoke.” 

John  R.  Wilkinson,  Cumber¬ 
land  (Md.)  Times-News:  “Do 
not  anticipate  any  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
linage  .  .  .” 

Earl  Gaines,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press:  “Allegheny  County  has 
had  strict  enforcement  on  Sun¬ 
day  closing  law.  Court  decision 
will  have  no  effect  on  linage  as 
retailers  hav'e  been  complying 
with  present  statute.” 

William  T.  Fleming,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun:  “There  has  never 
been  any  major  infraction  of 


Sunday  blue  lawrs  in  Lowell. 

1 1961,  Thus  the  Sun  has  never  carried 
advertising  targeted  for  Sunday 
19w.  business.” 

A.  Jay  Schaff,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail:  “(iourt  de¬ 
cision  won’t  hav’e  any  effect  on 
our  linage.  We’ve  had  our  own 
blue  laws  for  years  and  we  don’t 
publish  a  Sunday  paper.  The 
only  stores  open  in  Hagerstow-n 
on  Sunday  are  drug  stores  and 
n  few  comer  grocery  stores.” 

John  H.  Baum,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News  and  S\in- 
day  Patriot-News:  “Our  policy 
since  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penr^ylvania  passed  the  law  has 
been  to  adhere  to  the  statute. 
This  has  l)een  true  despite  a 
■  few  minor  infringements  on  the 
part  of  area  retailers.  The  linage 
plus’  due  to  Sunday  openings 
v^as  unaccountable. 
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“Specific  retailers  running 
space  in  our  newspapers  where 
it  was  known  they  were  selling 
merchandise  not  permi.ssible  by 
the  state  law  were  told  that  to 
do  so  they  had  to  include  the 
line  ‘Open  Sundays  for  items 
pennissible  for  sale  by  law’.” 

“The  upholding  of  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  law  and/or  local  en¬ 
forcement  will  have  no  effect  on 
our  linage.” 

The  Levittown  (Pa.)  Times, 
commenting  on  the  Sunday  blue 
law  decision,  said  in  part:  “The 
high  couil  clarification  was 
needed,  especially  in  this  .state. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  it  may  have. 

“Whether  we  agree  with  the 
court  decision  or  whether  we 
don’t  is  of  little  con.secjuence. 
The  |K)int  is  that  now  we  should 
know  where  we  stand.” 

Only  daily  reporting  a  possi¬ 
ble  loss  of  linage  was  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  where 
Charles  E.  Schaub  said  that 
“discounters  and  South  Street 
stores  probably  will  curtail 
their  Saturday  and  Sunday 
linage  as  a  result  of  the  court 
decision.” 


Strong  Voice 
Against  More 
Plugs  on  TV 

A  majority  of  Americans  are 
opposed  to  plans  to  increase  tele¬ 
vision  commercials,  the  “What 
America  Thinks”  poll  shows. 

Three  out  of  every  four  per¬ 
sons  interviewed  in  a  coast-to- 
coast  sampling  of  the  public 
said  they  were  against  proposals 
in  increased  time  for  commer¬ 
cials  between  programs.  And  of 
those  opposed,  about  half  volun¬ 
teered  the  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  commercials 
already. 

This  was  the  wording  of  the 
question  asked  a  cross  section  of 
American  adults  by  Jack  Boyle’s 
poll  for  McClure  New’spaper 
Syndicate : 

“This  fall,  one  network  is 
increasing  the  time  for  commer¬ 
cials  between  programs  by  30 
per  cent.  The  other  two  networks 
indicate  they  w'ill  follow  .suit.  As 
a  viewer,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  move?” 

Here  is  a  percentage  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  answers  nationally: 

Strongly  opposed  . 24.8 

Opposed  . 51.4 

'Total  opposed  . 76.2 

Industry  needs  money  . .  3.8 

Like  commercials  .  1.4 

Like  more  time  betwreen 

shows . 1 

Total  favorable .  6.3 

for  June  10,  1961 


All  right,  if  fewer  in 

number  .  5.4 

.All  right,  if  l)etter  ....  2.9 
All  right,  if  better 

lirograms  .  1.9 

Total  qualifiedly 

favorable  . 10.6 

Don’t  watch  TV .  5.8 

No  opinion .  1.5 

Total  neutral  .  7.3 


Bus  Rioter  Juiletl 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
A  man  accused  of  leading  an 
assault  on  newsmen  covering 


the  arrival  of  Freedom  Riders 
at  this  city’s  bus  station,  has 
l)een  .sent  to  jail. 

Claude  V.  Henley,  37,  was 
sentenced  to  30  days  hard  labor 
and  fined  8100  for  assaulting  an 
NBC  news  team  May  20. 

• 

Guild  Cuts  Dues 

The  defense  fund  having 
reached  8500,0(M),  the  Newspa- 
l)er  Guild  of  New  York  is  reduc¬ 
ing  the  monthly  dues  ^or  mem¬ 
bers  from  6%  of  weeKly  .salary 
I)er  month  to  (with  $10 

maximum)  l)eginning  Aug.  1. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspaiiers.  626  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I 
Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity  | 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING  ' 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  i 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif.  ^ 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  bujrs  j 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and  ; 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  , 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA  j 
newspapers— and  they  know  usi  If  you  ! 
want  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona  | 
newspatier  property,  let  us  show  you  j 
how  our  twrsonal  service  operates  i 

GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 

3709-B  Arlington  Avenue  ' 

Riverside  California  | 

★  ★  SOUND  INVESTMENTS  ★  ★  ' 
In  Selected  Publication  Properties  ! 
i  ARTHUR  W.  STYPES  , 

j  626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco-6 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all  ! 

1  purposes.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc..  | 

!  108  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla.  1 

Licensed  Broker-Ore.,  Wash.,  Idaho  1 
Sound  Newspaper  Properties  1 

1  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH  i 

1  P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburi?,  Orefiron  , 

Consultants 

!  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

A  nominal  fee  for  results  produced.  ; 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  ★★★  i 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

Newspapers  For  Sale  \ 

'  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  ' 

;  Earned  $28,795  in  1960.  $25,000  down  1 

1  includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini-  ‘ 
mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

^  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES  1 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO-  1 
CIATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood  | 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California.  | 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  PROPERTY 

NORTHERN  CALIF.  PAID  WKLY. 
in  delightful  suburban  community 
showinft  consistently  hiirh  returns  ap¬ 
proximating  $50,000  annually.  $265,000 
with  29%  down.  bal.  over  10  yrs. 
Properties  like  this  not  often  avble. 
Don  C.  Matchan,  The  Krause  Co.,  130 
Main  St.,  Los  Altos.  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIF, 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

In  orchard  and  dairy  area.  Very  fine 
plant,  rapidly  growing  town.  Large 
non-farm  income.  Consistent  profits. 
$100,000  with  $25,000  down.  We  have 
sold  seven  papers  in  past  60  days. 
Hurry  for  this  one.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
joining  central  web  offset  printing 
group  needs  ad  man  who  can  also 
manage  paper  and  become  part  owner. 
Write  fully  to  Box  1623,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

V^EEKLY  NEWSPAP^ 

FOR  SALE 

Group  of  well-established  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Chart  Area  2  with  tremen¬ 
dous  profit  potential.  Full  and  confi¬ 
dential  information  will  be  sent  only 
to  responsible  parties.  Box  1644,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  offers  Weekly  in 
Finger  Lakes  area.  Unusual  circum¬ 
stances  should  build  gross  over  50  with 
net  of  12  or  15;  ab^t  12  to  handle. 
G.  W,  Fickeisen,  Publisher,  Moravia, 
N.  Y.  Tel:  625. 

CALIF.  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
no  competition,  growth  factor,  daily 
liotential,  profitable;  no  commercial 
printing.  Gross  $160,000.  Buyer  should 
have  $76,000  cash. 

This  is  unusual  opportunity  to  get 
isolated  market  with  a  good  profit 
record. 

Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine. 
P.O.  Box  266.  Upland,  Calif. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  operation 
well  established  in  prosperous  area. 
Age  and  health  forces  sale  at  best 
offer.  Grosses  over  $20,000.  Offset  plant 
or  not.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  1667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES— 
Low  cash  down,  total  prices  $21,600. 
$20M.  $22,600,  $6M  (or  Lease).  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

MONEY-MAKING  2.800 
CIRCULATION 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  WEEKLY 

New  |(ort  soon  to  mushroom  area. 
Excellent  equipment  including  Tele- 
typesetter.  2  Linos.  Over  $66,000  gross 
1960.  Full  price  $70.C00  including  build¬ 
ing.  At  least  $20,000  down,  balance 
liberal  terms.  Inquiries  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1683.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  quiet.  Northern 
Chart  Area  1  town.  Job  printing  ex- 
(lerience  helpful.  $8,000  down.  Give¬ 
way  for  quick  sale!  Box  1677.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale  i 


DEEP  SOUTH:  Stronc.  vigorous  coun-  ' 
ty-seat  weekly  unoptms^  in  lively  5,000  j 
town.  Now  in  $7B.000-gro8s  bracket  j 
and  headed  up.  Sensibly  priced  and  as 
low  as  $16,000  down  handles,  if  other-  i 
wise  qualified.  Please  write  fully. 
DIAL 

Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  (Ph.  FI  2-6922) 

S.  DAKOTA  EXCLUSIVE  CO.  SEAT 
weekly,  controls  county,  $.30M  includ-  | 
ing  bldg.,  $7,500  down.  Krehbiel,  Box  ! 
88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WEEKLY — New  Jersey,  Eiastern  Penn-  ) 
sylvania.  About  $100,000  gross.  Box  ! 
1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN  WANTS  TO  BUY  small 
California  daily  or  weekly.  Part  owner-  j 
ship  considered.  Box  1658,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher.  I 

Job  Offices  For  Sale 

IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  1 
CALIFORNIA 

Well-equipped  Letterpress  Shop 
Most  equipment  less  than  ten  years 
old  includes  C-4  Intertype,  10x16  Hei¬ 
delberg,  12x18  Kluge,  30%  inch  fully 
automatic  cutter,  stitcher,  drill,  rotary 
perforator,  metal  saw,  monotabular  , 
broach,  etc.  A  money  maker  for  thir-  i 
teen  years  without  solicitation.  Priced 
at  $30,000.  Lloyd  S.  Castle.  Castle  i 
Printers.  628  E.  18th  St.,  Bakersfield,  i 
California. 


E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Mail  Room 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  Tel:  AN  34633 

Press  Room 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  m^el,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  50 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


GOSS  48-PAGE  PRESS.  Decker.  23- 
9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two 
colors  and  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
Available  immediately.  Will  sacrifice 
for  prompt  sale.  Herald,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

u  p  E  c  o  : 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey  \ 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  j 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  ] 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE:  Ser.  2t44,840: 
now  in  use  in  New  England.  Box 
1676,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER, 
molds  and  mats;  Hammond  Glider 
Saw;  Jr.  Autoplate.  P'or  details  write 
Purchasing  Agent.  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.30.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  4S21448 
and  17507,  very  good  cond.  available 
now,  each  eqial  with  Auto  Spacer, 
Six  Mold  Disk,  Mohr  Saw,  Blower, 
Feeder.  Auto  Ejector.  Elec  iK>t,  mtr, 
6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats,  $26,000  takes 
both.  Contact  Glenn  Cummins,  Prod 
Mgr.,  Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kans. 


GOSS 

3  HSLC  Units  &  Folder  23  9/16 
End  roll  Paper  Brackets  &  Hoist 
AC  Motor  Drives,  twinned 

HOE 

4  Super  Speed  Units  &  Folder  22%" 
Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 

125  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  22%'' 

Hoe  Curved  Router  22%" 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2-to-l 
newspaper  press  with  tubular  stereo 
equipment,  including  Ludwick  metal 
pot  with  pump,  complete  extra  color 
fountain  arrangement.  Long  frame, 
serial  #219.  60HP  with  complete  con¬ 
trol  panel.  Being  replaced  with  larger 
press.  Available  September,  1961.  Can 
be  moved,  erected  and  completed. 
Priced  below  market.  May  be  seen 
running  on  daily  edition.  Schooss, 
Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  California. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY. 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE:  17'4  x  22''_.  Wel>endorfer 
press  for  job  printing  and  other  uses. 

:  Write  Box  1653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30,  40. 

I  50.  75  and  100  HP  avaliable  now, 
George  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho.  I 

PAPER  ROLL  RE-WINDER  and  pa-  i 
I)er  bailer  for  sale.  Get  rid  of  stubs 
quickly.  Electric  Enterprise  rebuilt  re- 
I  winder.  6  hp  motor,  pulleys,  rheostat- 
1  complete.  You  supply  only  the  frame, 
$450.  Also  pa|>er  bailer  $2C0.  Milford 
Citizen,  Milford,  Conn. 

;  VIRTUALLY  NEW  Vanguard  offset 
press,  less  than  one  year  old,  for  daily 
or  weekly  newspai>er  use.  Box  1681, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 

PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C,  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

6  XINIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

:  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  2  double 
I  Folders:  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers ;  6  extra  color  Cylinders:  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 

.  Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
,  Plant  Merger  of  St,  Louis  Post  Dis- 
I  patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed:  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

!  3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

I  Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 

I  A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

t 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

‘  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device ;  extra 
Knife:  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr..  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls:  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23.  325 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
15861;  6  Molds,  Blower.  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34:  No.  62810:  Six 

Molds,  Electric  Pot.  Feeder:  A.C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


Press  Room 

FOR  SALE 

CUTLER-HAMMER 
AC  PRESS  DRIVES 


2 — 150/71/2  HP  Group  Drives 

Each  consisting  of  the  1.70  H? 
wound  rotor  motor,  1200  RPJl 
the  713  HP  inching  and  threap 
motor,  brake,  reduction  geariaf. 
magnetic  clutch,  and  i>edestal  tygt 
outboard  liearing- -all  mounted  01 
a  common  liedplate  with  adjustable 
slide  rails. 

2 — 150  HP  Chain  Drives  Complete 
2 — Fully  Automatic  Controllers 

I — Set  of  Paralleling  Equipment 

To  enable  the  drives  and  1  ontrob 
to  oi>erate  imieiiendently  or  it 
parallel. 

Ammeters,  Load  Adjusting  Switches. 
Test  Pushbutton  Stations.  All  new  Ini 
1957. 


THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 

ROOM  1818 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Co.  5-7346 


MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goa 
Heavy  Duty,  AC  motors,  George  C, 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollen 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mu 
Tel:  HArrison  1-6365 

TWO  SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  M» 
chines.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  <21 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

WANTED:  USED  PERFORATOR 
teletype  typesetter,  in  good  conditioi 
cash  terms.  Write  Box  1697,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIAT 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-451 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVB 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  V 

MODERN  STEREO  PRESS.  24 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment, 
pay  cash.  Box  1638,  ^itor  & 
lisher. 


60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  two  tts  units  for  Linotypes: 

J  n  forator.  W.  E.  Horner,  Herald,  Ss«- 

Oxford  7-4590  ford.  N.  c. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  June  10,  19« 
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•  HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


KJWSMAN  with  M.A.  DcKree  to  fill 
oM  year  3  vacancy — September  through 
Juae— at  University  of  South  Dakota. 
Vermillion.  Courses  adjustable,  but 
probably  would  include  advanc^  re¬ 
porting.  journalism  history,  feature 
vriting  :ind  public  relations.  Send 
tsekground.  salary  in  first  letter  to 
Kichard  A.  Carver.  Department  of 
Journali.sm. 

NORTH KUN  NEW  ENCLAND  OOI.- 
lege  seeks  College  Editor.  Must  lie 
.'lO  H?  cepable  writer  with  knowletige  of  print- 
RPM  ing  ami  layout.  Exceptional  o|i|>ortu- 
re^iH  •iW-  ""■ite  giving  experience  and  sal- 
tearim  »ry  requirements.  Bo.x  16S8.  Editor  & 
al  tjp  Publisher. 

justaU  Administrative^ 

,  ^  RESIDENT  AUDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY  of  30.000  circula¬ 
tion  has  vacancy  for  man  under  40 
;  oith  heavy  background  in  accounting 

ind  personnel  management.  Position 
oilers  opportunity  to  advance  into  top 
'  management.  Box  1608.  Editor  &  Pul^ 
liiher. 

i-ontrok  - - 

or  h  DAILY.  t'HAKT  AREA  3.  .seeks  ex|)e- 
rienced  newsman  as  administrative  as- 
siitant  to  iiublisher.  with  sjiecific  edi- 
witcKss  l"■o<ioolion  resi>onsihilities.  Sal- 

.  »ry  commensurate  with  ability.  Please 
new  ig  pive  comiilete  information  first  letter. 
Confidential.  Box  1674.  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lis^r. 

iTION  Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  SALESMEN; 
nrioty  of  openings  possible  for  experi¬ 
enced  saiesman  or  qualified  beginners 
1  with  daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas 
■'  I.  I.  8.  10  and  11.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  details  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Airoiation.  7  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

CLASSIFIED 
oV"  PHONE  ROOM 

—  SUPERVISOR 

Vou  may  at  present  be  a 
g  1  Supervisor,  or  an  Assistant 
lES^  Supervisor,  capable  of  as¬ 
ters  suming  more  responsibility — 
'S  but  stymied  in  your  present 
job. 

ER 

p  We  offer  a  challenging  po- 
C».j  tremendous  op- 

Mc  portunity  for  advancement 
—  to  Phone  Room  Manager, 

^  proven  ability  to  han- 

.  ’ _ die  a  large  Phone  Room  staff 

TOR  3  major  Midwest  city  lo- 

Miw «  Chart  Area  6. 

Our  management  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Classified 
^  and  is  sincere  in  their  desire 
^  to  improve  our  position  in 
,  the  field.  You  will  find  them 
_IATE  understanding,  fair  and  co- 
operative. 

1^  you  feel  you  qualify  for 
tivB  this  position  please  write  us 
’’<  in  detail,  including  past  ex- 
24  p»i«  perience,  age,  education  and 
’’'arital  status.  All  replies 
__  Wd  in  strict  confidence.  Ad- 
..  p„.  dress  Box  1 660,  Editor  & 
^  Publisher. 

n  I«fii  editor  8C  publisher 


Circulation 


:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Young  aggressive  man  with  vision  and 
progressive  ideas  to  head  circulation 
department  in  75.000-100.000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket.  Excellent  market  with 
good  future  for  right  man.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  1618.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

I  ■ 

I  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  for  daily  news- 
j  papers  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7.  8.  10  and 
11.  Send  full  tjrpewritten  details  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  7 
South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  3.  No 
charges. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced. 
Excellent  working  conditions;  modern, 
new  plant  in  a  fast-growing  industrial 
area.  Must  !«  able  to  prepare  copy  and 
layouts;  sell  and  service  established 
'  accounts.  Salary  i)lu8  bonus  plan  and 
company  benefits.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  Robert  J.  Amstein.  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Gary  Post-Tribune. 
I  1066  Broadway.  Gary,  Indiana. 


RETAIL  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  for 
18.500  circulation  daily  in  central  Wis¬ 
consin.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
j  young  man  with  two  or  three  years’ 
!  experience,  or  recent  college  graduate. 
{  Ideal  working  conditions.  New  plant — 
1  going,  growing  community.  Write  giv- 
I  ing  previous  experience,  schooling, 
marital  status,  salary  requirements, 
etc.,  to:  Neal  Rothman.  Bus.  Mgr.. 
The  Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald. 
Wausau.  Wis, 


RETAIL  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  for 
daily  newspaper  in  thriving  Chart 
Area  2  community.  Attractive  housing, 
good  schools,  convenient  recreational 
j  and  shopping  facilities.  Appropriate 
saiary,  benefits  and  moving  expense 
I  allowance.  Write  fully  to  Box  1636. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN  left  for  TV.  Publisher  in 
'  trouble.  Needs  worker  to  regain  ac¬ 
counts.  Lung  hours,  small  pay  to  start 
— but  rewarding  to  steady,  ambitious 
;  man.  Box  1680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN 

We  have  o|>ening  for  man  who  can 
sell,  able  to  make  good  layouts,  i)ref- 
erably  shopping  center  experience.  In  , 
return  he  will  receive  e.xcellent  scale, 
plus  commissions.  37-hour  week  and 
overtime.  Paid  insurance,  other  liene- 
!  fits.  Send  complete  resume.  All  replies 
I  strictly  confidential.  Our  stall  knows 
I  of  this  advertisement.  Chart  Area  1. 
Write  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN.  Must 
excell  in  layouts.  M.  A.  Towle,  Record-  ; 
Searchlight.  Redding,  Calif. 

Editorial 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 

,  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

Conscientious  DESKMAN-REPORTEIR 
wanted  by  mid-August.  Must  know  how  , 
to  handle  TTS  tai>e  and  be  fast  to  I 
meet  early  deadline.  Camera,  dark¬ 
room,  Fairchild  procedure  desirable. 

I  Friendly  western  type  personality  pre¬ 
ferred  in  26-early  60  age  group.  Must 
be  able  to  direct  two  reporters:  depend¬ 
able.  $105  plus  benefits  for  6Vi  days. 
No  boozer  or  floater.  Send  pix.  details 
.  first  letter;  no  calls.  Healthful  climate: 

I  scenery,  mountains.  trout  fishing, 
camping,  big  game  hunting.  Area  hu 
bright  future  with  dams.  Montrose 
!  Daily  Press,  Montrose.  Colo. 

!  BEGINNING  REPORTER  (male  or  fe- 
male)  for  all-around  bureau  slot  in 
Chart  Area  1.  A  June  graduate — or 
some  experience — single,  has  car  and 
,  camera.  Box  1699,  Editor  St  Publisher.  > 

for  June  10,  1961 


Editorial 


CHART  AREA  6  P.M.  DAILY  of 
60,000  seeking  city  editor  for  number 
2  position  in  news  room.  Must  be 
experienced  in  makeup,  copy  editing, 
I>ersonnel  development.  Expanding  sub- 
urban-industrial  community.  Write 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1580.  fiditor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  who  enjoys 
"newspapering”  to  head  staff  of  6  on 
good  7,000  daily  in  Penna.  Anthruite 
Region.  Outline  experience,  references, 
salary  needs,  first  letter.  Box  1566, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN.  for  edito¬ 
rial  departments  on  daily  newspapers 
in  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11. 
EIxperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  details  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER 
with  real  desire  to  learn.  Cover  sub¬ 
urban  community,  municipal  affairs, 
features,  for  Chart  Area  2  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  $77.50  weekly.  Good 
fringes.  Must  have  car.  Exceilent  op- 
Iiortunity  for  advancement,  ^x  1619, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  1  PM  DAILY  of  12.000 
wants  experienced,  accurate  deskman 
with  knowiedge  of  makeup  and  sports. 
Box  1620,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  daily  newspaper  in  leading  Mid¬ 
west  community.  Must  be  an  experi¬ 
enced  newspat)erman.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  All  replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1611,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  Weekly  in  good 
Southern  town  of  6.000.  Opportunity 
to  iulvance.  Box  1642,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
I  isher. 

REPORTEIR  —  accurate,  competent 
writer  for  well-edited  weekly.  Ability 
to  assume  editorial  and  management 
responsibility  on  occasion  desirable. 
Write  complete  details  first  letter  to 
Nantucket  Town  Crier,  Nantucket  Is¬ 
land,  Mass. 

RE2*ORTElR  for  3-town  beat.  Must 
have  experience  in  general  news  cover¬ 
age.  Car  essential.  Good  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1614,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  CITY  NEWS  EDITOR  on  way 
up,  or  promotion-stymied  metropolitan 
copy  editor  wanted  for  J^2  news  spot  on 
30,()00  afternoon  daily  in  university 
town.  Freedom  from  business  office  in¬ 
terference — wide  latitude  for  editorial 
planning — pleasant  place  to  live.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1617,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  HEAD;  also  teach 
reporting  or  photography.  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University,  Shawnee.  Okla. 

CITY  EDITOR,  medium-sized  daily  in 
Clhart  Area  2.  Stymied  in  present  i>osi- 
tion  as  assistant  city  editor?  Please 
write  giving  complete  work  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  age,  salary  required. 
Box  1630.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  CHICAGOAN?  ? 

Young  man,  23-30,  can  find  a  real  cre¬ 
ative  challenge  as  a  writer’s  writer  for 
industrial  clients.  Strong  preference  for 
current  Chicago  resident.  Must  like 
writing  to  high  standards.  Send  tear 
sheets  or  samples  with  letter  to: 

James  E.  Lubbock 
Frank  Associates 
10734  Clearwater  Drive 
St.  Louis  23,  Missouri 

COPYREADERS 

WANTED 

We  found  some  of  our  I>e8t  men  in 
smaller  cities.  If  you're  ready  to 
"graduate”  to  top  pay,  and  a  chance 
for  advancement  on  an  expanding 
metropolitan  morning  daily,  write  full 
details  to  Box  1690,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR.  Man  to  edit  10-12  page  bet- 
ter-than-average  growing  weekly  in 
Chicago  suburban  area.  Will  have  full 
re8|>onsibility  if  capable.  Prefer  at 
least  two  years’  of  experience,  and 
must  have  excellent  references.  Write 
fully  and  in  confidence  to:  PALOS 
REGIONAL.  12243  So.  Harlem.  Palo 
Heights,  Illinois. 

EDITOR  WAN’TS  TO  FIND  a  man 
interested  in  having  his  own  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  That  means  to  do 
everything  from  work  with  a  garden 
club  to  town  |>olice.  Must  willing 
to  listen  to  and  learn  from  veteran 
weekly  publisher  of  50  years.  Box 
1655,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL 

EDITOR 

Investment  magazine  located  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  has  immediate 
opening  for  capable  man  with  fea¬ 
ture-writing  experience;  magazine 
background  preferred.  Should  )« 
conversant  with  securities  market. 
Substantial  salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Submit  pub¬ 
lished  samples  with  your  reply  and 
resume  to  Box  1672,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  .AREA  Number  in  .Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


HELP  WAJVTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 

Research 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  -for  editorial  i 
pa^e  Hke  the  Washinjfton  Post,  Mil-  1 
waukee  Journal  and  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Must  l>e  able  to  write  edi¬ 
torials  ami  edit  columnists  and  other  • 
material  for  pa^e.  Send  samples  first  | 
letter.  All  applications  held  in  strictest  1 
confidence.  Box  1685,  Ekiitor  &  Pul)-  ; 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  DAILY 
looking  for  general  reporter:  also  desk 
man.  Immediate  oi>eninKs  for  exi>eri- 
enced  men.  Write  Box  1682,  £<litur  & 
Publisher. 


MAN  TO  WRITE,  edit  farm  news  | 
needed  by  Illinois  daily  located  in  rich 
aKricultural  area.  F'ine  opportunity,  i 
chance  to  s|)ecialize  st  jfood  pay.  Cam-  | 
era  ability  helpful.  Write  details  edu-  1 
cation.  ex|)erience  to  Box  1654,  Editor  , 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR- 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  i 

wanted  by  lil)eral.  Ilemocrat  Ohio  <laily  ' 
of  8,U00 :  news  staff  of  seven.  Lives  ' 
there  an  honest,  crusading,  thick-  i 
skinned.  well-educate<i  soul  who  can  ' 
write  personal  journalism?  Spirit  l>eat8  1 
experience.  Departing  Manajfinj?  Editor 
w-ill  brief.  Pay  }<<Kal.  we  think.  Box 
1650,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  | 


SPORTS-CITY  EDITOR,  young,  quali-  | 
fled,  for  5.000  plus  ABC  Midwestern  i 
daily.  G(M>d  habits,  background  essen-  1 
tial.  Box  1670.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


REPORTER  for  13,000  afternoon  <laily. 
Some  feature  writing  and  photography. 
Hospitalization  and  other  benefits. 
State  background  and  salary  desired. 
Ekiston  A.  Elliott,  Managing  Editor, 
UNION-SUN  &  JOURNAL,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Big-10  community  newspaiwr,  strong 
in  college  and  prep  si>orts,  seeks  sports 
editor  skilled  in  layout,  features  and 
who  is  top  writer.  Must  not  l>e  afraid 
of  work  in  a  challenging,  competitive 
situation.  Address  application,  exam¬ 
ples  of  work,  references,  salary  de^ 
sired  to:  Harold  Holmes,  Executive 
Editor,  The  News-Gazette.  Champaign, 
111. 


YOUNG  BEGINNING  REPORTER  to 
organize  full-time  news  bureau  in  Lake 
Erie  resort  city  for  aggressive  21,000 
daily.  E'ree  hand  to  develop  features, 
pictures.  Advancement  guaranteed  for 
first-class  job.  Should  have  some  jour¬ 
nalism  training  or  experience.  Mail 
news  writing,  photo  samples,  to  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor,  Sandusky  Register,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  MEIN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6.  7,  8,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Type  full  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicatro  3.  No  charges. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Beauti¬ 
fully  equipped  new  offset — letterpress 
weekly  newspaper-commercial  printing 
I  plant  needs  young,  aggressive,  experi- 
I  enced  manager  who  knows  costs  and 
I  can  get  results.  Permanent  job.  Detail 
I  experience,  references,  availability,  sal- 
:  ary  expected  in  first  letter.  Mason 
!  Rossiter  Smith,  Inc.,  Gouverneur,  New 
York. 


OPERATORS.  FLOORMEN  —  Daily 
I  newspai)er.  Chart  Area  1,  union  or 
I  eligible.  Write  Box  1622,  Ekiitor  & 
I  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 


1  MANAGER,  Chart  Area  2,  for  nation- 
ally-known  educational  institution,  to 
develop  efficient  public  information 
j  services  program,  ^nd  non-returnable 
.  resume,  references,  salary  expected. 

{  Box  1596.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

^  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Department  of 
I  nationally  known  manufacturer  in  up- 
1  state  New  York  is  seeking  an  ener¬ 
getic  young  newsman  to  edit  an  e.x- 
I  pending  employe  magazine.  Two  years 
!  minimum  solid  newspaiwr  exi)erience 
required,  including  some  desk  work 
and  familiarity  with  camera.  Training 
!  and  background  will  determine  starting 
salary  in  $8.UOO  to  $9, QUO  range  with 
j  excellent  growth  opiiortunities.  No 
mimeographed  resumes.  |)lease.  but 
j  write  Bo.x  1691,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 
describing  why  you  feel  qualified  for 
I  the  iHisition. 


I  EDITORIAL  RESEARCHER 
I  FREE-LANCE  OR  PART-TIME  (couk 
'  liecome  full-time! .  ex|>erience<l  researd 
{  techniques  and  sources.  S|>ecialtiea  iia 
material;  editorial  background  esses, 
tial.  Box  I64.S,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

i  Lucrative  sideline  for  you.  Kohr  Ente^ 
prises,  ^x  111,  Clearwater,  FloritU. 

I  ADD  NON-COMPETITIVE  SIDELoS 
j  to  your  portfolio:  lucrative:  need  thru 
;  more  men.  Box  1612,  Ekiitor  &  Pub 
I  lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Teletypesetter  Schoid 


Live  machine  or  home  study  count 
I  TELETYPESETTER  SCHOOL 
I  251  W.  42  St..  N.Y.C.  LO  3-32» 


'  NEED  HELP? 

I  Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  Ad  find  it 
I  Newspaper  personnel  look  at  Editor 
I  &  Pnblisher.  Is  your  vacancy  listed 
there? 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 
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Administrative 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OR  MANAGER 

Full  experience  in  all  advertising 
departments.  Presently  employed. 
Schooled  in  both  competitive  and  non¬ 
competitive  markets.  Middle  age.  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Ekilly  capable  of  directing 
and  assisting  in  sales,  promotion,  plan¬ 
ning,  copy  and  layout.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  1  or  2.  Box  1632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  AND  EXPERIENCED 
with  ability — compatible,  aggressive 
and  progressive — wants  General  Man¬ 
ager  or  Business  Manager  post.  Am  in 
early  40’s  with  25  years’  experience 
with  over  100,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per;  namely  circulation,  promotion, 
labor  relations,  personnel  and  costs. 
Presently  employ^.  Salary  open  pend¬ 
ing  interview.  Box  1662,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  degree  in 
Newspaper  Management  and  experience 
in  all  phases  of  business  operation  is 
looking  for  a  position  on  a  daily  that 
affords  stock  participation  and  eventual 
control.  Opportunity  for  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher  concerned  over  the  future  of 
his  newspaper.  Write  Box  1662,  EMitor 
&  Publi^er. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 

Publishers’  will  testify  to  proven  re¬ 
sults  as  economist — ability  to  corre¬ 
late  departments.  Expert  on  color  print¬ 
ing;  also  black  and  white.  Possess  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  1689,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Creative,  sales-promotion  minded  pro¬ 
fessional  seeking  highly  competitive 
newspaper.  Nineteen  years  successful 
record  of  achievements  in  management, 
promotion  and  labor  relations.  Re¬ 
cently  Business  Manager,  desirous  to 
return  to  circulation  field.  Age  42, 
married.  Top  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediate  interview.  Box  1564,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


I  WEST  COAST.  Permanent,  congenial 
1  atmosphere.  Profitable  operation, 
i  PLENTY  ABLE.  Box  1666,  Editor  &  1 
'  Publisher.  I 


I  DO  YOU  NEED  a  level-headed  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  strong  on  promotion  ? 
Up  to  50,000  circulation.  Salary  open. 
I  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1631,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Second 
I  or  third  spot  considered.  23  years  suc- 
I  cessful  record  in  competition,  including 
I  9  years  CM  in  40  to  80  M  class.  Or¬ 
ganizer;  administrator;  Promoter  and 
Producer.  Married.  Age  42.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Relocate  anywhere.  Make  offer. 
!  Box  1686,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  OPENING  WANTED. 
Prefer  (and  experienced  ini  Chart 
Areas  12,  11,  10,  6.  4.  Tripled  circu¬ 
lation  present  position  in  Calif.,  two 
years.  Eixperienced  past  25  years,  all 
phases,  including  shopper  and  some 
advertising.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Top  references.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly.  (Consider  reasonable 
starting  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Age  52,  married.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1666,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


AMBITIOUS,  intelligent,  personable — 
over  7  years  newspaper  experience, 
including  competitive  classifi^  sales. 
Ready  for  position  as  assistant  or  man¬ 
ager  on  small  pai>er.  Age  32,  BS 
Degree.  Top  references,  record.  Box 
1537,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USB  11  YEARS  classified 
experience,  from  salesman  to  manager? 
100,000  plus,  award-winner  paper,  37 
years’  old,  family.  Promotion-minded. 
Top  references.  Manager  or  assistant’s 
spot  with  opportunity.  Box  1629,  Ekii¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


LONDON  JOURNALIST  —  London. 
New  York  experience — wishes  to  string 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  on  return 
to  London,  in  June.  Box  1499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


I’VE  BEEN  AROUND— 14  years  as 
working  correspondent  abroad.  Cur-  | 
rently  with  wire  agency  in  South  ' 
America.  Seeking  a  change.  Prefer  ! 
spot  as  newspaper  correspondent.  But 
will  consider  any  solid  offer.  Box  1638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTOR,  efficient,  capable,  now 
employed;  intelligent,  constructive  ex- 
lierience.  Proven  record,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Relocate  in  west.  Box  1496, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP!  j 

CLASSIFIED  &  DISPLAY  I 
SALESMAN 

Eleven  years  experience.  Ebccellent  9 
year  record  with  Southern  California 
daily.  Seeking  growth  opportunity  in 
Chart  Area  2.  36  years  old,  family. 
AVAILABLE  JULY  1 
Box  1662,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  6,000  daily 
&  wife  seek  opportunity.  Top  editing, 
lajrout,  photos,  features,  editorials.  Box 
1531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  | 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charts  I 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wirsi 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency!  I 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  experi¬ 
enced  in  writing,  photo-editing,  layout. 
Ekiropean  travel.  public  relations; 
wants  $7000  job  New  York  City.  Box 

I  1572,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  NETWSMAN,  now  reporter-rewrite  on 
medium  daily,  ready  to  move  up.  J* 
grad,  4  years  solid  experience.  Any 
Chart  Area.  Quick  reply  to  all  in*, 
quiries.  Box  1678,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  j 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
BY  REPORTER  -  DESKMAN.  BOX 
1601,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


REPOR’TER-COPY  EDITOR  SEEKS  ^ 
NEW  OPPORTUNITY.  BOX  1692.. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


REPOR’TER  -  FEA’TURE  WRITER  -- 
Experienced  police,  courts,  politics,  ans 
general  news.  College,  car,  best  refsp 
ences.  Prefer  Ekist  or  Midwest.  Box 
1589,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REWRITE— Man.  31,  with  1%  years 
of  reporting  and  editorial  exi>erience 
wants  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do 
on  rewrite  desk.  Box  1534,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  HARD-WORKING,  intelligent 
'61  AB  journalism  grad,  draft-free,  for 
general  position  on  Florida  daily.  Resu¬ 
me,  references.  Eric  Allen,  6418  S.W. 
22  St..  Miami.  Florida. 


ALL  AROUND  GAL 

12  yesre  on  all  beats.  Good  on  fea¬ 
tures,  women’s  news,  food,  layout. 
Imaginative,  steady,  neat.  But  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1583,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  EDITOR 

One  of  South's  best  known  consenrs- 
tive  editors,  presently  earning  $14,099 
with  60.000-circulation  PM,  seeks  ns* 
challenge.  Now  47,  has  28  years  solid 
I  experience,  al  phases.  Box  1681,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  B.S.J.,  experienesd, 
seeks  position  as  women’s  editor.  Box 
1568,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


CHALLENGE.  CITY  EDITOR.  S*. 
with  publisher’s  kudos,  seeks  penae 
nent  return  to  native  Chart  Are*  $ 
Apartment  106,  Aldo  Hotel,  South 
Haven,  Mich. 
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CITY  EDITOR,  39,  wants  Chart  Area 
1,  2  job.  Fast,  sober,  reliable.  Will 
take  spot  on  local,  wire  or  sports  desk. 
Top  references.  Box  1674,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR— Fast,  accurate,  I 

rienced  on  wire,  makeup,  rim.  w*  | 
Tough  on  loose  copy.  BA  degree,  va-  | 
eran.  Eimployed.  Prefer  Chart  Arssx  | 
1,  2.  Box  1627,  Editor  A  Publisher- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GENEKAL  reporting  job  on  daily 
■ought  l<y  energetic  gal,  top  journalism 
pad.  Magaxine  and  political  experi¬ 
ence.  Chart  Area  12.  1643,  Editor 

(  Publisher. 

HANAGING  editor  of  sport  maga- 
line  with  international  circulation, 
former  newsman  with  government  and 
polities  background;  39,  married,  3 
loas;  seeking  newspaper  or  magazine 
■pot;  top-class  references.  Box  1626, 
^tor  &  Publisher, 

WIRE  DEISK,  rim,  slot;  features,  pro- 
filw.  EIxtensive  experience.  Chart  Areas 
!,  3.  Box  1616.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PR  MASTER’S  CANDIDATE:  (27)  7 
yrs.  newspaper  experience  in  India.  | 
Presently  free-lance  for  metropolitan  i 
daily.  BA  Liberal  Arts.  Seeks  addi-  | 
tional  experience  on  American  news- 
l>aper.  Salary  open.  Box  1494.  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

SEEK  BETTER  $$  SPORTS  DESK. 
Chart  2.  15  years’  1  employer;  eager, 
34.  Box  1666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP  REPORTER.  26.  veteran, 
seeks  job  on  good  daily  Chart  Area 
1,  2.  J-Graduate,  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  iiolice,  politics,  features,  sports. 
Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


CONSCIENTIOUS.  HARD-WORKING  SPORTS  REPORTER-hard-working, 
Reporter — three  years’  experience.  Mas-  bright-writing  J-grad  with  1%  years’ 
ter’s  Degree  from  leading  School  of  experience  on  large  Mid-west  daily 
Journalism.  Desires  reporting  job  on  wants  chance  for  advancement  in 
daily.  Send  replies  to  Box  1671,  Editor  Chart  Areas  9,  10  or  12.  Handle  all 
i  ^blisher.  sports.  Box  1665,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  with  10 
years  pxi>erience  on  Southern  dailies  i 
(8,000  to  200,000)  seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Family;  awards  winner.  Box 
1(73.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

LOOKING  FOR  SPOT  on  Chart  Area  ! 
10,  12  newspaper  to  raise  honest  hell; 
eight  years’  Managing  Editor  small 
daily;  MS  journalism  UCLA.  Call  or 
write:  Tom  Percy,  410  E.  Livingston 
St.,  Celina,  Ohio.  ’Phone  2296. 

METROPOLITAN  EDITING  or  report¬ 
ing,  anywhere.  Now  city  editor.  30. 
almost  at  $8,o6o  ceiling.  Will  stait  for 
.  less  if  five  figures  attainable.  Hard¬ 
working  craftsman,  best  references. 
Box  1668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
BY  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR 
BOX  1684  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

REPORTING  OR  DESK 

Chart  Area  2  Metropolitan.  Experi¬ 
enced;  age  30.  Highly  recommended. 

I  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

cK^oina  DIIBIICUCDC  We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 

r '-'-'•'I ruDLiancixo  relations  and  employee  communications 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREIMAN  de-  iieople  on  Ale.  Send  us  your  job  specs, 
sires  to  move  liack  South.  Excellent  .  We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
production  record.  Young  family  man.  |  tact.  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON- 
All-around  printer.  All  inquiries  an-  NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago  2, 
swered.  Box  1646,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  Illinois.  CE  6-6670. 


SPOR’TS  WRITER  to  brighten  your 
pages.  Light,  lively,  feature  touch. 
Handles  all  sports — loves  work.  Now 
working,  but  wants  to  And  right  spot 
for  long  stay.  Thirteen  years’  top  P.M. 
background,  ^ttled,  sober,  dead  honest, 
31.  Box  1667,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

.SPORTSWRITER.  OR  GENERAL 
NEWS.  Eight  years’  top  experience. 
Column,  firo,  college  and  prep  sports. 
Now  on  medium-sized  daily;  seeks  ad¬ 
vancement.  Family,  28,  B.S.  Box  1687, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  page  -  one 
makeup  and  editing,  desires  similar 
position  on  10,000  to  20,000  daily. 
Write  Box  1669.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  WRITER— J-grad.  27. 
married.  Excellent  writer,  proficient 
artist-cartoon  ist-photographer  desires 
talent-requiring  job.  Experienced  as 
editor  15,000  circulation  newspaper; 
editor  company  magazine;  magazine 
free-lancer.  Now  employed.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  September.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ’TTS  OPERATOR  de-  i 
sires  situation  with  newspaper.  Prefer  , 
open  shop  and  night  shift.  Box  74.  ; 
Banks,  Arkansas. 

PRESSMAN — 25  years’  in  newspaper  I 
Roto  magazine.  Knowledge  of  starting 
or  expanding  pressroom.  Bo.x  1651, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 36  years 
old — family  man  with  good  record  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  press,  stereo, 
color;  seeks  foremanship — 17  years’  ex- 
l^rience.  Box  1648,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  TO  RELOCATE  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  Production  Manager  or  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Superintendent.  Lots  of 
references.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Misc^laneous 

FEMALE  WRITER  (Experienced  Re¬ 
tail  Ad  Copy  &  Fiction)  seeks  perma- 
I  nent  staff  opportunity  in  Newspaper, 
Radio  or  Publicity.  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho- 
tofrrapher  who  can  writa.  Gar,  cameras, 
family.  Box  1663,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  OR  PR  SOUGHT  with 
newspaper-plant-college.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREA’nVE  .  .  .  IMAGINATIVE  .  .  . 
AN  APPRECIATION  FOR  DETAIL... 
Five  years  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
reporting,  four  years  free-lance  (maga¬ 
zine  writing,  PR,  house  organ  editing), 
one  year  college  publications  supervis¬ 
ion.  Seeks  opportunity  in  PR,  ma^zina 
writing  or  editing,  feature  editorial 
work.  Box  1677,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  MAN  desires  public  relations 
work.  AB  journalism.  Managing  Editor 
11  years  teaching  news  work,  advising 
publications,  photography.  B.  G.  Bar¬ 
nett,  Box  46,  Magnolia.  Ark. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Public  Relations 
Specialist,  20  years  with  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Well-qualiAed  to  head  de¬ 
partment  or  industrial  public  relations. 
Reference:  Wes  Gallagher,  Ass’t.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  The  AP.  Write  or 
’phone:  Rudy  Faircloth,  603  Gardner 
I  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  mar¬ 
ried,  vet,  AB  English,  MS  Journalism. 
Camera,  features,  general  reporting, 
editing.  Seeks  college  PR  post  in 
Chart  Areas  2.  3  or  6.  Currently  with 
46,000  East  Coast  daily.  Box  1678, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED:  Now  handling  10.000 
:  monthly  publication,  releases,  booklets, 
promotion,  speeches.  Seeks  similar  spot 
NYC  area.  Salary:  $7,000.  Box  1659. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  advertising 
help  on  your  special  editions?  If  so 
write  Box  1637,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Classified  Adverlising  Pages! 


“MARKET  PLACE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRr* 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.R.  HELP 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 


•  TO  FIND  A  BETTER  JOB 


ClassHiad  Advarilslag  Rotes 

SmiA’nONS  WANTED  AU  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 

1  tiot  ■  -  --  -  95e  per  IIm _  1  tios - $1.45  pw  liM - 

2  tiotf  _  80c  per  lint,  per  wttk  2  tioti - $1.30  pv  lint,  ptr  ««k 

3  ties  _  70e  ptr  lint,  ptr  wttk  3  tieti - $L15  ptr  lint,  ptr  wttk 

4  tiMM _ 55c  ptr  lint,  pv  wttk  4  tiati - $1.00  ptr  lint,  ptr  wttk 

PAYABU  WITH  ORDER.  If  i  box  nunibtr  H  50c  chvpc  on  bIM  Ml.  BckImMcis'  MentHp 
dtsirtd,  sii  25c  ind  cctnt  at  an  additional  hcM  in  strict  conIducA  and  all  rtpliti 
lint  in  yttr  copy.  oMilod  tack  day. 

Count  36  units  and/or  tpac*  par  lint.  No  abhreriatioat. 

Air  mail  strvkc  is  aho  arailablt  to  bet  adnrtisari  at  $1.00  sxtm. 


ORDER  TOUR  AO  NOW  WITH  THIS  HANDY  FORM.  DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING  WEDNESDAY  NOONI 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Classified  Advertising 
Timet  Tower,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  —  insertions,  under 
□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Liquid  Circulation 


Venice 

Dear  Mr.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager:  How  would  you  like  to 
distribute  50,000  copies  of  your 
newspaper  per  day  by  foot  and 
by  boat? 

Dear  Mr.  Publisher:  How 
would  you  like  to  publish  a 
newspaper  with  11  regional  edi¬ 
tions  totalling  around  250,000 
circulation  from  a  building 
erected  around  the  year  1,400? 

These  are  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  met  every  day  by  the 
morning  II  Gazzettino,  Venice’s 
only  daily  newspaper. 

We  were  shown  around  this 
plant  late  one  night  by  Emanuel 
de  Polo  who  is  in  charge  of  II 
Gazzettino’s  out-of-town  editions. 

Venice  is  a  city  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand 
population.  It  is  a  city  built  on 
the  mud  flats  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  consists  of  numerous 
islands  separated  by  canals 
some  of  them  wide  enough  for 
only  two  gondolas  to  pass.  There 
are  numerous  bridges  over  the 
smaller  canals  but  only  two  over 
the  Grand  Canal.  Everything  is 
transported  either  by  water  or 
by  foot.  There  are  no  automo¬ 
biles  or  trucks. 

The  newspaper  plant  faces  one 
of  the  smaller  canals  on  one 
side  and  a  narrow  street  on  the 
other.  The  plant  is  in  what  was 
once  a  palace,  in  the  Venezian 
sense,  with  high  ceilings,  marble 
floors,  beautiful  glass  windows, 
etc.  It  has  been  issued  from  this 
building  since  the  paper  was 
founded  in  1887. 

Original  construction  as  for 
all  buildings  in  Venice  was  on 
wooden  pilings  sunk  into  the 
mud.  As  printing  equipment  has 
modernized  and  gotten  heavier 
the  pilings  have  been  reinforced 
with  cement.  Still  the  level  of 
the  press  room  floor  is  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
canal  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building.  There  is  no  basement, 
no  sunken  reel  room  or  pits,  and 
on  occasion  when  tides  have  been 
unusually  high  the  presses  have 
operated  with  a  foot  of  water 
around  them. 

«  «  « 

II  Gazzettino  publishes  basic¬ 
ally  a  16-page  edition.  For  each 
of  the  outlying  cities  which  it 
services  with  an  edition  three 
pages  are  changed  to  carry  local 
news  and  local  advertising.  That 
adds  up  to  almost  50  pages  a 
day.  The  newspaper  maintains 


editorial  offices  in  those  cities  to 
supply  local  news  and  also 
operates  a  bureau  in  Rome.  The 
offices  are  connected  by  their 
own  Teletype  hookup  in  addition 
to  which  news  is  received  from 
Associated  Press  and  Radio- 
stampa  by  wire  and  radio. 

The  first  edition  is  for  Trieste 
on  the  Jugoslav  border  and  rolls 
at  11:15  p.m.  The  last  edition 
is  for  Venice  and  goes  to  press 
at  4:30  a.m. 

There  are  33  Linotypes  and 
Intertype  machines,  some  of 
them  only  a  year  old.  Three  are 
arranged  for  Teletypesetter  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  press  is  a  “Wifag,”  made 
in  Switzerland  in  1940  by 
Winkler,  Fallert. 

There  are  130  mechanical  em¬ 
ployes  plus  80  “journalists” 
employed. 

Three  different  distribution 
companies  in  Venice  handle  the 
circulation  mainly  by  boat. 

The  out-of-town  editions  go 
by  boat  to  the  Venice  terminal 
area  and  then  by  truck.  The 
causeway  connecting  Venice  with 
the  mainland  handles  both  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  and  railroad  trains 
but  once  the  city  is  reached  both 
passengers  and  freight  are 
transferred  to  water  transport. 

Mr.  de  Polo  says  the  news¬ 
paper  has  plans  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  mainland  within 
about  two  years.  This  would 
solve  the  problem  of  distribution 
to  outlying  cities  but  within 
Venice  the  situation  would  still 
remain  a  circulation  man’s 
nightmare. 

*  «  * 

BUSTLING  ENTERPRISE 

A  visit  to  the  Rome  Daily 
American,  the  only  English- 
language  paper  printed  in  the 
city,  and  a  talk  with  Editor  Ed 
Hiil  reveals  a  bustling  enter¬ 
prise.  Hill  says  the  15-year-old 
paper  has  been  in  the  black  for 
the  last  three  years. 

The  tabloid  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper  (except  Monday)  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  thriving.  In  addition 
the  plant  prints  40  weekly  and 
monthly  Italian  papers. 

All  of  this  is  done  with  seven 
Linotype  machines,  four  of 
which  were  used  by  Stars  & 
Stripes  during  the  war,  several 
small  sheet  -  fed  Heidelberg 
presses  and  one  flat^bed  roll-fed 
Buhler  press  from  Switzerland 
which  handles  the  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can’s  16-pages  at  one  time. 

A  Sunday  magazine  of  16 


pages  is  printed  in  the  plant. 
This  and  a  pre-printed  8-page 
color  comic  section  are  stuffed 
by  hand  for  the  27,000  run.  The 
paper  is  circulated  from  Spain 
to  the  Middle  East. 

While  the  mechanical  crew 
are  Italian  the  12-man  editorial 
department  is  all  American.  Un¬ 
der  an  arrangement  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota  the 
Daily  American  has  hired  the 
editor  of  the  college  paper  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years. 

Ed  Hill  has  expansion  plans 
such  as  a  new  rotary  press  but 
the  problem  is  where  to  put  it 
in  the  already-bulging  plant. 
There  is  also  thought  of  pub¬ 
lishing  simultaneously  in  an¬ 
other  European  city. 

Ed  Hill  was  gloating  over  a 
“real  coup”  in  getting  Henry 
McLemore  to  write  a  weekly 
column  for  the  paper.  Mc¬ 
Lemore,  McNaught  Syndicate 
columnist,  is  living  in  Rome. 
Hill  hopes  to  persuade  him  to 
take  a  more  active  interest  in 
the  paper’s  sports  pages. 

Hill,  formerly  of  the  Netv 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
came  to  Rome  five  years  ago 
“for  two  years.”  He’s  still  here 
which  describes  his  enthusiasm. 
• 

News  Source  Bill 
Extension  Votetl 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  right  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  newsmen  to  keep  news 
sources  confidential  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  California  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  passage  of  a  bill  which 
has  now  been  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown.  The  measure  ex¬ 
tends  to  these  media  a  right 
long  held  by  California  newspa¬ 
per  men. 


Press  Space  O.K. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Corporation  Counsel  Anthony 
Manguso  has  ruled  there  is 
nothing  illegal  in  the  city  pro¬ 
viding  free  space  for  a  press 
room  at  City  Hall.  The  tradition 
goes  back  to  1876. 


British  Press 
Council  Helpful 

San  Francisco 

The  press  council  plan  for  sdf- 
regulation  of  newspapers  ha* 
been,  on  the  whole,  succc.ssful, 
according  to  Francis  Williams, 
former  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Herald. 

Britain  has  found  the  move 
worth  while,  the  author  and 
journalist  told  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  Professional  Chapter 
of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here 
last  week. 

The  Press  Council  showed 
there  was  little  basis  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  great  Ixrdy  of  news¬ 
papers,  he  declared.  By  publish¬ 
ing  unethical  factors  uncovered, 
the  council  helped  improve  press 
standards,  Mr.  Williams  ob- 
serv’ed.  In  addition  the  council 
provided  a  foil  against  criticism 
which  was  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Williams  has  .served 
during  recent  months  as  a 
regents’  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  His  career 
includes  duty  as  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London  Ob¬ 
server,  wartime  direction  of  the 
British  press  censorship  section, 
and  .serv’ice  as  a  governor  of 
BBC.  He  writes  the  Fleet  Street 
column  of  the  London  Newt 
Statesman. 

He  is  returning  to  Britain  by 
way  of  Canada.  He  has  two 
books  in  the  writing.  i 

• 

Harold  Foley  Quits 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Harold  S.  Foley  has  resigned 
as  a  director  of  MacMillan, 
Bloedel  &  Powell  River,  Ltd. 
after  being  dropped  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  His 
brother,  M.  J.  Foley,  resigned 
recently.  Several  Powell  River 
executives  have  left  the  company 
since  the  consolidation  with  Mac¬ 
Millan  &  Bloedel,  Ltd.,  late  in 
1959.  The  company  is  a  major 
newsprint  supplier. 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 

NEW  YORK  •  PENNSYLVANIA  •  NEW  JERSEY  •  DELAWARE 
MASSACHUSETTS  •  CONNECTICUT  •  RHODE  ISLAND 
VERMONT  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  •  MAINE 
Call  our  Wathinylon  OlKcu—or  tha  Office  Noarutf  You 

BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 


WASHIM0TOM.  D.C.  CHIC4»0 


SAM  FRANCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamiltoa  Richard  A.  Shahaan  Dwvitt  Laadi*  John  F.  Hardaity 

John  D.  Stabbinf  Tribuna  Towar  Joa  Au  Oswald  III  Suttar  St. 

ITT  DaSalas  St.,  N.W.  D£  7-Z754  ISIt  IryM  St.  EX  2-5i7l 
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NATIONWIDE 
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Statement  by 

Robert  D.  Best,  Publisher,  Everett  Daily  Herald 
Everett,  Washington 


“The  first  Comet  had  yet  to  be  manufactured  when 
we  ordered  our  first  two  back  in  1951.  We  Ixflieved 
this  machine  would  be  the  answer  to  one  of  our 
major  economic  and  competitive  problems  in  daily 
newspaper  publishing— that  of  more  and  faster  pro¬ 
duction  of  news  ty'pe  at  a  minimum  maintenance 
and  mat  replac-ement  cost. 

Our  cost  statistics  and  daily  prixluction  have 
more  than  vindicated  our  decision.” 


The  fourth  Comet  built  poses  for  its  10th  Anniversary  picture  with  Ray  Sjmrlin,  machine  monitor; 
Edward  Jutland,  composing  room  foreman;  and  Robert  Hawks,  composing  room  machinist. 


You  are  looking  at  one  of  the  first  Comets  made . . . 
and  still  going  strong  after  10  years 


♦  UNOTYPE  COMEf-300 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Caimet  Serial  No.  104  (serial  numbers  started  at  100)  was 
installed  in  the  Everett  Daily  Herald  plant  in  May,  1951. 

Today— 10  years  and  nearly  10  million  lines  of  t\’pe 
later  — Comet  No.  104  performs  as  well  as  ever  and 
promises  many  more  years  of  highly  efficient  service. 
The  machine  was  equipped  for  Teletypesetter  operation 
right  from  the  start.  Despite  its  high  average  of  3300 
lines  a  day  6  days  a  week,  there  has  l>een  no  down-time 
involving  major  repairs.  Mat  replacements  have  also 
b(«n  exceptionally  low. 

Ray  Scheldt,  business  manager,  has  this  to  say  about 
his  early  Comet  and  the  other  three  Comets  installed  in 
1951,  1954  and  1956;  “We  average  180  pages  per  week 
on  our  6-day,  afternoon  newspaper  .  . .  and  we  have  to 
meet  early  deadlines  for  day-of-publication  delivery 
throughout  a  large  county  area.  Our  Comets  provide  all 
the  body  type  as  we  need  it .  .  .  fast  and  dependably.” 

If  you’re  interested  in  fast,  reliable  production,  write 
your  Linotype  Agency  for  information  on  the  newest, 
fastest  Comet  of  all,  the  remarkable  Comet  300. 

Printed  in  U.S.A, 


Salute  Nation’s  Champion  Speller 


John  Capehart,  left,  12,  representing  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  won  the  1961  National  Spelling  Bee.  Mar 
Lukes,  center,  12,  sponsored  by  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press,  was  .second.  .\t  the  right! 


V 

I'nitcd  Pr<‘8S  International  I 


James  H.  Wagner,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


A  former  champion  of  the  National  Spelling 
Bee,  looking  back  over  the  years,  makes  this 
comment; 

“I  can  truthfully  say  that  people  don’t  forget 
a  national  spelling  champion.  People  still 
mention  it  to  me.  It  has  followed  me  through 
the  years  both  in  the  marvelous  educational 
value  it  possesses,  and  also  in  the  good 
wishes  of  so  many  fine  people  who  know 
about  it.” 

The  happy  young  man  pictured  above,  the 


1961  champion,  in  all  likelihood  will  some  daj 
say  the  same  thing.  These  are  some  of  th 
reasons  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  aa 
.54  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers  enjoy  mal( 
ing  the  National  Spelling  Bee  possible. 

At  Scripps-Howard  we  are  proud  to  suppor 
and  give  strength  to  that  which  is  constnH 
tive,  and  the  National  Spelling  Bee,  d 
American  tradition,  remains  unmatched  asi 
public  service  activity  from  which  millions  q 
young  people  benefit. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  S  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMliq 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS-CALL  BULLETIN  (Affiliated)  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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